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First Fiicut or New York-Cuicaco Nicur Arr Mart Service INAUGURATED JULY 1, 
By Unirep States Postat DEPARTMENT 


Banks and trust companies are keenly interested in this extension of air mail service as a means of expediting domestic 
exchange, clearance operations and speedy documentary settlements 














SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC TRANSMISSION BY TELEGRAPH 


Experiments are being conducted by banks and trust companies in transmitting checks by wire through the new Tele- 
Photograph device with which the above illustration was reproduced. (See article on page 29) 
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NEW LATITUDES IN BANKING AND FINANCE 


ORGANIC AND ECONOMIC CHANGES IN AMERICAN BANKING POSITION 


HE United States has developed 
amazing precocity in its somewhat 
| recent and swiftly acquired dual 
SSS— roles as ‘world’s banker” and 
“chief creditor nation.’”’ Seemingly inex- 
haustible supplies of capital and liquid funds 
are forthcoming for absorption of foreign 
loans and investments. Velocity of credit, 
banking and investment expansion has 
reached a stage that is without parallel in 
the economic history of this or any other 
country. The magnitude and far-reaching 
aspects of such operations, involving both 
foreign and domestic commitments, find 
sufficient affirmation in recent half-yearly 
surveys and statistical results to arrest at- 
tention and stimulate serious thought as to 
significance of rising prices and possibilities 
of inflation. Associated with this tremen- 
dous development there is constantly in- 
creasing banking power, reflected by record- 
breaking clearings and debits, growth of 
deposit liabilities, and what is perhaps most 
noteworthy, the translation of banking 
credits into non-commercial loans and in- 
vestments. 

American investment holdings in publicly 
offered foreign securities now aggregate 
$9,600,000,000, yielding annual interest re- 
turn of approximately $480,000,000. This 
total embraces $626,000,000 absorbed thus 
far during 1925 and including the recent 
$75,000,000 Australian issue, which repre- 









sents the first external loan negotiated by 
that Commonwealth outside of the London 
market. The extent to which New York 
has taken the place of London as the world 
mart for capital is indicated by the fact 
that foreign offerings in this market were 
three times as large as London flotations 
during the first half of this year. To visual- 
ize this nation’s creditor position, there 
must be added $12,000,000,000 war-time 
debts of foreign nations to the United States 
government plus banking and acceptance 
credits which establish an international 
credit balance of close to 25 billions of dol- 
lars as contrasted with our indebtedness of 
four and one-half billions of dollars before 
the war in the shape of foreign holdings 
of American securities. 

Such revolutionary change in interna- 
tional status, together with organic as well 
as economic changes in our banking and 
currency systems, have released new forces 
and created a situation that may well chal- 
lenge the best banking and financial minds. 
Especially has the American banking posi- 
tion acquired new aspects and responsibili- 
ties that call for careful analysis and fore- 
sight. Within the past twelve years the 
banking power of this country has regis- 
tered a tremendous increase, from 25 to 60 
billions of resources. The latter return is 
based upon figures which have just been 
issued by the National Association of Super- 
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visors of State Banks showing combined re- 
sources for all state banks and trust com- 
panies of $36,679,382,000, based on March 
and April, 1925, returns, with national 
banks reporting $23,832,463,000 resources. 

The current number of the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin comments upon the increase 
in volume of member bank credit, with a 
decreased use of reserve bank credit, as the 
outstanding fact in banking developments 
during the past five years. During this 
period total loans and investments of mem- 
ber banks increased by more than $3,000,- 
000,000, while earning assets of Federal Re- 
serve banks have declined by about $2,300,- 
000,000. Another salient fact is that time 
deposits in national banks have increased 
390 per cent since 1914, while demand de- 
posits have increased about 85 per cent. 
During the same period the ratio of na- 
tional bank investments to total assets has 
increased from 17 to 28 per cent. The pro- 
portions will be even more striking when 
state bank and trust company holdings are 
included. It is only recently, because of 
gold exports, amounting to $175,000,000 
during the last seven months, that member 
bank credit has shown a relatively more 
constant level and that borrowing has been 
resumed at the Federal Reserve banks, as 
shown by increase of $250,000,000 in re- 
discounts since January. 
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CAUTION AND FORESIGHT IN 
BANK MANAGEMENT 


OTWITHSTANDING the inherent 
strength and integrity of the Amer- 

ican banking structure, and consid- 
ering its heterogeneous character, with loan- 
ing power distributed among 30,000 units, 
it is not surprising to detect certain ques- 
tionable practices and dangerous tendencies 
that become more patent from day to day. 
Bank and trust company managements are 
well advised if they eschew accommodation 
to certain types of finance companies and 
credit unions as well as enterprises which 
foster installment buying and high pressure 
salesmanship, all of which encourage ex- 
travagance and indebtedness. There are 
also classes of investments where financing 
has reached the saturation point, to say 
the least, which should not find permanent 
lodgment in the bank or trust company 
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portfolios. Itisasad commentary that not 
only wage earners and salaried people have 
been ensnared by flamboyant offerings of 
real estate mortgages, but that bank funds 
have also been tied up in this highly specu- 
lative type of securities. 

Added caution and foresight ‘ re imposed 
upon bank managements because of the ex- 
ceptionally large proportion of their assets 
employed in investment channels and in 
loans upon collateral. Overextension of 
capital loans and investments, especially 
where collateral or securities are na le 
to speculative influences that may become 
reactionary within the twinkling of an eye, 
constitutes one of the weak spots in the 
banking situation. The volume of undi- 
gested securities of all kinds awaiting dis- 
tribution is already too large for comfort. 
High bond yields and stock market prices 
are in many instances unwarranted by in- 
come yields or prospects. With the first 
cold blast and with commercial paper hold- 
ings available for rediscount at a minimum, 
there is likely to ensue a fever for unloading 
with results that may witness a repetition of 
the deflationary period of 1921 and 1922. 
With scarcity of liquid short term securities, 
and many banks paying excessive interest 
for deposits, it may be readily assumed that 
speculative and investment banking have 
reached a point which calls for reefed sails. 

Referring to the development of financial 
power r and the far-reaching changes in this 
country’s banking position, Mr. James 5S. 
Alexander, chairman of the National Bank 
of Commerce of New York, said, at the re- 
cent convention of New York Lankers: ‘No 
one can contemplate this remarkable 
change without being impressed by the in- 
creased responsibilities that are placed upon 
us.”” Commenting upon the fact that time 
deposits in national banks have increased in 
the last ten years 350 per cent as against de- 
mand deposit increase of 85 per cent, Mr. 
Alexander said further 

“It should be clearly borne in mind that 
we are engaged in two kinds of banking, and 
that the funds in each division should be lent 
upon different principles. In some States 
the law requires that savings funds and com- 
mercial funds be physically segregated. I 
do not believe it is necessary, but in the inter- 
est of sound banking they should be mentally 
segregated for commercial and investment pur- 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


EMPLOYMENT OF SURPLUS BANK 
FUNDS AND CREDITS 


HE problem that now engages most 
it serious attention in banking circles 

is the fact that bank credit resources 
have grown far beyond commercial require- 
ments, suggesting due caution in the safe 
and reasonably profitable employment of 
surplus funds in making loans on securities 
and purchase of investments. Attention 
has been directed at recent gatherings of 
bankers to consequences that may ensue 
from the temptation to employ surplus 
funds or credits by accepting unusual risks 
and tying up resources in long-term securi- 
ties or mortgages that may turn out to be 
non-liquid or entail loss in a declining mar- 
ket. There can be no question that the 
movement of bank loans on collateral and 
bank investments, together with cheap 
money, has contributed the major support 
to the flotation and absorption of unprece- 
dented volume of domestic and foreign 
securities. 

The increase in this nation’s banking 
power is predicated upon utilization of gold 
imports as reserve for bank credits, inten- 
sive competition for time deposits, opera- 
tion of Federal Reserve system in reducing 
legal reserve requirements and providing 
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Convocation OF GOVERNORS OF VARIOUS STATES ATTENDING 
PoLanpD SprinGs, MAINE 
This group shows the Governors of different states who discussed administrative problems at the 
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rediscount privilege, as well as factors trace- 
able to international creditor relations. 
There is no reason to doubt that the re- 
sponsible leaders of American banking are 
quite alert to the possibilities as well as the 
new responsibilities which attach to such 
enlargement of financial power. With 
sound conservative judgment in the saddle, 
such increased resources offer exceptional 
opportunities for broader and more con- 
structive em ploym ent in comm unity, na- 
tion-wide and overseas development. 

Considering the presence of so many in- 
ducements to inflation, the banks and trus 
companies of this country have pore 
their business with remarkable skill and 
caution. With commercial demand at rela- 
tively low ebb and with ample accommoda- 
tion available at the federal reserve banks 
for all legitimate business requirements, no 
better use can be urged for surplus funds 
or credits than loans or investments based 
on sound, established sécurities of domestic 
enterprises, and in support of investment 
in foreign government or corporation obli- 
gations of unquestioned merit. Another 
gratifying development is the growth of 
bankers’ acceptances, of which $800,000,000 
are now outstanding, as a means of rounding 
out the banking system, and assisting in the 
financing of foreign trade. 
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RECORD-BREAKING STATISTICS 
AND “HIGH SPOTS’ IN 
BUSINESS SITUATION 


UDGING from many surface and 
a | astonishing statistical tokens, the 


American people are enjoying the 
greatest measure of prosperity they have 
ever known. Poverty seems to have been 
all but banished. Happiness and content- 
ment ought to prevail if interpreted in terms 
of material abundance and distribution. 
Fields of spring wheat, corn, cotton and 
other sources of human supply give promise 
of rich bounty. Consumption, as shown by 
freight car loadings, retail and mail order 
buying of necessities as well as luxuries, is 
maintained at highest known levels. New 
buildings rise up like mushrooms. Banks 
have more funds at command than they 
know what to do with. Fat pay envelopes 
of union wage earners manage to keep pace 
with rising prices. Speculative talent is 
stalking big game under “open season’ 
rules. Appetites are whettened by divi- 
dends and ready absorption of investments, 
good and bad 

Statisticians never reveled in such huge 
multiples as cast up by 1925 half-yearly 
summaries. Indicating volume of trade and 
industry as well as speculative activity, 
bank clearings for the first half of the year 
reached top-notch aggregate of 247 billions, 
or 15 per cent over 1924 period. Freight 
loadings of over 25 million cars shows record 
velocity of distribution and rapid turn- 
over. Building construction for past six 
months totaled $2,662,000,000, which is 
15 per cent ahead of previous high record. 
Motor car and truck output amounted to 
2,100,000, which is ahead of the 1923 high 
record. Foreign trade for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, amounted to $8,682,626,000, 
the largest volume since 1921, with favor- 
able export balance of $1,042,681,000, stim- 
ulated by over a billion of foreign loans and 
investments during that period. Cotton 
crop is estimated at 13,588,000 bales. 
Total 1925 wheat crop of 679,590,000 
bushels is forecast. Railroad gross and net 
earnings show substantial increase. Total 
new life insurance business for last six months 
amounted to $5,222,000,000, exceeding all 
previous underwriting, with over 65 billions 
in force. 
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NEW ASPECTS OF AMERICAN 
FINANCE 


T is in the domain of financia data, 
such as stock market transactions, 

corporation financing, dividend and 
interest disbursements, new life insurance 
business, etc., that high-record hurdling is 
most pronounced in half-yearly summaries. 
General average for stock prices exceed all 
tabulated records with total transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange of 204,- 
907,129 shares since January surpassing for 
the first time the highest record for the same 
period established in 1901. While reflecting 
speculative zeal these figures also take into 
account big increase in stock exchange list- 
ings, representing 60 billions in values. 

Testifying to industrial and _ business 
activity July dividend and interest disburse- 
ments totaled $437,000,000, another high 
record. New financing for domestic indus- 
trial and other corporations, including pub- 
lic utilities, railroads, etc., broke all records 
during the first half year, with total of 
$2,762 ,025,000, against $2,064,425,000 for 
corresponding months last year. Public 
utility financing alone accounted for $598,- 
000,000. It is estimated that 14 billions in 
tax-free bonds are now outstanding. New 
corporate enterprises chartered during June 
alone involved aggregate capitalization of 
$1,003,270,000. Lessened business mor- 
tality is shown by decline in number of 
failures and liabilities, the latter showing 
recession of 38 per cent as compared with 
first half of 1924. Steel production is 71 
per cent of capacity. 

Prognostications are that business will 
continue healthy and vigorous during the 
second half year with somewhat firmer tone 
in money rates. Notwithstanding such co- 
incidence of favorable factors there are 
undercurrents which spell caution and 
justify check on: domestic financing and 
stock market enthusiasm. Wholesale price 
index of Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
advance during last year from 144.6 to 157.4, 
which is reflected in retail prices. Labor 
strikes in anthracite and bituminous coal 
fields are threatened, which may yield to 
“Coolidge treatment” as last resort. Wage 
and price stabilization are the two factors 
most needful for sound business and the 
elimination of illusory phases in our present 
prosperity. 
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BANKING POWER EXCEEDS 
SIXTY BILLIONS 


OMBINED resources of all national 
banks, state banks and trust com- 

panies in the United States now 
exceed $60,000,000,000. Even trained bank- 
ing minds must find it difficult to grasp the 
significance or sources of such stupendous 
expansion of this country’s banking power, 
especially when it is recalled that only 
twelve years ago the banking resources of 
the nation aggregated in comparison only 
$25,000,000,000. It raises the immediate 
query as to where this vast increase of 
35 billions of banking wealth has come from; 
whether additional currency and credits re- 
leased through gold imports, federal reserve 
rediscounts, reduced legal reserve require- 
ments and acceptance business, furnish the 
basis or justification for such volume of 
banking media and exchange. Low money 
rates and superabundance of funds in banks, 
which is accentuated by new record deposit 
totals in the June 30 returns, support the 
conclusion that from the quantitative stand- 
point this country is surfeited with more 
money and credit than legitimate business, 
trade or industrial expansion may consis- 

y absorb. 

The latest figures as to aggregate banking 
power have become available through a 
compilé ition issued by Secretary R. N. 
Sims of the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks. This shows returns 
from 29,138 national and state banks and 
trust companies. The banks and trust com- 
panies under state supervision are credited 
with resources of ye gel goign and na- 
tional banks with $23,832,463,000, making 

iggregate bi akin petal $60,511,845,000. 
Resou irces of state banking institutions in- 
dicate 53 per cent in excess of the national 
banks. Deposits total $50,497,308,000 with 
state institutions holding $31,114,361,942 
and national banks $19,382,947,000, the 
former having excess of 60 per cent over 
national banks. Combined capital, surplus 
and undivided profits was $6,987,839,000, 
with state institutions representing $4,029,- 
394,000 and national banks $2,958,445,000, 
with capital resources of state banks 36 per 
cent larger than the national banks. 

Between March 31, 1924, and April, 1925, 
deposits of state institutions increased 
$2,711,605,000, and of national banks 
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$1,784,251,000. Since June, 1919, when 
these compilations were first made, deposits 
of state banks and trust companies have in- 
creased $9,481,539,000 and national banks 
$3,458,082,000. Capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of state institutions increased 
since 1919 to the = of $1,129,731,000, 
and of national banks, $594,967,000. Com- 
bined increase since 1919 was: deposits, 
$12,939,621,000; resources, $13 746.619.000; 
capital, surplus and undivided profits, 

724,698,000 with net increase in number 
of all banks and trust companies of three 
hundred and twenty-five. 

It is obvious from these summaries that 
state institutions have made relatively 
greater gains than national banks, at- 
tributable in part to conversion of national 
banks into state institutions and mergers 
under state charter. The results doubtless 
furnish the national banks with additional 
arguments in favor of amendments to the 
National Banking Act and Federal Reserve 
Act, such as embodied in the McFadden bill. 
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EASY MONEY 
PEI ont an S. HECHT of the Hibernia 


Bank and Trust Company of New 
Orleans, at a recent bankers’ con- 
vention, said: 
‘Easy money invariably makes for higher 
bond prices, and also causes investment and 
speculative stocks to rise, thus creating a gen- 
eral feeling of optimism which not infreque nly 
causes men to fling caution to the winds and 
embark on business ventures involving more 
than the ordinary business risk. 
“Corporations finding it easy to get long time 


funds at low rates embark on new and not al- 


ways well considered ventures. Cities and 
countries stimulated by an active bond market 
commit themselves for great new expenditures. 
Farmers are tempted to buy more land than 
they can afford or pay for, and to give their 
promissory notes based on inflated values. 
Bankers finding it difficult to get a satisfac- 
tory yield on liquid commercial paper or sea- 
sonal short time. notes, too frequently yield to 
the temptation of buying these long time real 
estate obligations, which often turn into 
“frozen” and “permanent” loans or become 
entirely uncollectible when the land boom col- 
lapses. It is therefore nearly always in such 
times of easy money that bankers are most 
apt to lay the foundation for future worries.’ 
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THE BANKER AS SAMARITAN 


N times of crisis or calamity it is the 
| banker who is usually called upon to 
extend “first aid” and to supply oint- 
ment, like the good Samaritan, in the form 
of ready cash or loans. It was chiefly 
through the marshaling of banking forces 
and resources that the government was en- 
abled to secure the billions that were needed 
to prepare this nation for its decisive réle 
in the World War. More recently, the hu- 
manitarian readiness of American — 
to respond to emergency and appeals o 
distress was demonstrated by the ti 
raised by bankers in Santa Barbara before 
the reverberations of the destructive earth- 
quake which visited that city had died away. 
The motives and integrity of bankers as a 
class are so often misconstrued or subjected 
to malicious attack, especially by politicians 
of a certain persistent breed, that it is only 
fair to improve opportunities which rev eal 
the true character and public spirit which 
animate American bankers en masse as well 
as in the average individual sense. There is 
probably no avocation or profession which 
renders such helpful and humanitarian 
service without motive or expectation of 
immediate reward as that of banking. This 
applies to individuals in distress, to business 
organizations that are rescued from the 
rocks, and to movements for charitable or 
public relief. Hardly an hour of the daily 
business routine passes that the average 
bank or trust company executive does not 
perform some service that entitles him to 
credit marks in the Recording Angel’s diary. 
He accepts and discharges such claims upon 
his pocket and time as part of his duties. 
This is particularly true of trust service 
where so many matters of confidential and 
domestic concern must be reconciled and 
which are not covered by fee schedules. 
Buried in the stenographic reports of the 
last annual convention of the Ohio Bankers 
Association there is a brief and modest cita- 
tion which deserves a broader public appre- 
ciation. It is the story of how the Ohio 
bankers came to the rescue of the sufferers 
in the Lorain and Sandusky tornado disas- 
ter of June 28, 1924. The same circum- 
stances may be cited in the case of the more 
recent tornado which swept southern Illi- 
nois. 
The story briefly goes that when Lorain 
and Sandusky lay prostrate the Governor of 


Ohio-called upon the bankers for aid. A 
plan was devised by Mr Harris Creech, 
president of the Cleveland Trust C ompany, 


which enlisted the general cooperation of 


bankers of the state who were called upon 


to subscribe to debenture notes of the 


Northern Ohio Reconstruction Company, 
formed to extend loans to inhabitants of 
the stricken area. The Cleveland Trust 
Company acted as fiscal agent under this 
plan of loan relief with the result that one 
hundred and twenty-nine home owners are 
either now living under their own roofs once 
more or will be shortly. Subscriptions were 
pledged far in excess of the actual amount 
required, and the outstanding fact is that 
those who faced hopeless losses of homes and 
chattels are once more on a basis of inde- 
pendence. Such facts escape the political 
poltroon. 
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FIDUCIARIES AND INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 


HILE on the subject of tornadoes and 
earthquakes attention may be di- 

rected to a timely series of articles by 
George E. Crosby, Jr., now appearing in 
Trust Companies. They set forth the 
service which banks and trust companies 
may render by insisting upon earthquake, 
tornado, windstorm and similar insurance 
protection This is a protection of even 
greater value to mortgagors whose property 
is safeguarded than to banks and trust com- 
panies that loan on mortgages. 

Mother Earth has become very refractory 
of late with frequent earthquakes and de- 
structive windstorms afflicting areas that 
have been regarded as immune and visiting 
sections from New England to the Pacific 
Coast. Since the first of the year there have 
been no less than twenty-five earthquakes in 
North America registered on the seismo- 
graph. That such experience has awakened 
property owners from a long sleep of false 
security is evidenced by the millions of 


earthquake insurance liability _ policies 


taken out recently. Trust companies and 
banks have an interest more vital than 
insurance coverage for their own properties, 
particularly where they hold property in 
trust or have beneficiaries whose i income de- 
pends upon property rental or occupancy 
returns, all of which need and may be pro- 
tected by insurance at nominal cost. 
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REPORT ON HANDLING FIDUCI- 
ARY BUSINESS IN “FOREIGN” 
STATES 


HE Corporate Fiduciaries Association 
of New York City has added another 

valuable achievement to its construc- 
tive record by issuing the 1925 revised re- 
port of its special committee showing the 
status of New York trust companies and 
banks with regard to the handling of fidu- 
ciary business in states other than the 
state of New York. Although primarily 
compiled for New York members, the infor- 
mation in this report is applicable also to 
corporate fiduciaries in all states. The re- 
port covers 19 printed pages, including 
tabular summary giving list of all states 
showing where trust companies and banks 
as “foreign corporations” may or may not 
qualify or act as executor and testamentary 
trustee, and giving summary of statutes and 
practice in each state. 

This information was compiled by the 
committee in cooperation with Trus1 
ComPANIES Magazine. Inquiry was di- 
rected to the attorney generals of the respec- 
tive states to which replies were received 
from forty-three states. Where direct infor- 
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mation was not vouchsafed or was non- 
commital for one reason or another, the 
committee obtained the required informa- 
tion through counsel or officials of trust 
companies located in such states. 

In a prefatory report, the committee 
draws certain conclusions and results from 
its work. The summary shows that there 
are twenty-six states which permit “foreign” 
trust companies and banks as fiduciaries to 
qualify or act as executor and testamentary 
trustee in their respective jurisdictions. 
This is a reduction of four states as com- 
pared with the first report issued by the 
committee in 1922, and indicates a tendency 
on the part of certain state legislatures to 
prohibit foreign corporations from carrying 
out fiduciary obligations or settlements in 
their respective commonwealths. The re- 
vised report lists sixteen states which un- 
conditionally prohibit foreign corporations 
from acting as executor and testamentary 
trustee. This is an increase of four pro- 
hibiting states since 1922. Seven states are 
classed as doubtful in regard to admission. 

The committee lays emphasis upon the 
advisability of securing reciprocal provisions 
such as now obtain in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 





ProGRESS IN FUNDING DeBts oF FoRMER ALLIES 


Italian ambassador and aids discussing refunding of the Italian war debt to the United States Government with Treasury 
officials 
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Vermont and Wisconsin. Corporate fi- 
duciary associations and trust company 
organizations are urged to cooperate in 
securing either such reciprocal provisions 
or eliminating needless restrictions and em- 
bargoes that cause delay or loss in inter- 
state handling of fiduciary work. 

Trust COMPANIES Magazine, in coopera- 
tion with the committee of the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of New York City, 
will maintain a central file or bureau through 
which the latest information and changes 
as to status of trust companies and banks 
acting as executor and testamentary trustee 
in other than domiciliary state, will be col- 
lected and made available to all corporate 
fiduciaries without charge. Members of the 
New York association, as well as trust com- 
panies and banks of all states, exercising 
fiduciary powers, are invited to avail them- 
selves of the information and facilities of 
this central file. Readers of Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine desiring copies of the 1925 
“Status Report” are requested to com- 
municate with Mr. Henry F. Whitney, 
secretary of the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of New York City, 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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COURT RULES FOR DEPOSITOR 


USTICE DOWLING of the New York 
Appellate Division, First Depart- 
ment, recently laid down the follow- 
ing rules: 
‘Under the authorities, I believe that the 
depositor, upon the return of his vouchers 
from the bank, accom panied by a statement 
of the transactions in his account for the pre- 
ceding month, is bound to do three things: 
(1) Compare the vouchers returned by the 
bank with the check stubs in his stub book. 
(2) Compare the balance entered in the state- 
ment (or passbook) with the balance in his 
stub book. (3) Compare the returned vouch- 
ers with the list of checks entered in the state- 
ment (or check list). If such examination 
is made with ordinary care and no error is 
“Ee. then the depositor is not negligent; 
f he fails to make any or all of these com- 
Bs and such comparison would have 
disclosed the forgery, then he is negligent and 
cannot recover from the bank.” 
(Stumpp vs. Bank of New York, 209 N. 
Y. Supp. 396). 


THE FEMININE IN BANKING 


T this season of the year, when so 
A many thousands of young men and 

women are leaving the college campus 
behind to engage in business or professional 
pursuits, it is interesting to observe how 
remarkably the members of the so-called 
gentler sex have adapted themselves to the 
banking profession not only in routine, but 
also responsible executive tasks. Today 
we have women who are presidents and 
directors of banks and trust companies. 
Hundreds hold executive positions and 
titles. There are trust departments man- 
aged by women. In the metropolitan cen- 
ters the woman’s department has not only 
become a fixture, but has become essential, 
and experience has shown that women are 
often more adept than the men in handling 
women customers or depositors. 

From the educational standpoint the 
women have also developed an aptitude 
and faculty of proficiency that makes the 
banking field one of the most inviting for 
the feminine sex. It is estimated that of 
the 60,000 members of the local chapters 
of the American Institute of Banking, there 
are not less than 17,000 women. In Phila- 
delphia recently they were pena as “equal 
rights” by being admitted to the chapter 
as full-fledged rather than associate mem- 
bers. A few years ago the graduating classes 
of the Institute C hapters presented a drab 
appearance which is now relieved by the 
presence of many women graduates who are 
accorded the Institute certificates. In 
Philadelphia alone 51 young women this 
year received the Institute diplomas. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the influence of 
women is both refining and humanizing in 
banking business. 
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ST. PAUL REORGANIZATION 


HE time in which securities may be 
ei deposited under the proposed plan 

for reorganization of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway has been 
extended to September 15th. In announc- 
ing such extension the reorganization man- 
agers point out fatal objections to continuing 
receivership pending action on application 
for increased freight rates and negotiations 
contemplating mere extension of the rail- 
way company’s debt to the Government. 
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REMARKABLE INCREASE IN 
DEPOSITS 
N experience that has never been ap- 
A proached in New York City banking 
and trust company annals was an in- 
crease of $507,815,000 in deposits reported 
June 30, by the trust companies of this city 
as compared with March 25, 1925, returns, 
and with national banks of this city report- 
ing an increase of $388,428,300 as compared 
with April 6, 1925, statements. That the 
major portion of this unprecedented increase 
between calls is due to temporary holding 
of funds by banks and trust companies for 
corporations with which to meet record 
July interest and dividend disbursements as 
well as other maturing obligations, is evi- 
denced by the fact that trust companies 
reported an increase of $234,375,000 carried 
as exchanges for clearing house, while na- 
tional banks reported an increase of $287,- 
350,000 in exchanges for clearing house. 
This indicates that bank and trust company 
statements of June 30 embraced funds ac- 
cumulated by corporations and subject to 
disbursement shortly after that date for 
interest, dividend and maturing obligations. 
It is noteworthy that for the first time 
trust company resources passed the four 
billion figure with aggregate deposit hold- 
ings on June 30, of $3,391,416,000, as com- 
pared with national bank deposits of 
$3,833,105,000. Another feature of the 
latest compilation is the decrease in ac- 
liabilities amounting to $32,- 
029,000 on the part of national banks and 
$14,428,000 reported by trust companies. 
Despite the temporary character of the bulk 
of increased deposits there were other less 
transitory funds which contributed to the 
record totals. Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh and 
other centers also reported important deposit 
expansion. 
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NATHAN D. PRINCE FOR 
A. B. A. TREASURER 


LECTION to the office of treasurer of 
the. American Bankers Association 

carries with it not only responsibility, 
but also an expression of the high regard 
which the banking fraternity bestow upon 
one of their fellow members. It is an office 
which is somewhat remote from the atmos- 
phere of political strategy because the 
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candidate is chosen by the Executive Council 
instead of by the nominating committee at 
convention time. 

Trust company members of the American 
Bankers Association are unanimous in the 
endorsement of Nathan D. Prince, president 
of the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany to the treasuryship of that associa- 
tion for the next term. Mr. Prince is looked 
upon as the logical and popular candidate to 
be offered by the Executive Council. He is 
deserving of the honor because of his charac- 
ter as a man and as a banker, and because of 
his earnest devotion to A. B. A. matters. 
He has served with unusual zeal on the 
Executive Council and on important com- 
mittees. He has also rendered notable 
service in the Trust Company Division, 
especially as former head of the Committee 
on Protective Laws, 
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RESERVE BANK COLLECTION OF 
NON-CASH ITEMS ENDORSED 


N direct opposition to the policy 
voiced at the last annual convention 

of the American Bankers Association, 
the New York State Bankers Association 
adopted a resolution at its recent annual 
meeting protesting against the proposal to 
discontinue or abridge the services which 
the Federal Reserve Banks are now render- 
ing in the collection of notes, drafts and 
other non-cash items. The resolution to 
this effect was introduced by Mr. Elliott C. 
McDougal of the Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo, and was favorably acted upon by 
the New York bankers. 

It may be recalled that at the last annual 
convention of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation a committee report was approved 
which urged the Federal Reserve Board to 
discontinue the collection of non-cash items. 
The Board is now considering briefs for and 
against the continuance of this service. The 
resolution adopted by the New York State 
Bankers Association expresses approval of 
the service rendered by the federal reserve 
banks in economical and expeditious han- 
dling of the cash, checks, notes and drafts 
through which the bulk of American busi- 
ness settlements are made, and that in the 
interests of both business and the banks 
there should be no curtailment of such 
services to which member banks are entitled. 
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TEXTBOOK ON TRUST 
FUNCTIONS AND OPERATIONS 


N announcement which interests all 
A those who are engaged in, or who con- 
template taking up trust department 
work, is the advice that the educational de- 
partment of the American Institute of 
Banking has in preparation a_ textbook 
dealing with trust department functions 
and practice. The need for such a volume 
has been voiced for many years and has 
become more pronounced with the exercise 
of trust powers by national and state banks. 
Although several standard publications have 
been in the field, such as “The Modern Trust 
Company, ” by Kirkbride & Sterrett, and 
“Trust Companies,” by Clay Herrick, the 
fact remains that these books were neither 
intended and do not meet requirements for 
conducting study courses. 

The Institute will have a tentative sylla- 
bus on trust functions and operations in 
the hands of Chapter instructors this fall. 
It will be submitted for criticism and com- 
ment and a second draft will then be sent 
out for further revision. This syllabus will 
provide the framework for a textbook which 
will be the result of a collaboration of the 
best minds and experience in actual trust 
department work. The book will be adapt- 
able not only to institute classes, but will 
also be available to universities and colleges 
which now have or propose special courses 
of instruction on trust functions. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS PROVIDED BY 
TRUST COMPANY 


IVE scholarships of one thousand dol- 
lars each were presented recently by 

the Union Trust Company of Detroit 
in carrying out its scholarship foundation 
plan. The wide and enthusiastic response 
to this and similar educational plans in- 
augurated in recent years by various trust 
companies, testify to the value of such 
broad-minded and public-spirited incite- 
ments to general study on economic, finan- 
cial and especially trust company principles 
of service. The five scholarships presented 
by the Union Trust Company were awarded 
to senior pupils in high schools of Wayne, 
Macomb and Oakland counties, who sub- 
mitted the best essays on the subject of 
“Home Ownership.” The awards were 


made by a committee of judges consisting 
of the Hon. Edwin Denby, Bishop Warren 
L. Rogers and Clarence A. Lightner, who 
examined twenty-two manuscripts selected 
from about three hundred and fifty manu- 
scripts contributed in the contest. 

The winning essays on “Home Owner- 
ship,”’ which have been reprinted in booklet 
form are of remarkably high quality, in- 
dicating painstaking study and preparation 
on the part of the writers. They set forth 
the place and influence of the home in na- 
tional and community life, the develop- 
ment of higher citizenship, and discuss the 
various facilities which are at the command 
of those who wish to own their homes. The 
Union Trust Company of Detroit is to be 
congratulated upon devising a plan which 
stimulates study on subjects of practical 

nature, and likewise helps to cultivate a 
wider appreciation of the manifold services 
in modern trust company operation. 
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TRUST FUND FOR RESEARCH 


HE Surrogate Court of New York re- 
cently determined the legal status of 

a trust fund created to provide in- 
come for research purposes. Plaintiff left 
certain property in trust with a trust com- 
pany. The trustee was directed to hold the 
fund and pay over the income, after advising 
with American Chemical Society, to one or 
more incorporated institutions on condition 
that the money should be devoted to chem- 
ical research. The trustee and the Society 
were to consult together every five years 
and select the institutions to receive the 
funds, basing such selection upon whether, 
in the Society’s opinion, the institution was 
doing satisfactory work. 

New York statutes provide that no de- 
vise to religious, educational, charitable or 
benevolent uses, in other respects valid, 
should be deemed invalid because of indefi- 
niteness or uncertainty of the designated 
beneficiaries. Held that while the purpose 
of the gift was not charitable within the 
common and narrow sense of the word, it 
was for the advancement of an object of 
public welfare without a tinge of private or 
selfish interest and would be held to be for 
a charitable object. Estate of Trasch, 
Surrogate’s Ct. of New York, N. Y. Co. 
(16154). 
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SUGGESTED REMEDIES FOR INHERITANCE AND ESTATE 


TAX BURDENS AFFECTING FIDUCIARY RELATIONS 


ADVOCACY OF GIFT AND FEDERAL ESTATE TAX REPEAL 


ROY C. OSGOOD 
Vice-President, First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 








(Epitor’s Note: From the administrative side as well as for the protection of fidu- 
ciary clients and beneficiaries the trust companies and banks are vitally concerned in the 
demand for fundamental revision of federal and state tax reforms affecting inheritances 
and estates. A committee of trust company officials, familiar with the practical problems 
of taxation, which was appointed by the Trust Company Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association at the last annual meeting, is now at work on fiduciaries’ platform for 
tax revision to be presented at the next session of Congress and also to state legislatures. 
Mr. Osgood, is chairman of this committee, and in presenting the following suggested 
remedies gives expression to his own rather than any definite committee conclusions.) 


HE oppression, vexation and financial 

burden caused by the present compli- 

cated system of federal taxes on the 
one side and state taxes on the other, have 
become so great in the last few years that 
a number of concerted efforts are being made 
to seek definite remedies for relief. It is 
hoped that the combined efforts of such agen- 
cies as the National Tax Association, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Bankers Association and other rep 
resentative bodies, will bring about some in- 
telligent solution of these vexatious prob- 
lems on the basis of fundamentally sound 
principles of taxation. 

It is comparatively easy for anyone to 
criticize particular legislation but it is not 
so easy to suggest practical solutions of the 
problems arising from_the legislation com 
plained of. I have no illusions regarding the 
difficulties faced by the members of legisla- 
tive bodies in preparing tax laws or other 
laws. However, I am going to suggest an 
outline of what I think may be profitably 
considered in contemplating remedies for 
some of the worst difficulties of the present 
inheritance tax situation. In making these 
suggestions it must be clearly understood 
that they represent only my personal opinion 
and that I am not autherized to speak nor 
am I speaking for any committee of which 
I may be a member. 


Abolition of Gift Taxes 


In the first place it would be my own con- 
clusion that the gift tax ought to be re- 
pealed at the next session of Congress. The 


tax is not needed from a standpoint of rev- 
enue. At the time of its adoption it was 
estimated that the yield would approach two 
million dollars. While I have not seen any 
figures indicating the amount that has been 
collected it would be my guess that the tax 
collected for the year 1924 would exceed sev- 
eral times this estimate. Considering the 
estimate and the probable amount collected, 
however, the tax ought to be classed with 
the other so-called nuisance taxes and abol- 
ished for a number of reasons. In my opin- 
ion the amount to be collected by the tax is 
out of all proportion to the legal difficulties 
involved in the construction of the law im- 
posing it and the vexatious problems in- 
volved in its collection. 

I venture to say that it is the opinion of 
trust company officials throughout the coun- 
try that this tax has done more than any- 
thing else to prevent the normal distribution 
of wealth by taxing gifts to members of the 
family and to dependents, whether the gifts 
were contemplated to be made in trust or 
outright. If the diffusion of wealth was a 
consideration in the minds of the legislators, 
its enactment in this respect has been a com- 
plete failure. It is a sound principle of 
tax legislation that any tax not absolutely 
needed which tends either to stop the flow 
of normal transactions, or to divert them 
into abnormal channels, is uneconomic. It 
is the most natural thing in the world for a 
man who has accumulated a fortune and who 
has a number of growing children to make 
gifts to them from time to time in order to 
watch their handling of the proceeds as a 
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part of their financial education. Such ar- 
rangements make for the prevention of waste 
and the sound accumulation of property. The 
gift tax has had a strong tendency to stop 
such natural transactions. 


Disposition of Property by Way of Gift 

The only avowed justification for the gift 
tax which seemed to have a semblance of 
reason was the elimination of loss to the 
Federal Government in income taxes and 
estate taxes caused through disposition of 
property by way of gift. There has been a 
tendency on the part of some of the federal 
tax officials and members of Congress to 
classify gifts and the consequent lessening 
of federal taxes as evasion, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a vast quantity of such gifts 
comprise a perfectly natural flow of transac- 
tions, which would have taken place whether 
there had been high income and estate tax 
rates or not. There existed a heavy normal 
flow of such transactions long before these 
laws were passed as the records of trust 
companies and law offices throughout the 
land can well establish. There is no doubt 
that such dispositions of property were ac- 
centuated by reason of the high rates of tax 
imposed by the other two laws. 

If there existed a possible justification for 
the gift tax in order to maintain the collec- 
tions of the income tax and the estate tax, 
and the high rates of the income tax and 
estate tax are no longer needed, then the 
obvious thing to do is to abolish the reason 
for the gift tax by reducing these tax rates 
to a proper productive figure and at the 
same time abolish the gift tax itself. In my 
own opinion if the reasons I have indicated 
made the gift tax seem reasonably necessary 
to Congress, the evil of the gift tax was 
caused by the evils embodied in the uneco- 
nomically high rates of the income tax and 
the estate tax. It was a case of creating one 
economic evil to correct another. It is gen- 
erally admitted that the high surtax ought 
to be and can be reduced in line with the 
present budget requirements of the Federal 
Government, and that the federal estate tax 
ean be either abolished or reduced to a nom- 
inal figure. If this is true then, there re- 
mains no possible justification for the con- 
tinuance of the gift tax as a revenue meas- 
ure and it ought to be abolished as soon as 


possible 


Abolition of Federal Estate Tax 
The federal estate tax is an excise tax and 
has not the same logical basis for existence 


as have the state inheritance taxes. In our 
history it has been used for emergency pur- 
poses only. In my opinion it ought to be 
reserved for such emergencies and in normal 
times and circumstances this field of taxa- 
tion should be left to the states. The amount 
collected during the last year was only one 
of about $102.000,000, or something like three 
per cent of the entire federal revenue. The 
figures of the budget indicate that it is not 
needed for present revenue purposes and that 
it can be abolished. Its abolition will not 
only decrease the multiple tax burden on es- 
tates in the process of administration by 
levying only the state income tax applicable 
to them but its abolition will increase the 
inheritance tax yield without any increase 
in state rates in those states where the fed- 
eral tax is permitted as a deduction. This 
is because in such states the federal estate 
tax is deducted from the amount of the tax- 
able property of the states before computing 
the state inheritance tax. 

Assuming from a fiscal standpoint and 
from the standpoint of emergency legislation 
that the federal estate tax ought to be pres- 
ently abolished, there apparently remains in 
the minds of some of the members of Con- 
gress one reason why it should be retained 
if only at a nominal rate. This reason arises 
from the fiscal policies of some of the states. 
For instance, a number of states have been 
particularly active in obtaining federal aid 
for highways, education, agriculture, mili- 
tary, and other purposes. Some of the mem- 
bers of Congress think that this federal aid 
policy is a mistaken one and should be abol- 
ished and that as long as it is continued the 
Federal Government is justified in collecting 
an added tax from property that in the ab- 
sence of the federal tax would increase state 
taxes. Then some of the states, like Florida 
and Nevada, have abolished their inheritance 
taxes with the avowed purpose of attracting 
taxable property away from other states and 
into their respective jurisdictions. This, of 
course, is done at the expense of other states 
under whose laws the accumulation of this 
property has been effected. Some of the 
members of Congress coming from the other 
states do not consider this a fair policy and 
are inclined to retain the federal estate tax 
law for the purpose of equalizing or correct- 
ing such situations. 


Simplification of State Inheritance Taxes 


In addition to the reduction of the burdens 
that would be accomplished by the repeal of 
the gift tax and the federal estate tax the 
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burdens of inheritance taxes would be great- 
ly lessened by their simplification and ad- 
justment to basic principles. It is well recog- 
nized by those having to do with estate ad- 
ministration that it is not only the burden 
of the tax itself but the burden caused by 
increased attorneys’ fees, additional records, 
complications of procedure, delays causing 
market losses in security sales and litigation, 
that increase the impact of the tax. A great 
deal of this added expense could be elim- 
inated by the adoption among the states of 
certain well defined rules and principles in 
relation to the taxation of inheritances. For 
illustration, I think the following changes 
stand out among others for favorable con- 
sideration : 


Real Estate 


All of the states should adopt a rule with- 
out variation that real estate for inheritance 
tax purposes should be taxed only by the 
state in which it lies. This principle is so 
well settled among the states that it only 
needs discussion among the few states that 
have a contrary rule. 


Taxation of Personalty 

There should be adopted a general rule 
that personal property be taxed at the domi- 
cile of its owner and nowhere else. If the 
states would agree among themselves this 
might be done with the possible exception of 
tangible personal property. Such a rule 
would eliminate all of the complications and 
burdens involved not only in multiple taxes 
and procuring waivers in stock transfer cases 
but the other necessary procedure required 
under the present conflict of the state laws. 


Suggested Change to Estate Tax 

It has been suggested by some students of 
the subject that imposition of inheritance 
taxes for the states might be greatly simpli 
fied if they were levied in the form of an 
estate tax with a reasonable basic exemption 
on the principle of the present federal es 
tate tax. The proponents of the plan sajs 
this would eliminate many difficulties in- 
volved in the present situation. Undoubtedly) 
the computation of taxes would become far 
simpler and more definite. This plan would 
render it possible for an individual to make 
a fairly close estimate at any time of the 
amount of inheritance taxes to be paid. 

Under present state procedure, occasioned 
by the inheritance tax being levied upon 
varying classes of beneficiaries, it is impos- 
sible for a lawyer or a trust company to 
make anything like an accurate estimate of 


the amount of taxes to be borne by a pro- 
spective estate until not only the character 
and amount of the estate is known but also 
the plan of its distribution. Such a method 
would do away to a great extent with many 
of the technical difficulties of computation 
and with much of the litigation involved in 
what are known as the contingency provi- 
sions of the various inheritance tax laws. 
The complicated and, in many cases, unjust 
contingency provisions of the law arise from 
the creation of life estates for beneficiaries 
and from estates that go to remaindermen 
after the termination of the life estates. 

The great majority of wills drawn at the 
present time provide that inheritance taxes 
shall be paid by the executor as a charge 
against the entire estate so that by the terms 
of such wills the inheritance taxes of the 
states are practically made estate taxes. 
If the will draftsman, however, fails to make 
such a provision, then there often ensue all 
of the complications and frequently resulting 
litigation arising out of a tax levied against 
classes of beneficiaries. 


Gifts in Contemplation of Death 


An enormous amount of difficulty and cost- 
ly litigation is caused by the laws of the 
various states enacted concerning gifts made 
in contemplation of death. Most of this 
trouble can be traced to a failure to observe 
fundamental principles and to a_ tendency 
to treat the entire flow of natural transac- 
tions as tax evasion. In my opinion it would 
be better for the states to permit the free 
flow of gifts which would ordinarily be 
made during the lifetime of the donor and 
to tax by way of inheritance only gifts 
causa mortis. Gifts causa mortis are those 
which are made upon the deathbed and are 
truly testamentary in character. 


Insurance 


The taxation of life insurance has been 
adopted by a number of states where it is 
made payable to a designated beneficiary and 
in practically all of the states where it is 
made payable to the estate of the decedent. 
It would be far better both for the state and 
the individual to permit life insurance paid 
to named beneficiaries or for the purpose of 
creating a cash fund to pay inheritance taxes 
to go untaxed. 


Valuation by Expert Appraisers 
Considerable difficulty and litigation arises 


from an attempt on the part of the taxing 
authorities to apply extreme rules in the 
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valuation of securities for inheritance tax 
purposes. The difficulties inherent in this 
situation usually arise through too close ad- 
herence to fixed rules and through a failure 
of the taxing authorities to apply the same 
business principles that dealers in securities 
would apply if the securities subject to valu- 
ation were to be priced for ordinary buying 
and selling purposes. <A great deal of the 
friction and burden upon estates could be 
eliminated through statutory provisions re- 
quiring upon the application of the estate 
the appointment of expert appraisers. 
Valuations for tax purposes in nearly all 
of the states are made as of the date of 
death. This works great hardship where 
property suffers a severe depreciation be 
tween the time of death and the time of 
distribution. A good part of this difficulty 
might be obviated by provisions in state stat- 
utes providing for valuations at a determ'- 
nable period after death. This could be done 
by permitting a valuation of property at the 
time of appraisal provided the appraisal 
were made within a defined period after the 
date of death. The injustice of the present 





valuation situation could likewise be alle- 
viated by the states following the effect of 
the present federal estate tax law and per- 
mitting the deductions of certain losses oc 
curring during the period of administration 
There might well be allowed as a deduction 
losses occurring in bona fide sales of prop- 
erty made by the estate during such period. 

Some of the states are very reasonable in 
their inheritance tax rates and others are 
extremely high and arbitrary. It is gener- 
ally conceded in tax economics that a rea- 
sonable rate of tax combined with a simple 
method of collection will tend toward less 
evasion and collect as much tax as high and 
arbitrary rates and complex methods. The 
recent few years’ experience of New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut in the adoption of 
what is known as the Matthews flat rate 
plan on non-resident intangibles has pro- 
duced as much revenue through a very low 
rate of tax and a simple procedure as was 
formerly accomplished with higher rates of 
tax and a complicated procedure and the 
estate burden of expense and delay 
greatly lessened. 
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ENROLLING DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 


W. J. KIEFERDORF 


Vice-President and Trust Officer, Bank of Italy, S$ 


San Francisco 





N developing the business of a trust de- 
partment it is of the greatest importance 
to secure the active cooperation and in- 

terest of directors. In a few instances in 
recent years bank and trust company di- 
rectors have passed away leaving estates 
to be administered by individual executors. 
Nothing that I know of is so depressing and 
discouraging to trust officers as this; and 
no situation is quite so embarrassing as 
when clients ask an explanation. The nulli 
fying effect of such occurrences cannot easily 
be overestimated; and I feel that estates 
have been lost in the past to banks by reason 
of failure of such officers to be true to their 
institutions. 

Whether the estates of bank officials 
large or small is not so vital; naming their 
bank as executor or trustee is the all-im- 
portant point. Loyalty in this respect is not 
only a powerful stimulus for trust officers 
in the uphill struggle for success, but its ef- 
fect upon the public is extremely salutary 
and far-reaching. Mingling, as they do, 
among the larger men of the community, such 
directors as have shown their loyalty to their 
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institution by giving substantial support to 
their trust department, cannot resist at 
times, and perhaps often, from referring to 
the fact that their “affairs have been put in 
order.” 

The power of such example is more potent 
than loads of pamphlets and floods of ora- 
tory. Upon the president of the bank de 
volves the initial responsibility It is his 
duty to line up the other directors so that 
100 per cent loyalty is established and main- 
tained. Much, too, depends upon the trust 
officer. If he has demonstrated his ability 
and resourcefulness, if he is able to meet 
freely with the directors, the task of mak- 
ing every director a patrou can easily be 
accomplished. When once this is accom- 
plished, it is gratifying to observe how readily 
directors become ardent enthusiasts and 
prolific business-getters. 

Secondary only to enlisting the support 
of the directors is the importance of induc- 
ing every senior and junior officer to make 
his will and name his bank executor, and in 
other ways to use the facilities of the trust 
department. 
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STATUS OF 
NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES AND BANKS WITH REGARD TO 
THE HANDLING OF FIDUCIARY BUSINESS (EXECUTOR AND 
TESTAMENTARY TRUSTEE) IN STATES OTHER THAN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Revised 1925 Report of Committee Appointed 
by the 


Corporate Hiduciaries Assuriation 
of the City of New York 





(Epitor’s Note: Although prepared primarily for members of the Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association of New York City the revised 1925 re port of the special committee on 
the status of trust companies and banks as to acting as erecutor and testamentary trus- 
tee in other than the states in which they are domiciled. is obviously of equal value and 
applicable to requirements of corporate fiduciaries in all states. This report has been 
published in pamphlet form covering 19 pages and contains the latest and best available 
information from each state as to whether foreign corporations may or may not act in 
such capacities, and law as well as practice governing qualification where admitted. Here- 
with is presented the tabular summary and the prefatory report of the committee. Copies 
of the complete report can be obtained by readers of Trust CoMpANIES Magazine by ad 
dressing Henry F.-Whitney, Secretary Corporate Fiduciaries Association of New York, 


120 Broadway, New York City.) 


HE committee appointed by the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of the 
City of New York to ascertain the 
status of New York trust companies and 
banks with regard to handling fiduciary 
business, especially as executor and testa 
mentary trustee, in states other than New 
York, submit herewith their revised 1925 re 
port To secure authentic information and 
interpretation of the laws your committee 
conducted its correspondence direct with the 
Attorney Generals of the respective states. 
Our files embrace replies from forty-three 
states as well as from several Canadian 
provinces. In the few states from which 
official replies were either not vouchsafed 
or noncommittal, the committee addressed 
itself to responsible counsel and officials of 
trust companies to ascertain both the law 
and practice. Although the information is 
assembled primarily for guidance of mem- 
bers of this association, it is, of course, 
equally adaptable and useful to trust com- 
panies and banks of all states. 
This committee was first appointed by 
your association in May, 1922, and presented 
its initial report in the Fall of that year. 


The revised report submitted herewith, based 
upon nationwide inquiry, justifies emphasis 
upon two important points. One is that 
New York trust companies and banks, in 
common with all other corporate fiduciaries, 
are subjected to constant statutory and judi- 
cial changes in the exercise of their duties, 
as executor and testamentary trustee, re- 
quiring administration, transfer or settle- 
ment of estates and trusts in other than the 
domiciliary state The second conclusion 
brought home to your committee, is the per- 
sistent tendency among states to either pro- 
hibit or impose needless and costly restraints 
upon “foreign” fiduciaries on the question- 
able theory of protecting domestic fiduciary 
business from outside encroachment. 

Seven states extend reciprocal privileges. 
This association can render no service more 
valuable to its own members and the cause 
of efficient and expeditious fiduciary admin- 
istration, than to pursue the task of bringing 
about the general acceptance of uniform re- 
ciprocal laws and the elimination of unwise 
embargoes which will permit free play and 
exercise of legitimate trust functions be- 
tween the states. This does not mean inva- 
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Summary of States Showing Where Trust Companies and Banks 
as ‘‘Foreign Corporations’’ May or May Not Act as Executor 


and Testamentary Trustee 


(Compilation based upon authoritative information brought up to close of 1924) 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut. 
Delaware... ; 
District of Columbia 
Florida... 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas... . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota... 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada aad 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York cae 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio = 
Oklahoma. . 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. “ 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming 


Canada 
Ontario 
Quebec 





May a foreign corporation act as: 


EXECUTOR TRUSTEE 
Yes Yes 
No 7 No 
No No 
No No 

Doubtful Doubtful 
(c) Yes . | c) Yes 
(CC) Yes " Cc Yes 
(Cc) Yes Cc Yes 
I; ss No 

No... No 
ie Yes 
Yes 2 Yes 
NO... No 

Doubtful . Doubtful 
ee No 

Doubtful . Doubtful 

No... . No 
ae Yes 
c) Yes . c) Yes . 
No a“e 6 No 
No . . No 

Doubtful Doubtful 
RS No 
: No — No 

Yes... Yes 

Doubtful Doubtful 
CC ae Yes 
SS No 

(a) Yes .. a) Yes 
No .... Yes 

a) Yes. a) Yes 
ae .. No 
No i No 

(a) Yes (b) . a) Yes (b 

b) Yes . b) Yes 
No . Yes 

a) Yes (c a) Yes (¢ 

a) Yes (ec) . a) Yes 
c) wes... c) Yes 

No ae No 
Yes Yes 
Yes ‘ Doubtful 
Yes : Yes 
a) Yes . a) Yes 
wee ki. Yes 
i ean Yes 
Yes ss Yes 
a) Yes (b a) Yes (b 
Yes Yes 
Yes ae Yes 


BOs hiss: Yes 





a) Provided foreign state grants reciprocal privilege. 
b) Provided foreign corporation deposits collateral. 
ce) Filing of surety bond required. 
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sion or competition but better service, less 
cost, less delay and inereased business for 
all corporate fiduciaries. 

Comparison with the first report rendered 
by this committee in 1922 reveals not only 
numerous changes in law and judicial inter- 
pretations, but also an increased number of 
states which prohibit “foreign” trust com- 
panies and banks from acting or qualifying 
either as executor or testamentary trustee. 
In 1922 there were thirty states listed as 
permitting foreign trust companies or au- 
thorized corporations to act as executor and 
testamentary trustee. The summary embod- 
ied in this revised report shows that the 
list of states permitting qualification and 
administration has been reduced to twenty- 
six. In 1922 there were twelve states which 
unconditionally prohibited “foreign” corpora- 
tions as compared with sixteen states in 
the new list. There are seven states classified 
where laws either limit or are doubtful as 
to foreign corporations exercising fiduciary 
powers. 


States Which Admit Foreign Fiduciaries 

Following are the states in which “for- 
eign” trust companies and banks may act 
both as executor and testamentary trustee. 
some of which are subject to recipro- 
cal provisions and others to varying require 
ments that are often onerous and tantamount 
to prohibition, as the advices from the re- 
spective states show: 
Alabama 


Connecticut 


Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


Delaware 


Dist. of Columbia 


Idaho Tennessee 
Illinois Texas 

Maine Utah 
Maryland Vermont 
Montana Virginia 
Nevada Washington 
New Jersey West Virginia 
New York Wisconsin 
Ohio Wyoming 


Where Reciprocal Provisions Obtain 
Included in the above list are the follow- 
ing states where “foreign” trust companies 
and banks are allowed to act as executor 
and testamentary trustee, subject to recipro- 
cal statutory provisions: 


New Jersey Rhode Island 
New York Vermont 


Ohio Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania 
States Which “Prohibit” 
The following states unconditionally pro- 


hibit “foreign” trust companies and banks 
from qualifying or acting either as executor 
or testamentary trustee: 


Arizona Massachusetts 
Arkansas Michigan 
California Mississippi 
Florida Missouri 
Georgia New Hampshire 
Indiana North Carolina 
Kansas North Dakota 
Louisiana South Dakota 


In the following states, as shown in the 
accompanying summary, the status of foreign 
trust companies and banks is limited to 
either executor or trustee or doubtful in re- 
gard to both capacities: Colorado, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
and Oregon. 

For the guidance of trust companies and 
banks it may be stated that in a number of 
states listed above as either permitting o> 
prohibiting “foreign” corporations, the stat- 
utes are silent on the subject of authority 
since admission rests with probate and or- 
phan courts having jurisdiction. In such 
states the committee has endeavored to as- 
certain prevailing practice. 


Status of National Banks as Fiduciaries 


Although the laws of the various states 
which relate to admission or prohibition of 
“foreign corporations” exercising fiduciary 
powers in their respective jurisdictions, do 
not specifically mention national banks, ex- 
cept in a few instances, your committee has 
addressed its inquiry to the Federal Reserve 
Board to definitely ascertain their status. 
The ruling of the Federal Reserve Board is 
evidently favorable to national banks exer- 
cising trust powers in states outside of state 
where located. Under date of June 11, 1925 
General Counsel Walter Wyatt of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board writes and encloses the 
following ruling of the Federal Reserve 
Board which appeared in the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin for July, 1921: 


“The Federal Reserve Board has received 
a number of inquiries as to whether or not 
a national bank which has been granted fi- 
duciary powers, under the terms of Section 
11 (k) of the Federal Reserve Act, may exer- 
cise those powers in states other than that 
in which it is located. 


“4 permit issued to a national bank by the 
Federal Reserve Board under the terms of 
Section 11 (k) results in an extension of the 
corporate powers of the bank to include the 
power to act in the various fiduciary capaci- 
ties mentioned in the permit. Whether or 
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not the bank may exercise those powers in 
states other than that in which it is located 
is a question which depends upon the laws 
of each of those other states since Section 
11 (k) expressly provides that the powers 
conferred by it may be exercised only ‘when 
not in contravention of state or local law. 
The Board is of the opinion that there is 
no other provision in the Federal Reserve 
Act or the National Bank Act which should 
be construed to restrict the exercise of trust 
powers in behalf of residents of other states. 

“The Federal Reserve Board is of the 
opinion therefore, that a national bank 
which has been granted permission to exer- 
cise fiduciary powers under the provisions of 
Section 11 (k) may, without other authority, 
exercise the powers granted not only in the 
state where the bank is located but also in 
any other state the laws of which do not 
expressly or by necessary implication pro- 
hibit the exercise of those powers by na- 
tional banks located in other states. The 
Board is of the opinion, however, that in 
any such case the national bank woul? have 
to conform to those laws of any state in 
which it is acting which relate to the ever- 
cise of fiduciary powers by foreign corpora- 
tions.” 

A Permanent Central Bureau of Information 

In view of frequent changes and varying 
interpretations in the laws relating to the 
qualification of foreign corporations acting 
as executor and trustee under the laws of 
other states, your committee has deemed it 
advisable to establish a central file or bureau 
to maintain systematic contact and collect 
the latest available information from the 
various states, appertaining to this subject. 
An arrangement has therefore been made 
with the publisher of Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine to maintain such central file or 
bureau. Not only the members of the asso- 
ciation, but also trust companies and banks 
ot all states, authorized to exercise fiduciary 
powers, are invited to avail themselves, free 
of charge, of the records maintained by 
Trust COMPANIES Magazine. 

The value of this service, together with 
periodical revision and publication of this 
report, will be appreciated in view of the 
problems which confront trust officers in 
consulting with clients contemplating ap- 
pointment of trust companies or banks as 
executors and trustees and where situs of 
property or real estate may require adminis- 
tration in other states. It is also proposed 
to amplify this service by securing latest in- 
formation from the respective states as to 


qualifications governing guardianship, com- 
mittee, conservator and as trustee under cor- 
porate mortgages as well as statutory fees 
allowed executors and trustees. 

In each instance the name of the attorney 
or the source of information and the date of 
the opinion have been noted, but since 
the laws of the various states are con- 
stantly changing, it would be advisable for 
any bank or trust company in New York, be- 
fore qualifying in any foreign state, to con- 
sult local ceunsel. The volume of business 
to be obtained. should also be considered by 
the bank or trust company before qualifying, 
in order to ascertain whether the cost would 
justify the compensation to be received. 

For the convenience of members and 
others the status of New York or “foreign” 
trust companies and banks, in each of the 
foreign states, has been summarized in tabu- 
lar form and is included in this report. 


Members of the Committee: 


Jacop C. Kiinck, Chairman 
Trust Officer, Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company 


H. F. Wizson, Jr., Vice-President 
Bankers Trust Company 


CALVERT BREWER, Vice-President 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 


H. W. Wiis, Assistant Trust Officer 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
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MORTGAGE PROVISION OF BONDS 

If a first mortgage does not contain the 
provision, which is usual in the older mort- 
gages, that the lien of the indenture should 
include all property owned or thereafter ac- 
quired, it would be possible for the company 
to issue bonds secured by a first mortgage 
upon the branches and a second mortgage 
upon the main line. These bonds would be 
inferior to the bonds secured by the first 
mortgage upon the main line, because the 
branches are not indispensable to the main 
line, while the main line is indispensable to 
the branches. The holders of bonds secured 
by a first mortgage upon branch lines, in 
ease of default and foreclosure proceedings, 
come into possession of property which de- 
pends upon other property for its value. On 
the other hand, foreclosure of a mortgage 
upon the main line would bring into posses- 
sion of the bondholders property which could 
stand upon its own feet, which would not 
depend wholly or mainly upon the branches 
for its traffic, and to whose earning power 
the possession of branches would not be es- 
sential. 
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INTERDEPENDENCE AND MUTUAL CONTACTS BETWEEN 
TRUST COMPANIES AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


HOW THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF A MODERN TRUST COMPANY 
SERVE ATTORNEYS 


MARQUIS EATON 
Of Defrees, Buckingham and Eaton, of the Chicago Bar 





(Eprror’s Note: Fourteen years ago, at the sixteenth annual meeting of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers Association, Mr. Marquis Eaton read a paper 
on “The Relation of the Trust Company to the Lawyer” which was hailed as one of the 
most masterful and enlightened contributions on that much discussed subject. The views 
then expressed by Mr. Eaton have an even more forceful application to the relations that 
exist today between lawyers and trust companies. Mr. Eaton occupies a high position 
in the American Bar and has for many years been the managing partner of Defrees, 
Buckingham and Eaton, one of the three largest law firms in Chicago. At the request of 
the editor of Trust Companies, Mr. Eaton has kindly revised his paper in the light of 
changes or developments that have taken place, especially in the last few years. As re- 
vised and presented herewith Mr. Eaton’s paper deserves to be broadcasted among law- 


yers in every American community. ) 


NTERDEPENDENCE is the term which 

correctly characterizes the vast majority 

of the essential and legitimate activities 
of the modern trust company and the lawyer. 
Such interrelation does not consist in sports- 
manlike division of common spoils among two 
eager and competing groups. Neither does it 
consist in any type of armed neutrality or in- 
vocation of the doctrine of “the survival of 
the fittest.” 

It is quite true that many lawyers do not 
fully realize or appreciate the extent to 
which they rely upon trust company services 
in connection with their professional pursuits 
and which have become indispensable. For 
the purpose of developing the subject it may 
be well to consider separately the relation of 
the lawyer to the distinctive or major de- 
partments of a modern trust company, name- 
ly, the financial department the safety de- 
posit department, real estate department, 
bond department and perhaps most important 
the trust department. 


Financial Department 

In its financial or banking department the 
trust company does not compete with the law- 
yer to a greater or different degree than does 
the national bank. The interrelation of the 
banking and legal profession is the more 
marked in the case of the trust company than 
in the case of the national bank, because of 
the broader powers and wider scope of invest- 
ment accorded to the former. The lawyer, if 


he has earned a reputation for reliability and 
prudence, can, through the cooperation of 
the trust company, assure every responsible 
client the financial support necessary to the 
protection of his legal rights; which protec- 
tion, by the way, is required less often in 
litigated matters than in the carrying out 
of amicable adjustments and constructive 
plans. 

It is true that some lawyers act as bank- 
ers for their clients, loaning them money 
and otherwise acquiring a direct financial in- 
terest in the plan, adjustment or litigation 
in which they are professionally engaged ; 
but all that a lawyer can safely do in ren- 
dering his client financial assistance can be 
done better and with greater propriety 
through the banking department of the trust 
company. The law office used as a bank is as 
impertinent and as perilous to the client as 
the bank or trust company used as a law 
office. 

I have been told, and I believe it to be 
true, that lawyers introduce more acceptable 
customers to the banking department of the 
trust company than does any other profes- 
sional or business group. Reciprocally, the 
wide scope of trust company banking gives 
frequent occasion for the employment by the 
trust company of the lawyer’s professional 
services. 

The trust company, therefore, in its finan- 
cial or banking department, does not com- 
pete with the lawyer in any of his legitimate 
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and essential lines of business, and it does 


aid him in these lines by occasional direct em- 
ployment and by with 
his clients. 


constant cooperation 


Safety Deposit Department 
The safety deposit department is one which 
is of special convenience to the lawyer. Until 
it came into popular use his office was the 
usual permanent depository of wills, title pa- 
pers, life insurance policies, contracts, stock 
certificates, promissory notes and bonds. He 


was a bailee without hire; held to a limited 
financial but a= strict moral responsibility. 
Frequently, in an emergency, he was able, 


after hours of patient search, to find the pa- 
per which the client claimed to have left with 
him for safe-keeping. This proved that the 
document had survived the successive house- 
cleanings, by means of which he had sought 
to extend the resources of his always over- 
crowded office; that it had through 
the fire; that it had been’ spared by 
the burglars when they ransacked his papier 
maché vault. 


come 


Often the lawyer did not find the paper for 
the reason that he never had it. This did not 


avail him. His réle of universal depository 
made him the logical suspect in connection 
with every missing document. This custom 


earried with it no compensation to the lawyer 
and him heavily in time, 
nerve force and friends. He 


cost office 
is today the best 
drummer for the safe deposit department. He 


ean and does a great deal for this department. 


space, 


It can do little for him except to take away 
from him the haunted look which he always 
until his clients 
advice and to rent safe deposit boxes for the 


wore began to act on his 
safekeeping of their private papers and per- 
sonal effects. 

The law office becomes often for some tem- 
porary purpose the 
documents of 


logical depository for 
significance 
curities of large monetary value. 
vers, 


and for se- 
Many law- 
been at pains to se- 
cure for their offices the most modern and ef- 
ficient private vault equipment. 
the use of office vaults for safekeeping pur- 


great 


therefore. have 


Even so, 
poses is at best a temporary expedient, the 
careful lawyer and. when the 
obligation of custody is to rest on him for 
any considerable period, he becomes himself 
a direct patron of the safe deposit company. 


so regards it, 


Real Estate Department 
A real estate department is an indispen- 
sable adjunct to the business of every trust 
company. Such a department ina law of- 
fice argues a lack of law business. Lawyers 
as lawyers do not compete with real estate 
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agents, individual or corporate, any more than 
with contractors, merchants or physicians. It 
is true that the purchase, lease, sale or im- 
provement of real estate involves many ques- 
tions of law, but such questions are involved 
in the conduct of all branches of 
The fact that one has been admitted to prac- 
tice law does not make his loaning of money, 
dealing in securities and buying and selling 
of real estate law practice. When so engaged 
he is a private banker or broker—a legitimate 
ealling, but one not technically 
with the profession of law. A man can com- 
plain, as a real estate agent, of the competi- 
tion of trust companies if as such he thinks 
he has cause for lawyer 
ought not broker 
and the competition he 


business. 


associated 


complaint, but a 
to invade the calling of a 
then complain that 


encounters there is competition in the prac- 
tice of law. 
While much of the business of the real 


estate department is not law business at all, 
the department, if it is 


specting concern, consults lawyers, when legal 


a responsil le self-re 


instruments are to be drawn, mortgages fore 
closed, liens protected, contracts enforced or 
Thus, in 
this branch of its activities also, the modern 
trust company helpful 
operative toward the 
of the bar. 


In some states, where trust companies are 


other legal questions determined. 
maintains a and ¢o 


relationship members 


organized to pass upon and guarantee title to 
real estate, the examining ab 
stracts has been practically monopolized by 


business of 


these companies, which perform these services 
in connection with the issue of 
tee policy. 1] this marks a 
distinct advance in the direction of simplify 
ing and assuring the title to real estate. Law 
yers who complain of title insurance as com- 
petitive have, with their initial premise, lost 
the argument. 
a consideration is not law 


their guaran- 


believe practice 


risk for 
business—it is a 
Under the guarantee 
policy the liability is absolute and is based 
Under the 
lawyer's opinion of title the liability is much 


The assumption of a 
species of insurance. 


on commercial considerations. 


more restricted and rests on somewhat tech 
nical legal grounds. The customer has, 


through the evolution of the title insurance 
company, acquired an assurance much more 
tangible and readily than that 
given him under the old system of lawyers’ 


enforceable 


opinions of title. There has been in this 
evolution no avoidable infringement of pro- 
fessional prerogatives. 
Bond Department 
Whether the bond department of a trust 


company is an advantage or a disadvantage 


jap team deen 


eee aN i ca 
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to the private bond broker and dealer in se- 
curities is not my purpose to inquire. The 
relation of this department to the lawyer is 
certainly a helpful one. Responsible trust 
companies buy and sell bonds of those issues 
only which are certified by conservative and 
capable counsel. A bond is simply the final 
evidence of a sequence of purely legal trans- 
actions. The development of this type of se- 
curity is law business, pure and simple. Traf- 
fic in the security after the same has been 
legally developed is not law business. I will 
go further, under the protest of some of my 
professional brethren, and declare that coun 
seling with respect to the investment of sur- 
plus funds is not ordinarily to be classed as 
law business. To be sure the lawyer has per- 
formed this function from time beyond mem 
ory, but he, like the minister and the doc- 
tor, is not limited in his usefulness to strictly 
professional concerns. I am not seeking to 
divorce him from any of the personal respon- 
sibilities which flow from his confidential re- 
lation to his client. I do insist that his in- 
terest as a lawyer is limited to a technical 
examination of the legal history of a particu 
lar investment; as a lawyer he has nothing to 
do with the question of choice among securi 
ties legally established. His special fitness 
for advising precisely the investment which 
his client needs is assumed more often than 
itis proved. It is my opinion that in the vast 
majority of cases he would serve his client 
best by confining himself to the client’s law 
business, committing the client, with respect 
to his investments, to the bond department of 
a well organized and conservative trust com 
pany [ assume that the bond department 
of every trust company of the type described 
is dominated by a man of special education 
and technical experience in the matter of in 
vestments. For any one trust company to in 
vite public confidence without such a special 
ist in its investment department is to negative 
every principle on which the just appeal of 


trust Companies in general is based. 


Trust Department 


In my consideration of the financial. safety 
deposit, real estate and bond department of 
the trust company I have endeavored to show 
that the relation of these departments to 
the lawyer is not competitive in any sense 
which gives him a just ground of complaint. 
I have sought to establish that such functions 
as the loaning of money on securities, the safe 
keeping of important documents, the insur 
ance of real estate titles and the investment 
of surplus funds are, by whomsoever per- 
formed, not the service contemplated by the 


lawyer's exclusive license. You have inferred 
that it is my viewpoint that a lawyer can 
complain as a lawyer of competition in such 
branches of service only as, under his license, 
he is presumed to possess an exclusive fitness 
to perform. 

In the consideration of the final division 
of the subject, the trust department and its 
relation to the lawyer, I shall refer to many 
ties of mutual helpfulness which exist be- 
tween us and which grow stronger with the 
years. I shall also mention certain practices 
of a few trust companies which are not con- 
ducive to a mutual good will, but which on 
the contrary, violate the rights of the lawyer 
and of the general public. I refer to the 
occasional encroachment of trust companies 
upon a field where special and technical qual- 
ifications ascertained and certified by the 
state are, under established public policy, re- 
garded as a prerequisite to service in that 
field. 

The business of the trust department may 
be roughly classified with reference to the 
source of the authority exercised, into three 
main divisions. 

In the first division is comprehended the 
variety of transactions growing out of the 
development of the modern corporation and 
the demand for a better safe-guarding of cor- 
porate business. The service of the trust 
company as agent of underwriting and stock- 
holders’ syndicate, as depository upon the 
increase or reduction of capital stock, or un- 
der plans of reorganizations, or upon the sale 
or exchange of securities, as fiscal agent for 
the payment of coupons and bonds, as trus- 
tee in corporate mortgages and as registrar 
and transfer agent of the shares of stock of 
other corporations, is so manifestly to be per- 
ferred to the service of an individual, or, in 
fact, of any other known agency, that it is 
now almost universally availed of by the 
experienced and careful lawyers. 

The second of the three branches of trust 
department business embraces those cases 
where the confidence is imposed by an indi- 
vidual or individuals to whom the trustee is 
directly accountable. In this division fall 
most of the trusts growing out of the private 
relations of life, designed to be discharged 
during the lifetime of the creator of the trust. 
For example, all those cases of trust company 
control of property during the temporary 
absence of indisposition of the owner, the 
management of the separate estate of mar- 
ried women, the discharge of escrow appoint- 
ments, and, in general, the carrying out of 
private stipulations and agreements. 


Most assuredly the lawyer has no right to 


















object when an individual, seeking either to 
divest himself of an irksome responsibility 
or to find some disinterested party to carry 
out conventional business directions, is at- 
tracted by the organization, the responsibility 
and the permanence of the trust company and 
its trust department. Neither may the law- 
yer object if the commission deliberately 
imposed by the individual is complicated 
rather than conventional and legal rather 
than commercial, but in such case he can 
and ought to insist that the draft of the 
legal document creating and evidencing the 
trust be regarded as law business of the most 
technical character, and that its preparation 
be accordingly surrounded with every protec- 
tion as to disinterestedness which the ethics 
of the legal profession in such cases impose. 


Distinction Between Trust and Legal 
Functions 
The third and final branch of trust depart- 
ment business to be considered is that where- 
in the accountability of the trust company is 











to or under the direction of the court. This 
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Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
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Type of advertising used by Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co., of New Orleans, which 
promotes good will between trust com- 
panies and lawyers 
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includes service as administrator, 
conservator and guardian, as testamentary 
trustee and as assignee, receiver or trustee of 
a business either involved in 
litigation. It is in with those 
branches of business which have to do with 
the courts that the ambitions of certain trust 
companies have outrun not only their own 
eapacities, but the elementary proprieties. 
This result has been due, in a measure, to a 
failure to distinguish branches of 
employment which any willing and conscien- 
tious agent has a right to solicit and accept, 
and other branches the right to discharge 
which rests exclusively in special and tech- 


executor, 


insolvent or 
connection 


between 


nical education, coupled with a direct per- 
sonal and summary responsibility to the 
court. With respect to all law business, the 


lawyer’s responsibility is as exclusive as that 
of the surgeon or physician in their own fields. 
The trust company has no more right to do a 
particular thing when the thing itself is cor- 
rectly denominated law business than it would 
have to prescribe for the sick or to compound 
a prescription when those technical functions 
are properly assigned to the doctor and the 
druggist. Throughout this paper I have en- 
deavored to apply the test, “Is it 
law business?” and have as to the vast ma- 
jority of trust company transactions answered 
the question in the negative. 


simple 


In my opinion 
the same result is reached when we apply the 
test to the office of executor, administrator, 
guardian, receiver, conservator and testamen- 
tary trustee. The trust company is ordinarily 
well equipped to accept employment of this 
character, lawyers more and 
more inclined to deem themselves ineligible. 
What the public has a right to insist upon 
is that no trust company or other corporation, 
directly or indirectly, put itself in the posi- 
tion of rendering legal services to any client, 


whereas are 


whether the client in question be an individ- 
ual or a corporate the court. 
To illustrate: To serve as executor is not law 
business: but to draw 


appointee of 


a will involving a com- 
plicated distribution of a testator’s estate is 
law business, and nothing else. 

Every client when he executes a will, makes 
an assignment or trust has the 
right to have is imperative that 
he should capable, disinterested and 
responsible The responsibility 
client is not 
which ex- 


declares a 
indeed, it 
have 

counsel. 
the entitled is 
the responsibility 
itself in and in general 
reputation. It is the responsibility of an of- 
ficer of the court 
responsibility 


to which 
merely 
presses dollars 
nothing less than this—a 
unfaithfulness to which in 


Continued on page 92 




















WHAT THE RESTORATION OF THE GOLD STANDARD 
MEANS TO AMERICAN BUSINESS AND PRODUCERS 


M. A. TRAYLOR 
President First National Bank of Chicago 





F all the sins of omission and commission 
charged against the Federal Reserve sys 
tem by banker, business man, live stock 


man or political blatherskites in the last five 
years were true, and practically none of them 
are, the service rendered the commerce and 
industry of the country and of the world by 
the system in connection with the restoration 
of the gold standard in so large a part of 
the world would far outweigh any mistakes 
that those in charge of the system may have 
made; and no banker, business man or farm- 
er should permit any self serving declara- 
tion by favor seeking demagogue to swerve 
him from a determination to that the 
system is maintained and preserved for the 
future welfare of the business of the country. 


see 


The recent action of Great Britain in de- 
claring that it will again redeem its paper 


money in gold means that British buyers of 
American products can pay for them with 
money which has a fixed value, money which 
is accepted the world over at its face value 
in gold. With the return of Great Britain to 
the gold standard, a majority of the countries 
of Europe now have paper currencies equal to 
gold, 

American bankers have assisted in the 
British return to the gold standard by giving 


a $100,000,000 credit to the British govern- 
ment. But more important than this was 


the action of your Federal Reserve Bank and 
the other eleven banks in granting 
the request of the Bank of England for ma- 
terial cooperation. They have, as you know, 
placed $200,000,000 gold at the disposal of 
the Bank of England for two years, to be 
used by it, if necessary in maintaining the 
gold standard. I have no doubt that the readi- 
ness of the reserve banks thus to cooperate 
with the Bank of England was an important 
influence in the willingness of the British 
people to take this all important step for 
the preservation of the gold standard. 

This the 
most step in 
producers 


reserve 


reserve banks 
aid of 
who 


action of was a 
American 


will benefit 


constructive 
farmers and 





greatly by the removal of this element of 
uncertainty from their export transactions. 
Not with 


however, 


connection 
the 
been of service to our people. 


alone in this matter, 
system 
Notwithstand- 


ing we hear frequently these days expressions 


has Federal Reserve 


of dissatisfaction with business conditions, we 
that fundamentally condi- 
tions are very sound and that we are actually 
very 


know very well 


doing a large volume of business, no 
little part of which is due to the equalizing 
and stabilizing effect exercised by the Federal 
Reserve system on the credits of the country. 

Throughout the the last five 
years there have been no times of either strin- 
plethora of credit. 
have run along on a rather level keel and in 
my judgment have had much to do with the 
stable volume of business which we have en- 
joyed, and which is quite contrary to the 
old experience of the aftermath of panics, 
when the first effect has been very cheap 
credit and secondary inflation, with its accom- 
paniment of tight money again and a further 
Whether the new method of con- 
ducting the business of the country is to be 
permanent or not, one cannot very well guess ; 
but it is very certain that at the present time 
the so-called hand to mouth buying is very 
soundly entrenched, that it is sane and makes 
for steadier and wholesome conditions 
seems to me obvious. With greatly expanded 
facilities for manufacture, with the 
transportation system in the world, and with 
assured credit facilities for handling the needs 
of business, it would seem unreasonable that 
we should in the near future resort to the 
old method of speculation such as is_ in- 
separably tied up with large future commit- 
ments in anticipation of baying demands, If 
we will preserve ou: transportation system in 
its present state of efficiency, together with a 
credit structure as only the Federal Reserve 
system can guarantee, I feel we need have no 


stress of 


gency or bank Rates 


depression. 


more 


best 


apprehension but on the contrary sound op- 
timism for the future. 
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Forty-two Years of Steady and 
Consistent Growth 


HE real wealth of a community 
measured by a balance sheet, 





cannot always be definitely 
because in estimating values 
we must also take into consideration those less tangible assets 
which are found in Good-wi/l/, Experience and the . 
a needed service. 






1bility to perform 













Yet the average individual today has been educated to think of wealth 


in relative terms, and that is why a comparative report of bank deposits, 
as shown above, has been chosen as an index to the growing wealth of this 


community and a measure cf the confidence which this institution enjoys. 


Tracing the history of this Company, since its organization in 1883, we 
find that the years have been marked by a normal and healthy growth 
clearly reflected in an increase in bank accounts, in the number and amount 


of mortgage loans, in the volume of bond underwritings , and in the demand 
for other Trust Company service. 













Looking at the situation from another angle, we may say that the growth 
of the Northwest has been possible through the service of such institutions 


The stockholders and directors of this Company have reason to be proud 
that The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company has grown to its present size 
by virtue of the outstanding service it has been able to render this com- 
munity. Backed by 42 years of financial experience, this institution is in 


an excellent position to serve, and supply the needs of individuals and 
organizations throughout the Northwest. 












THE MINNESOT/ 
405 Marquette 


OAN & TRUST Co 
Minneapolis 






Capital and Surplus $2,000,000, Resources over $17,500,000 
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FAMILIARIZING EMBRYO LAWYERS WITH TRUST 
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COMPANY SERVICE 


HOW THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF 
CULTIVATING GOOD WILL OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


TRACY E. HERRICK 
Assistant Vice-President, The Cleveland Trust Company 





RUST companies now generally observe 
the policy of cultivating the good will 
and cooperation of members of the 
Antagonisms and misunder- 
rapidly way to more 
wholesome and mutually beneficial relations. 
Trust companies recognize that the lawyer's 
office is one of the most prolific sources for 
securing new trust business. Experience has 
demonstrated that misunderstandings 
have been chiefly due to lack of familiarity 
on the part of lawyers with the real fune 
tions and services of the trust department. As 
the lawyer into 


legal profession, 


standings are giving 


also 


comes closer contact with 
trust company operations he also secures a 
better knowledge of the many ways in which a 


trust department is actually helpful instead 





of competitive. Talks by trust company of- 


ficers before bar associations and addresses 
by leading attorneys before trust company 
groups have accomplished much toward pro- 
moting harmonious relations. 

It is logical 


fective 


to assume that the most ef- 
approach to solving the problem of 
trust company-lawyer relationship is to give 
the embryo or rising young lawyer a clear 
understanding of trust department functions. 
He is then in a more receptive and impartial 
frame of mind. Believing in “direct action” 
the Cleveland Trust Company has for some 
years conducted a successful plan of reaching 
the graduating law students of its commun- 
ity. For some years now the Cleveland Trust 
Company has given an annual reception to 





GIVING EMBRYONIC LAWYERS A “CLOSE UP” 
Trust COMPANY 


OF THE OPERATIONS OF A MODERN 


Members of the Graduating Law Class of Western Reserve University who were recently entertained and guided through 
the various departments of the Cleveland Trust Company 
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JEWELRY MAKING 
IN RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island is one of the leading sections 
of the world producing diversified forms 
of jewelry. Accurate information con- 
cerning this important industry in Rhode 
Island may be obtained by addressing 
this Company. 
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Hospital Trust Company 


YS WESTMINSTER ST. PROVIDENCE — — ZI6MAIN ST. PAWTUCKET 


The Oldest Trust Company in New England 











the graduating class of the Western Reserve 
University of Cleveland, which has become a 
fixture and the practical value of which has 
been clearly demonstrated. 

Every year the senior class of the Western 
Reserve University, headed by C. M. Finfrock, 
secretary, is the guest of the Cleveland Trust 
Company during a tour of inspection of bank 
departments and at dinner in the bank cafe- 
teria. Then the visitors listen to an instruc- 
tive address by one of the trust officials. Novel 
invitations were used the last two years. 
These were in the shape of bookmarks which 
the young attorney might later use in delving 
through musty tomes. The dinner menu was 
printed on one side and the evening’s program 
on the other. The school insignia topped the 
card and the name of each recipient was hand- 
written at the bottom. Thus the invitation 
was given permanent or at least semi-perma- 
nent utility value. 

The visitors were first taken to a confer- 
ence room where they heard a short talk on 
credits. Suecessively short talks were given 
by officers of the bank as safe deposits, bank- 
ing. foreign and estates departments were vis- 
ited. Then followed an excellent dinner in 
the bank’s cafeteria and the class adjourned 
to the board room; cigars were passed and 
there followed an address by Vice-president 


I. F. Freiberger, in charge of the trust de- 
partment. His topic was “Trust Company 
Facilities of Interest to the Practicing Attor- 
ney.” 

Very little, if any, reference was made 
specifically to The Cleveland Trust Company, 
the speaker being content to leave with his 
audience the thought that there is benefit to 
be derived from close cooperation with a trust 
company. The secretary of the law school 
responded and expressed his appreciation in 
behalf of the class. 

While the trust company is naturally inter- 
ested in potential business which these youth- 
ful attorneys will eventually control, it is 
equally concerned that the young lawyer shall 
have at the outset a proper conception of the 
trust company’s place and purpose in the 
care and conservation of estates. At the uni- 
versity the faculty and undergraduates have 
long been enthusiastic about these friendly 
and instructive meetings. Speaking for the 
students of Western Reserve University Law 
School, who have enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Cleveland Trust Company during the past 
few years, Secretary Finfrock said, following 
the recent annual occasion : 

“T can say that the students are unanimous 
in their opinion that the tour of the bank, to- 
gether with the special features which are 
explained by the officers of the bank and the 
general feeling that is inculeated by the sin- 
cere cordiality of the entire organization, has 
made for a much clearer understanding by 
the young men about to enter the profession 
of law of the function of a bank and its inti- 
mate relationship with a large part of the 
legal practice, especially as it has developed 
in a large city. 

“It seems to me that there has been, on the 
part of many attorneys as well as bankers, a 
misunderstanding of this relationship. Any- 
thing, therefore, that has as its objective the 
creation of a spirit of cooperation between 
bankers and attorneys is to be commended. 
The Cleveland Trust Company has, in a large 
way, sensed this, and I believe has achieved 
excellent results in its carrying of information 
to the young men and women who are about 
to begin the practice of law.” 

There are law schools in practically every 
large city, and there is no reason why the 
plan of the Cleveland Trust Company should 
not find favor and cordial response quite 
generally throughout the country. 

oo > 

John R. Kauffman, who is 97 years old and 
has been a director of the Sunbury Trust & 
Deposit Company of Sunbury, Pa., for thirty- 
five years, has not missed a single meeting 
of the board of directors. 
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of a “poor little rich girl” 
in 14th century Britain 


-— Berkeley was out of funds. 
She was ‘“‘broke.’”’ There she was in 
town, miles from home, without money, 
but with a very natural desire to hear 
the jingle of coins in her purse. 


She did have a perfectly good horse, 
and, according to the story, “‘She even 
contemplated selling her horse and walk- 
ing back to the vast landed estates of 
which she was the mistress.” * 


In those days, stocks and bonds, and 
other modern investments did not exist. 
Banks had yet to make their appearance 
in England. Wealthy people who tried 
to make provision for their families were 
forced to invest in gold and silver plate, 
chains, brooches, and other trinkets, 
easily bought but, in those days, not 


easily sold. Or, they had the alternative 
of buying land and being “‘land poor.” 


But in either case, those possessors of 
fortunes in lands or treasures were often 
at their wits’ end to secure a mere trifle 
of ready money. 

a * * 


ODAY it is still difficult always 

to be sure that investments are 
marketable and dependable. Impartial 
financial counsel at the Seaboard is yours 
for the asking. 


With no securities of our own to sell, 
we report facts without any self-interest 
in the matter. Our unusual facilities for 
gathering information about securities 
is a service we are glad to extend to our 
depositors who ask for it. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


115 BROADWAY 


BROAD AND BEAVER 


24 EAST 45TH ST. 


* Incident related by Ellis T. Powell in his “Evolution of the Money Market.” 
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Foreign Branches 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA Havana, CuBa 





European ‘Representative 


24, O_p Broap St., Lonpon 





HEN you have Boston or New Eng- 
land business, send it to us. With 
ten ofhces covering the city and direct 
collection facilities throughout this sec- 
tion, we afford quickest and best service. 


Correspondence invited. 
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NEW SYSTEM OF TRANSMITTING CHECKS AND 
VERIFYING STOCK TRANSFER SIGNATURES BY 
TELE-PHOTOGRAPH 


PLANS FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL SERVICE 





ELEGRAPHIC transmission of checks 

and documents requiring verification 

of signature is the next step in the 
ceaseless march toward greater efficiency and 
speed in commercial and banking operations. 
Following closely upon the inauguration of 
a night air mail service between New York 
and Chicago which is expected to develop 
greater expedition in bank clearance opera- 
tions there comes announcement of the trans- 
mission of checks by telegraph. Experiments 
are now being perfected by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company for the 
purpose of commercializing the latest new 
electrical device known as the _ tele-photo- 
graph which has already proven successful 
in transmitting photographic scenes and il- 
lustrations between distant cities. Tests 
have been conducted over a distance of 5600 
miles, between New York and San Francisco 
with transmission time of only seven min- 
utes, 

Satisfactory results have already been ob- 
tained by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in electrical transmission of 
checks between New York and Chicago. If 
the tests prove successful the tele-photo- 
graph is expected to serve as a most valuable 
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aid in facilitation of banking business. It 
will meke possible the cashing of checks be- 
tween “New York and San Francisco, for ex- 
ample, in a few hours where now there is 
delay of four or five days. The bank re- 
ceiving the check transmits it by wire to- 
gether with inquiry as to authenticity of the 
signature and standing of the account. On 
receipt of the reply the bank holding the 
check may complete the transaction at once. 
Because of the possibilities of this new sys- 
tem banks and trust companies, including 
federal reserve bank officials and clearing 
house managers are watching the experi- 
ments with keen interest. 


Expediting Stock Transfers 


There is another aspect to this new device 
which is of special interest to trust compa- 
nies and banks as transfer agents and regis- 
trars. In the conduct of transfer department 
operations it is necessary to verify signa- 
tures, number of shares involved and other 
data relating to stock transfers. One of the 
uses which may be made of the tele-photo- 
graphs would arise in the case where stock 
is issued by a corporation in a distant city, 
duly signed by the corporation officials and 
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TRANSMIITING BANK CHECKS BY TELEGRAPH 


A recent innovation is the conduct of experiments by means of a new device, the Tele-Photograph, by which checks 
are transmitted by wire as shown above 
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forwarded to a New York broker for sale. 
Following the sale of the stock it is sent to 
the transfer agent who of course is obliged 
to complete his part of the transavtion in the 
shortest time. Should the agent 
fail to recognize the signatures or 
should he feel that there is a possibility of 
forgery, he is confronted with the alterna 
tive of proceeding with the transfer, and 
later determining if the signature is correct, 
or holding up the transfer until the 
ture can be. verified. 


transfer 
one of 


signa- 
Should he adopt the 
latter course and it was found out later that 
the signature was genuine, there is the possi- 
bility of monetary loss should the stock flue- 
tuate in the meantime, Through the use of 
tele-photographs, it is possible to secure this 
verification prior to the opening of the stock 
market on the day after the transfer agent 
has received the stock. 

Samples of stock certificates transmitted 
by the tele-photograph device have been sub- 
mitted to the New York Stock 
Transfer Association as well as to Stock Ex 
change authorities, If such transmission 
proves practical the use of the electrical de- 
vice may be extended to verification of signa- 
tures to many 


officers of 


other classes of documents 
entering into daily banking and commercial 
operation, The question of legality of signa- 
tures transmitted by that re- 
mains to be settled. Another important pos 
sibility is the transmission of finger prints. 
This 
signatures 


wire is one 


system of transmitting 


electrically 


pictures or 
first publicly 
tested in essentially its present form in May, 
1924. The demonstration is in an- 
ticipation of the opening of a transcontinen- 
tal picture transmission service shortly to be 
announced by the American Telephone and 


was 


present 





Receiving End of Tele-Photograph which is being adapted to 


commercial and banking use 
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Reproduction of a photograph of the Main Office building 

of the Guaranty Trust Company, New York, transmitted 

recently over the wires of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Telegraph Company. : The is a de- 


velopment of the engineers of the American 


system 


Telephone and Telegraph Company and the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Incorporated. 
It is the outcome of work covering several 
years and provides a simple, rapid and ae- 
curate picture’ transmitting which 
will operate over a telephone line. The ap- 
paratus represents the association of many 
recent inventions by telephone engineers to- 
gether with standard types of telephone and 
telegraph apparatus which have 
been readapted to this new use. 

The simplicity of the method 
is such that a positive transpar- 
ency film is suitable for trans- 
mission. The apparatus is so de- 
signed as to transmit a picture 
five inches by inches in 
seven minutes. The picture is re- 
ceived in such form that, after 
photographic development of the 
usual sort, it is practically. un- 
distinguishable from an ordinary 
photograph. Officials of the 


System 


seven 


American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company announce that 


the extent to which it is installed 
will depend upon the demand 
which arises for this service, 
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PRACTICAL AND LEGAL PRECAUTIONS IN CONDUCTING 
AGENCY, CUSTODIAN AND SAFE-KEEPING ACCOUNTS 


BASIS OF COMPENSATION AND ELIMINATION OF GRATUITOUS 
SERVICES 


J. E. McGUIGAN 
Trust Officer, Humboldt Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 








(Eprror’s Nore: One of the 


the value 


first essentials in rendering agency, custodian and safe- 
keeping services is clear definition of liabilities assumed and likewise the 
making such accounts the dumping place for “free services.” Mr. 


avoidance of 
UcGuigan stresses 


of such accounts in developing living and testamentary trust appointments. 


Following is his paper which was presented before the Conference on Trust Functions con- 
ducted in connection with the recent annual convention of the American Institute of 


Banking at Kansas City.) 


HE safekeeping account is the logical 

outgrowth of the application of scien- 

tific methods adopted by the trust de- 
partment for the care and management of 
property entrusted to its care.. In general 
usage, the terms agency, custodian and safe- 
keeping are used interchangeably to describe 
a plan for safekeeping and accounting for, 
under instructions, of valuable and usually 
income bearing personal property. The gen- 
eral purpose of the account is to relieve the 
owner of the property from the many de- 
tails attendant upon such ownership and in- 
volves many duties on the part of the trust 
department. The most common duties are 
the physical safekeeping of the property, the 
collection of the interest, dividends, rents, 
etc., the collection of maturing principal, 
whether such maturity be regular or at some 
earlier date fixed for redemption, notifying 
the owner of conversion rights or rights to 
subscribe which may accrue upon stocks, fol- 
lowing instructions relative to the purchase 
or sale of securities, disbursing funds re- 
ceived in accordance with. instructions, and 
preparing statements showing receipts and 
disbursements, 


Limit Liability by Agreement 

It is at once evident that the acceptance 
of such accounts involves much liability on 
the part of the bank and consideration should 
be given to the amount of such liability and 
how we may best protect ourselves from 
risks which we do not intend to assume. The 
true safekeeping account is the one under 
which the trust department accepts property 
to be held safely and performs no other serv- 
ice except upon the request of the owner. 


Most of this business has been inherited 
from other departments of the bank, or is 
undertaken at the request of another depart- 
ment and usually no compensation to the 
trust department is provided. In such cases, 
the bank is a gratuitous bailee and as such, 
is bound to use ordinary care only, in the 
handling of the property. Yet it is often 
difficult to define “ordinary care” and when 
loss is suffered, the bank usually is called 
upon to reimburse the owner of the property. 
Of course, the omission of ordinary care is 
negligence for which the bank as bailee is as- 
suredly liable. 

In every account of this kind, the bank 
should endeavor to limit its liability by 
agreement. This may be done by inserting 
in its receipt and in the letter of instructions 
deposited with the securities, a clause recit- 
ing the fact that the securities are held for 
gratuitous safekeeping and that the bank 
shall not be liable for loss of or damage to 
the property caused by theft, burglary, em- 
bezzlement, fire or any cause whatsoever, 
but that the entire risk of such loss or dam- 
age is assumed by the depositor. 


The True Agency Account 

In the true agency account, as distin- 
guished from the gratuitous safekeeping ac- 
count, compensation for the bank is provided 
and the agency is created either by agree- 
ment or by ratification. In such cases, the 
liability of the bank is greater and it is held 
responsible for the omission of that degree 
of care which a reasonably prudent person 
would exercise in regard to similar property 
of his own. Yet here again, it is difficult to 
determine whether or not the bank has 
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failed in its duty and a difference in opinion 
may result in attempting to define “reason- 
able care.” A proper precaution on the part 
of the bank would be to stipulate in its re- 
ceipt and in the agency agreement, that the 
bank agrees to give the securities deposited 
the same degree of care which it gives to its 
own securities, and that beyond such care, 
the bank shall not be responsible for loss or 
damage from any whatsoever. If 
deemed advisable, a clause may be added ex- 
pressly exempting the bank from liability for 
loss due to its own negligence. 
courts do not look with 
stipulations and they are 
strongly against the bailee. 
When safekeeping or agency accounts are 


cause 


However, the 
favor upon such 
construed most 


accepted, a very necessary precaution is to 
obtain definite instructions. This is some- 
times done by using a form of receipt which 
states the terms upon which the bank ac- 
cepts custody of the property. A better way 
is to have affixed to the receipt, a letter of 
instructions containing the general terms and 
providing space for the insertion of the par- 
ticular requirements or instructions of the 
respective depositors. This letter of in- 
structions should, by all means, be properly 
signed by the depositor. 


Custodian Accounts 

In connection with the custodian account 
under which securities are deposited, we are 
often called upon to perform more extensive 
services than have been discussed. The 
trust department may be asked to prepare 
statements for income tax purposes, pay in- 
surance premiums, dues or other personal 
bills, or to do many other things which may 
include all of the duties of a financial secre- 
tary. Here again, the necessity for definite 
instructions asserts itself. 

Assuming that all proper precautions have 
been observed in the acceptance of the ac- 
count, the next problem is to properly safe- 
guard the property and comply strictly with 
the instructions given. This is essential if 
we are to maintain the high standard set 
by trust companies in the performance of 
their duties in other lines of endeavor. It is 
surprising to learn that many trust depart- 
ments do not give custodian accounts the 
same degree of care and attention which 
they give to their other accounts. Because 
of the fact that the responsibility and lia- 
bility is almost as great under custodian ac- 
counts as under living trusts, no effort 
should be spared to set up complete records. 
The accounting system should provide for 
the setting up of a par value control, the 


issuance of a properly signed official receipt 
for securities received, with proper safe- 
guards to prevent the issuance of receipts 
for securities which may not be placed in 
the vaults, ledger accounts which will at all 
times show the kind and amount of securi- 
ties in each customer’s account, a _ tickler 
system for keeping a record of income and 
maturity dates, a proof with the ledger ac- 
count of coupons out and a check on all divi- 
dends or other income received. 


Duties Under Agency Agreements 

In addition to the care and management 
of personal property, the trust department 
may have delegated to it under an agency 
agreement the care and management of real 
property. This is perhaps a more highly spe- 
cialized field and which involves more 
possibility of loss if not properly taken care 
of. <A direct financial results if taxes 
are not paid before the addition of heavy 
penalties, and the failure on the part of the 


one 


loss 


bank to keep insurance in full force may 
also result in a loss for which it will be 
held liable. Unless the bank operating a 


trust department also maintains a real estate 
division in its trust department or unless the 
volume of this class of business is sufficient- 
ly large to warrant the installation of ade- 
quate systems and records, the trust depart- 
ment will not be making a mistake if it stays 
out of this field and permits the regular real 


estate agents to assume the responsibilities 
of the management of real property. 

The agency account offers an opportunity 
to be of real service to the customers of the 
bank and both the customer and the bank 
derive real benefits. The security owner 


is rare indeed, who does not suffer losses due 
to his lack of knowledge of bonds called for 
redemption prior to maturity. If we stop to 
consider that the United States Government 
lars annually through the failure of its secn- 
rity holders to present obligations when due, 
curity holders to present obligation when due, 
we can appreciate the opportunity presented 
to save our depositors from loss due to such 
oversight. The inexperienced in 
matters find the agency account a great re- 
lief from the responsibilities and trouble- 
some problems incident to the ownership of 
property. The time of a busy man of affairs is 
too valuable to be spent in clipping coupons, 
preparing ownership certificates, or in per- 
forming any of the other detail duties in- 
volved in the proper care of securities. The 
lodge, the church, or any other organization 
ean relieve its trustees of much care, and 
save them the time spent in going to the safe 


business 
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deposit vaults, if the securities belonging to 
it are deposited under a custodian account. 

Think of the which may 
and the needlesss and 
which is eliminated, if securities are 
with the trust department while the 
is absent from the city, should he deem if 
advisable to sell any property 
to forestall a loss or to realize a profit on the 
turn of the market. All of these countless 
other benefits accrue to the depositor with- 
out the necessity of his parting with control 
or ownership of his property. In this lies the 
strongest appeal of the agency account and 
because of this retention of ownership and 
eontrol, the account is the 
secured by the trust department. Perhaps 
the greatest value of the agency account so 


money 


worry 


be saved, 
inconvenience 
left 
owner 


necessary or 


one of easiest 


far as the bank is concerned is in the contacts 
formed. If we conscientiously perform our 
duties as agent, it should not be difficult to 
the depositor that any 
placed under a living trust will receive the 
eareful attention. Confidence in the 
judgment and business methods of the agent 
will lead to nominations as executor and 
trustee under wills. Thus the advantages of 
the accounts react to the benefit of 
both the bank as well as customer. 


convince property 


same 


agency 


Collateral Advantages 


With the proper cooperation on the part 
of other departments of the bank with the 
trust department, it should be a simple mat- 
ter to build up a highly satisfactory business 
of this kind. If the individual members of 
the staff who come in contact with 
the public are educated along the proper lines, 
thereby acquiring a full knowledge of the 
benefits of the service offered by the trust 
department through the agency account, much 
real assistance and many real prospects will 
result. When a customer of the bank applies 
for a letter of credit or for travelers checks 
with the statement that he exects to be gone 
for a considerable period of time, what a 
wonderful opportunity for the teller to intro- 
duce the subject of agency service! When 
coupons are presented for payments or offered 
for deposit long after the due date, the teller 
fails in his duty to the depositor as well as 
to the bank if he does not explain the advan- 
tages of placing his securities in the custody 
of the trust department. When notes are 
paid off and collateral taken down, a sugges- 
tion from the note teller may result in new 
business. The men in the safe deposit vault 
and those in the savings department have 
countless opportunities to be of assistance to 


bank’s 


us. In fact, every man in the bank who deals 
with the public should, each day, send at 
least one prospect to the trust department. 
And we, in turn, should not forget our duty 
to the bank in general. .We should not 
look any opportunity to direct our customers 
to the other departments of the bank. 


over- 


Basis of Compensation 

great variance in the amount 
charged by the banks for agency and custo- 
dian service. It that the 
bank accepting the custody of property with- 
out undertaking any responsibilities other 
than physical nat 
charge as much as the bank rendering a true 
Then again, many banks do 
not keep complete records and consequently 
charge less than the bank which realizes the 
liability it assumes and protects itself under 
an adequate accounting system. In some in- 
stances, agency and safekeeping accounts are 
looked upon merely as a means of establish- 
ing relations which may lead to profitable 
business of a different type and consequently 
the bank either eliminates the charge or else 
does not collect more than the bare cost of 
the service rendered. 

In my opinion, the greatest mistake a trust 
department can make is to carry unprofitable 
accounts at the expense of profitable ones. 
This for the simple reason that unprofitable 
accounts have a way of increasing faster 
than profitable ones and instead of the in- 
creased profits which should result from an 
increased volume of business, a very decided 
decrease in net results. We have 
seen the banks of deposit, in their efforts to 
get ahead of their competitors, offer many 
free services and accept many unprofitable 
accounts in the mistaken belief that increased 


There is 


stands to reason 


mere safe-keeping does 


agency service. 


income 


volume brings larger profits. And now we 
behold the spectacle of these same banks 


spending vast sums of money in an attempt 
to stem the tide; costs are being analyzed 
before and committees are being 
aj pointed to devise ways and means of elim- 
inating the great evil of unremunerative serv- 
ice. We should profit from this example 
before us, and in the development of our 
field, adhere strictly to the principle of charg- 
ing the customer in proportion to the value 
of the service rendered. Many of our associ- 
ations, and nearly all of the local organiza- 
tions of trust companies have adopted sched- 
ules which are intended to be fair charges 
for service. Strict adherence to the 
schedule recommended for use in a particular 
locality will result in charging the customer 


as never 


agency 
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THE 


MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Deposits, June 30, 1925 - $294,000,000 


G. W. McGARRAH 
Chairman of the Board 





no more than he should pay for the service, 
and the bank will collec not less than it 
should receive for the duties it performs. 

The trust department is fully competent 
to pay its own way and turn in its share of 
profit, but it is manifestly unfair to burden 
it with large volume of unremunerative serv- 
ice and then have our directors point to the 
trust department as a “weak sister” unable 
to earn its keep. It may be a long time, and 
it certainly will require much effort on our 
part before a policy of allocation will be 
generally adopted, but in fairness to our- 
selves and in fairness to our customer who is 
paying his way, we must persevere until this 
end is reached. 

&& > 

Federal stamp tax regulations have recent- 
ly been amended requiring purchase and 
sales records of stocks to be kept for four 
years instead of two years based on the 
1924 provision of the Revenue Act that 
claims for redemption of stamps may be 
presented within four years after purchase 
of stamps. 

Howard Eliott, chairman of the board of 
the Northern Pacific, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Fulton Trust Company of New 
York. 


A Distinctive Service For 
Your New York Business 
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President 








DEDUCTION OF FOREIGN BALANCES IN 
COMPUTING RESERVES 

The Federal Reserve Board has recently 
ruled on the question whether balances due 
from foreign branches of banks or trust com- 
panies located in this country can be treated 
as a part of the item “due from banks” to be 
deducted from the item “due to banks” in 
computing reserves of member banks under 
section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act. 

The board rules that balances payable in 
foreign currency due from a foreign branch 
of a domestic bank may not be deducted by 
a member bank in computing its reserve 
from balances due to other banks; that bal- 
ances payable in dollars due from a foreign 
branch may be deducted and that balances 
payable either in dollars or in foreign cur- 
rency may not be deducted. 


“Up from the Soil” is the third volume of 
the series of the Manhattan Library issued 
by the Bank of the Manhattan Company of 
New York, discussing agricultural problems 
in a most instructive way. Previous volumes 
in the series were entitled “The Greatest 
Family,” relating to life insurance and “The 
American Way,” descriptive of railroad de- 
velopment. 
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NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


The World’s Largest and Strongest 
Vault Entrance 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and in- 
stalled in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
six (6) YORK Revoluble Vault Entrances, each 
10 feet in thickness, the climax of mechanical 
genius and ingenuity. 

In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve Banks 
in the following cities: 


Cleveland Boston Buffalo 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 


YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Government, 
Clearing House Association, and many of the 
leading Banks throughout the country. 
Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged security 
and safe deposit vaults. 


Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 


Branches 


New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 
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LIBERTY BANK OF BUFFALO, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Tt New Home of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, now being 
built, will not only furnish the bank with quarters that are 
in keeping with its reputation for financial service, but will 
provide the City of Buffalo with an office building unexcelled 
by any other in Northern New York. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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DIPLOMACY AND GOOD WILL IN THE CONDUCT OF 








TRUST DEPARTMENT RELATIONS 


SOME OBSERVATIONS BASED ON PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


HENRY F. WHITNEY 
Trust Officer, Empire Trust Company of New York 








(Eprror’s NoTE: Among the numerous qualifications which the successful trust officer 
must possess is a talent for diplomacy. Whether in individual or corporate trust relations 


there are frequent occasions when the trust 


officer must act as arbiter, exercise self- 


restraint and deal patiently with situations that involwe psychological complexities. The 
author of the following article is well qualified by experience to illuminate this phase 
of trust department requirements. Mr. Whitney is one of the best known of the younger 
trust men in New York City. For the past two years he has acted as secretary of the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of New York. The ideas he sets forth are very practi- 
cal and really vital to the succe ssful ope ration of a modern trust department.) 


HE one quality above all others which 

the successful trust official must pos- 

sess is diplomacy. There is no position 
under the sun, whether in business, politics 
or professional life that requires such a con- 
stant exercise of this attribute. The problems 
confronting the trust officer are as varied as 
they are numerous and no matter how diffi- 
cult or trying they may be, he must always 
“keep smiling.” 

Sometimes a very good “friend of the com- 
pany” will introduce a proposition which af- 
ter investigation proves unacceptable as new 
business. The difficult thing is to refuse the 
appointment in such a way as not to offend 
the client. This may be done by stating that 
the policy of the company does not permit 
of the acceptance of the particular class of 
business in question, or that a careful check- 
up (which of course is made of all business 
offered) would not justify the trust company 
placing its name upon the securities or en- 
tering into the transaction. 

Utmost frankness on the part of the trust 
official is always the best plan, and is appre- 
ciated by the client. In many cases high 
class people are led into things by misrepre- 
sentation or otherwise, and are very glad in- 
deed to have the trust company show them 
the situation in its true light. I have known 
cases where our depositors considered it a 
distinct favor because the trust company 
“set them right” regarding something they 
had committed themselves to in the belief 
that it was a creditable and worthy propo- 
sition, 

I remember with particular pleasure an 
instance some years ago, when a man who 


was cdnsidered an important political factor 
wrote an indignant letter to our senior vice- 
president, demanding to know why we re- 
fused to accept the business of Mr. “So and 
So.” Of course, the matter was referred to 
the trust department, and when the actual 
facts were made known there was nothing 
whatever to do but back up the department. 





Henry F. WuitnNeEy 
Trust Officer, Empire Trust Company of New York and 
Secretary Corporate Fiduciaries Association of New York 









































Mr. “So and So” later developed into one of 
the most crooked and unscrupulous promoters 
appearing in New York within the past ten 
years. 


Smoothing Over Differences Between Counsel 


Another field of diplomatic finesse for the 
trust man is smoothing over differences of 
opinion between counsel for the trust com- 
pany and attorneys for corporations or indi- 
viduals. Both sides are generally right 
in the main, but are not always willing 
to bring business judgment into the situa- 
tion. The trust officer should by all means 
secure every essential legal protection, but 
there is often a middle ground regarding 
technical details. There is no doubt that as 
a rule lawyers are willing to give and take, 
but occasionally someone is stubborn, and if 
the problem is not taken in hand and ¢care- 
fully nursed, the business may be lost because 
of the inability of counsel to get together. 

Reorganization work offers a wide range 
of opportunity for the budding diplomat. The 
holders of bonds, stocks, notes or claims each 
naturally view matters from their own stand- 
point, and rarely in their efforts to get all 
they can for their respective interests keep 
in mind the proposition as a whole. The trust 
man who is secretary or a member of the gen- 
eral reorganization committee can sit back 
and survey the situation from a proper per- 
spective and then suggest, cajole or threaten 
as the case may be in an effort to bring order 
out of chaos and produce a machine that will 
work when the committee is dissolved and 
the company turned over to the operating 
management. 


Dealing with Beneficiaries 

However, the real diplomatic test comes 
in keeping members of families or other bene- 
ficiaries peaceful and happy when they nor- 
mally would be at one another’s throats. 
Nothing is more true than the old saying, 
“There is no row like a family row.” The 
hate and animosity existing between persons 
interested in the same estate is often truly 
amazing. It would be amusing if it were not 
so tragic. Not long ago we had a 
final closing in an estate, but not 
until each of the two sisters who were 
the only beneficiaries, were placed in separate 
rooms in our office. The mother thought she 
had done the right things by dividing her 
property equally between them, but neither of 
the daughters could see it that way and each 
thought her share should be larger. This, 
of course was an extreme case and one in 
which the persuasive powers of the entire 
trust department staff were of no avail. 
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I am happy to say that in most instances 
the mediation of the trust company officials 
is accepted in good part and not misunder- 
stood, and the parties interested generally 
realize after one or more heart to heart talks 
that from a dollars and cents standpoint 
alone, it is much better to settle differences 
than to employ attorneys and have a battle 
royal. I do not believe that the ability of 
the trust company to settle threatened con- 
tests or other differences and to avoid liti- 
gation is realized by any large percentage 
of people who make wills. It certainly is in 
a much better position to do so than the indi- 
vidual. Its good faith is unquestioned, and 
when it speaks it does so from an impartial 
and unbiased standpoint, while the individ- 
ual executor is generally swayed by relation- 
ship, friendship or sentiment, and can hardly 
help taking sides. Everyone realizes that 
nothing consumes an estate faster than liti- 
gation, and the trust company’s ability to 
prevent or discontinue it is one of the strong- 
est talking points our new business solicitors 
can use. 


At the Stock Transfer Window 


There is one other phase of trust work that 
requires diplomacy: i. e., when an irate per- 
son rushes up highly excited because the clerk 
at the stock transfer window insists upon a 
proper guarantee of an endorsement. “That’s 
my signature; I just signed it. Why do I 
need to have anyone else guarantee it? This 
is my certificate; I bought it from Jones and 
Brown, and paid my good money for it,” ete., 
ete. After the person calms down, and you 
explain that the guarantee is required for the 
protection of the security holder as well as 
of the trust company and the issuing cor- 
poration, and that if you accepted every sig- 
nature at face value untold injury might re- 
sult to innocent security holders who have 
lost or mislaid their certificates, the storm 
subsides and the guarantee is secured. A 
good idea in some cases is to give a tempo- 
rary receipt and a detached transfer power, 
which they can sign and take to their bank 
or broker and then mail to the trust company. 
This eliminates another trip downtown, or 
into the city from the suburbs. 


Courtesy from Employees 


Right along this line let me say that one 
of the principal duties of the trust officer is 
to instill the practice of courtesy and diplo- 
macy into the men in his department who 
come in direct contact with the public. Often 
a thoughtless, indifferent or uncivil clerk will 
create an impression that takes a great deal 
of time and effort to eradicate. It is true that 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, JUNE 30, 1925 
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ASSETS 


Demand Loans ' 

Time Loans and Bills Purchased 

United States Bonds and Certifi- 
cates 

State and Municipal Bonds. . 

Other Bonds and Stocks 

Bonds and Mortgages on Real 
Estate 

Accrued Interest 

Real Estate 

Furniture, Fixtures and Vaults. 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit. 

Overdrafts. . 

Cash, Exchanges and Due from 


Banks 


iad Sanu cate 
$4,535 ,302.23 


8,908 899.02 


2,669,562.50 
576,618.11 
3,425,827.83 


1,117,883.99 
109,607.49 
310,023.46 
26,839.00 
500,390.57 
1,062.89 


6,( 91 643,78 


$28,273,660.87 


LIABILITIES 


$2,000,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
636,571.70 
— — $4,136,571.70 
315,449.76 
980,000.00 
498,918.07 
40,817.50 
191,090.54 
22,110,813.30 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits. 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Bills Payable 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Dividends Unpaid 

Secretary’s Checks—Outstanding. 
Deposits 


$28,273,661 ).R7 


CHAMBERS STREET AND WEST BROADWAY 

WHITEHALL BUILDING, 17 BATTERY PLACE 

110 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


many people are unreasonable and often ex- 
asperating, and try the good nature of even a 
Mark Tapley and the patience of Job; but 
to smile under such conditions is the real test 
of a worth while subordinate 
a future ahead of him. 


and with 


Teach your men to 


one 


make things as pleasant and easy for visitors 
as possible, and to assist them in every way 
in accomplishing what they came for. No one 
can tell how much good a simple act of cour- 


tesy may result 


in, or how much harm may 
come from an indifferent or disobliging atti- 


tude on the part of a clerk. 
A bank’s main 
of good will. 


business is the cultivation 
Without it it cannot long sur- 
People will follow the line of least re- 
sistance and do their business with the insti- 
tution that treats them in a friendly spirit 
of helpfulness. This is only natural. The 
day of the banker who sat in a dark room 
with his feet in a pail of cold water saying 
“NO” all day long is gone, and we might as 
well realize it. If we do not, we will find our- 
selves bringing up the rear of the procession 
while the exponents of the new doctrine of 
“modernism” in banking will be 
front on the band wagon. 


vive. 


sitting up 


2. °, *, 
“ — ad 





CONFISCATION OF ESTATES THROUGH 
TAXES 

The Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
suggestive and 
convincing booklet dealing with the subject 
of taxation as affecting inheritances and es- 
tates. The 
the address of President 
the National Tax 
ington last February. By way of illustrat- 
ing the burden imposed by estate and in- 
heritance taxes as well as costs of adminis- 
tration, which must be 


City, Mo., has issued a very 


introductory presents extracts 


from Coolidge be- 


fore Wash- 


convention in 


paid in cash before 


final settlement, the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany presents figures from ten estates pro- 
bated in Jackson County, Mo., within the 


last few years. Large as the percentages of 


taxes and costs are to gross estates, the fig- 
ures do not take into account increased es- 
tate taxes enacted in 1924. The facts and 


figures are presented as prelude to impress- 
ing upon clients the advantages of creating 
insurance trusts. 


Walter R. Park of the Savings Department 
of The Union Trust Company, Cleveland, has 


been elected assistant treasurer. 
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“Tl RUE SCRIBE” 


The best known street number 
in the world 


From all over the world travelers come in person to “JI Rue Scribe;” 
and, finding there what they especially want, never forget the number or 
the street. 


From all over the world letters addressed to these travelers come first to 
“11 Rue Scribe.” Cables, messages, packages of all kinds, personal 
baggage—most of the things that people everywhere desire to have 
delivered to their friends traveling in Europe—go through “11 Rue Scribe.” 


To Americans abroad “11 Rue Scribe” is a mental haven. Whatever 
their needs, whatever their desires, “11 Rue Scribe’’ knows all about it — 
where, and when, and how, to the finest detail 


There is a kind of magic atmosphere about the place —an air of some hing 
desired about to be realized—for international travelers have long been 
giving out the impression that “11 Rue Scribe” can ‘fix’ or ‘do’ anything 
for anybody. 


The business of “11 Rue Scribe” is Endless Service. It’s a very busy 
business; for everybody, not altogether at home in Europe, wants some- 
thing; but the service is given with such authority, such courtesy and dis- 
patch, that it all seems more or less of a pleasant game. 


As many as 4,000 people a day come here to ask or get something; and 
seldom, if ever, has one left unsatisfied. 380 employees answer and give. 


The American flag flies over the door. Page after page in the human 
history of American Service was written here in the Summer and Fall 
of 1914, and every day's work now adds another page— 


For “11 Rue Scribe” is the great international office of the American 
Express Company in Paris. 


In London, Rome, Cairo, Calcutta, Hongkong, and all the other cos- 
mopolitan cities all the way around the world, international offices of the 
American Express Company, similar to “11 Rue Scribe,” render a similar 
service. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 























PROTECTION OR INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS FROM 





PROPERTY DAMAGE BY EARTHQUAKES 
TIMELY FACTS AND FIGURES SUGGESTED BY RECENT VISITATIONS 


GEORGE E. CROSBY, JR. 
Etna Insurance Company and The World Fire and Marine Insurance Company 





HE fact that on June 28th an earth- 

quake affected Montana and three ad- 

joining states with the resultant dam- 
age estimated at $500,000, and that tremen 
dous shocks in Santa Barbara, Cal., on June 
29th, not only resulted in loss of life but 
in general property devastation which in- 
cluded the demolishment of many of the 
substantial brick structures in the city, caus 
ing damage estimated up to $15,000,000 is 
not now news. There may be news, however, 
to some in the statement that there was lit- 
tle more than $1,500,000 earthquake insur- 
ance to take care of the tremendous property 
loss in Santa Barbara, making it necessary 
for the local bankers to immediately issue an 
appeal for a loan to help rebuild the city. 


This, after the experience of San Fran- 
eisco! 

It is significant that the greater part of 
the earthquake insurance in force at Santa 

sarbara is reported as written because most 
of the buildings erected there recently were 
financed through bond issues, and the trus- 
tees required earthquake protection as well 
as fire insurance. 

This is not a news story, however, except 
insofar as it may bring a new thought for 
the consideration of some to whom had not 
come the idea until recent months of the 
existence or need of protection by insurance 
against loss through earthquake damage. 

In the Eastern United States earthquakes 
have been generally thought of as freaks of 





DEVASTATION CAUSED BY SANTA BARBARA EARTHQUAKE 
Showing destruction of First National Bank Building with U. S. Marines on guard 
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GUY HUSTON GROUP 
Joint Stock Land Banks 


Chicago ’’ Kansas City 
So. Minnesota ’’ Dallas 


Des Moines’ New York 





The assets of these Joint 
Stock Land Banks are in 
excess of $190,000,000, 
more than 1 of the total 
assets of all Joint Stock 


Land Banks. 


We maintain a reliable secondary mar- 


ket inthe securities of the aoove ba nks. 


Guy Huston 
Company,ivc. 
61 Broadway New York 

















Nature restricted on our continent to the 
Pacific Coast and the countries south of us. 
The fact that there have been twenty-five 
earthquakes in North America since Janu- 
ary 1, extending from Alaska to Mexico and 
noticeably affecting the states previously 
mentioned, and also, among others, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, the New England and Middle States— 
and in fact, the entire Atlantic seaboard, in- 
cluding Canada, is indicated by seismogra- 
phic records at Fordham University, New 
York. 

Every large Eastern insurance Company 
providing earthquake insurance has had oc- 
casion in recent months to realize that ap- 
prehensiveness in regard to earthquake loss 
was coming nearer home. There has been 
an unprecedented demand for earthquake in- 
surance created not alone by such actual in- 
dications as the severe shock in Boston a 
few months ago that earthquakes might oc- 
cur in any section of the country, but from 
such pronouncements as that by Prof. A. 
Knopf of the Yale Geology Department in 
reference to the shock of February 28th, 
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“that it proved in a striking manner that 
the East is not immune from earth tremors, 
and that these geologists who are saying 
that New York is absolutely safe from earth 
tremors are doing a public disservice.” 

That large property owners of New York, 
Boston, Portland, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans and other large centers are 
alert to the possibilities of earthquake loss 
and the availability of insurance against it 
is daily proven by newspaper reports of un- 
precedented demand for earthquake insur- 
ance—a demand of which the writer has 
constant direct evidence in the form of tele- 
graph, mail and personal applications. As 
instances it is reported that $2,000,000 has 
just been placed on the Equitable Building 
and $5,000,000 is being now negotiated for 
the Woolworth Building. Consideration of 
the seriousness of even a fissure from base- 





ment to roof in one of such building gives 
reason for disquieting conclusions. 


Demand for Earthquake Insurance 

It is reported that the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company has placed $20,000,000 earthquake 
insurance on its plant in South Boston, the 
Edison Electric Light Company, $45,000,000 
earthquake insurance for its property in the 
six northeastern states, and $2,500,000 on the 
Central Union Trust Company's building, New 
York City. 

Owing to the great demand on leading com- 
panies for large lines in the bigger cities, most 
of the companies are writing the business con- 
servatively. Some have refused to write it 
at all, owing to lack of experience upon which 
to base adequate rates, and practically all 
the companies are scrutinizing all lines of- 
fered in order to avoid too heavy commit- 
ments in any one section. Consideration of 
the construction of buildings is also re- 
ceiving more attention. There is a tendency 
to substantially increase the rates in all 
cases over those adopted by the companies 
shortly after the Montana and Santa Bar- 
bara tremors. It is, however, the desire of 
all companies interested in earthquake in- 
surance to readjust forms and rates to pro- 
vide the most effectual coverage at the low- 
est practicable rate. 

The above facts and figures are intendel 
to provide the readers of Trust COMPANIES 
with material for considering whether they 
do not need earthquake insurance on their 
own properties or on the properties of others 
for which they are responsible. 

oo > 

The Vermont legislature has passed an 
amendment which makes foreign bonds legal 
investments for savings banks. 
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SIGNIFICANT PHASES OF BANKING AND TRUST 
COMPANY DEVELOPMENT IN NEW YORK CITY 


GENEALOGY AND MERGER TREND OF THIS CITY’S IMPORTANT 
BANKING INSTITUTIONS 


By D. RICHARD YOUNG 








(Epiror’s Note: The following is the substance of a carefully prepared address de- 
livered by Mr. Young at the recent Commencement Exercises of the Class of 1925, New 
York Chapter, American Institute of Banking. Jt is based upon an exhaustive 


search 
of the fant 


1 trees of New York’s important banks and trust companies, revealing the 
extent to which merger operations have been carried on, especially in recent years. The 
review is of particular interest in showing the trend of banking and trust company opera- 
tions in this city which make for larger units and broader influence in meeting banking 
and credit demands throughout the country.) 


IDESPREAD discussion has been original articles of association, and was 


a 
caused in recent years by the nu- member of its first board of directors. This 
merous mergers which have taken bank is still in existence, as the Bank of 

place among New York banks and trust com- New York & Trust Company. 

panies. Hardly a month passes without some The second bank to be chartered in New 

such change The general interest in these York was the Manhattan Company in 1799 

amalgamations is increased by the fact of Which was primarily organized to supply New 

New York’s being the financial and ecommer- York City with water. It had an author- 

cial center of the Empire State and of the ized capital of $2,000,000 and after some 

entire continent and also because the institu. Years the company gave us its water business 


tions figuring in these changes include the 2d devoted itself to banking, continuing to 
largest, oldest and most prominent banks and 
trust companies. 

Before presenting the genealogical course 
of New York’s prominent banks and trust 
companies it may be of interest to sketch 
briefly the development of banking in this 
city and the outstanding events and legisla 
tive acts that have moulded the structure 
into what it is today. Prior to the restrain- 
ing act of 1804 banking privileges were en- 
jovyed and exercised in New York by indi- 
viduals and partnerships. at pleasure. No 
banking institutions were incorporated dur- 
ing the period of the Colonial Government 
and there was no provision of law to pro- 
tect the public against irredeemable and in- 
flated paper circulation. 

The country’s oldest bank, the Bank of 
North America, with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, was by special act of the New York 
Legislature in 1782 incorporated to do busi- 
ness in this state. With the ending of the 
Revolutionary War came the incorporation 
of the first really New York institution, the 
Bank of New York, which was organized in 
1784 as an association and given a charter 
in 1791. Alexander Hamilton drew up the 
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operate today under its original charter as 
one of New York’s most prominent banks. 
The Merchants Bank was chartered, in 1805, 
the Mechanics Bank in 1810, and the Union 
Bank in 1811. In 1812 came the Bank of 
America, New York Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the City Bank, followed by the 
Franklin Bank in 1818, North River Bank in 
1821 and the Tradesmens Bank in 1823. 


Creation of “Safety Fund” 


Just one hundred years ago, in 1825, the 
first call was made for financial statements 
which showed eleven banks, representing au- 
thorized but not entirely paid in capital of 
$15,000,000. Nine of these banks were lo- 
eated in Wall street. In 1829 there was 
passed the so-called Safety Fund Act, pro- 
viding for the creation of a fund by annual 
contributions from banks for the redemption 
of their notes and discharge of the debts of 
insolvent institutions. This same principle 
may be identified today in the “deposit guar- 
anty laws” which are operative in Oklahoma 
and Texas. This Safety Fund Act worked 
well for a time but eventually proved a fail- 
ure. The commercial panic in 1837 ex- 
hausted the accumulated fund and the fail- 
ure of that system led up to the adoption of 
the “Free” or General Bank Act of 1838. 
This was the basis for the present New York 
banking system. 

An important event was the organization 
of the New York Clearing House in 1853 
with 52 institutions as members. The panic 
of 1857 caused practically all the banks to 
suspend payment althought most of the banks 
resumed business within a few months. Then, 
in 1863, came the National Bank Act which 
was patterned in some respects after the 
New York State laws. The 10 per cent tax 
on state banknote circulation had the effect 
of forcing the banks then existing to be 
converted into national banks or else give 
up other currency issue. In New York City 
there were two national banks organized in 
1863 (the First National and the Second Na- 
tional), 10 more in 1864 (the Third National, 
ete., to the Tenth National; Central Natione], 
National Currency, and Exchange National), 
and 50 more in 1865. Of this total number, 
47 were conversions of state institutions. The 
superintendent bewailed this situation and 
the discrimination against state institutions 
by the federal government. After the Civil 
War ended a number of the converted na- 
tional banks went back again under state 
charters, and in later years up to the present 
date this conversion back and forth has 


frequently taken place in connection with 
mergers. 


America’s Dual National and State Banking 
Systems 

Since the Civil War two systems of bank- 
ing have operated side by side, namely the 
national and state banking systems. A third 
system of banks began to attract attention in 
the eighties and early nineties, namely the 
trust companies. Some of these had been 
in existence for many years, the Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company having been char- 
tered in 1822 (as the Farmers Life Insur- 
ance & Loan Company); and in 1830 the 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Company. 
Other organizations appeared upon the field 
at various times which appropriated the 
title “trust company” but most of these dis- 
appeared and only these trust companies sur- 
vived which were founded upon sound prin- 
ciples of fiduciary and financial management 
which obtain to this day. 

It was not until the law of 1874 that 
trust companies were required to report regu- 
larly to the State Banking Department. At 
that time they did not, as a matter of prac- 
tice, receive deposits subject to check to any 
considerable extent, but the trust company 
legislation of 1887 empowered them to re- 
ceive deposits and trusts of numerous 
classes. In 1890 there were 27 trust com- 
panies in operation, and in 1900, 43. Be- 
‘ause their powers were somewhat broader 
than those of either state or national banks, 
they forged ahead rapidly. 

The year 1913 marked another transition 
point in the history of banking in this coun- 
try with the enactment of the Federal Re- 
serve Act the principles of which, and its 
influence upon the banking structure, are 
matters too well known to require comment. 
Also the entrance of this country into the 
World War and its effect upon banking de- 
velopment calls for no extended discussion 
except as affecting merger operations. 

Contrary to popular belief, the merger 
movement in this country is not one of re- 
cent origin. The latter part of the nineteenth 
century witnessed a number of these in New 
York City, and the 1900 annual report of the 
State Banking Department contains a lengthy 
discussion of the score of combinations that 
had then taken place. The usual procedure 
in a merger is for one bank to go into volun- 
tary liquidation, and exchange its capital 
stock for shares in the other bank, which 
then takes over its assets and liabilities. 

New York at the present time has 138 
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commercial banking institutions. These in- 
clude 50 national banks, 58 state banks, and 
30 trust companies. Classified as to geo- 
graphical location, Manhattan Borough has 
92, Brooklyn 20, the Bronx 6, Queens Bor- 
ough 12, and Richmond (Staten Island) &, 
This does not include banks in Nassau, West- 
chester and other counties in the vicinity of 
New York which are sometimes referred to, 
incorrectly, as New York City banks. The 
figures do not fully measure the amount of 
banking facilities in these different  bor- 
oughs, since they do not include the 275 
branches distributed throughout the greater 
city. 

Genealogy of New York’s Big Banks and 

Trust Companies 

If we consider the family trees of a score 
of our largest banks and trust companies we 
find a surprisingly large number of mergers. 
During the last few weeks we have seen the 
Manufacturers Trust Company absorb three 
other institutions, namely the Yorkville 
Bank; Fifth National Bank and the Gotham 
National Bank. The Manufacturers Trust 
Company was originally organized in 1855 
as the Mechanics Bank, Williamsburgh, 
Brooklyn, and includes the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank; Citizens Trust Company; Manu- 
facturers Citizens Trust Company; Broad- 
way Bank; Manufacturers Bank; West Side 
Bank; Ridgewood National Bank; North 
Side Bank; Industrial Bank; Columbia 
Bank; Bank of Banks; Tradesmens Bank 
and the Westchester Avenue Bank, 

America’s largest trust company, the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, was organized in 1864 
as the New York Guaranty & Indemnity 
Company and includes the Fifth Avenue 
Trust Company; Morton Trust Company; 
State Trust Company and the Standard 
Trust Company. 

The Chase National Bank was organized 
in 1878 and in 1921 absorbed the Metropoli- 
tan National Bank, which latter institution 
included the Shoe & Leather Bank; Na- 
tional Shoe & Leather Bank; Metropolitan 
Bank and the Hamilton Trust Company. 

The Bankers Trust Company was formed 
by Henry P. Davison in 1903 and includes the 
Mercantile Trust Company; Manhattan 
Trust Company; Astor Trust Company; Fire- 
proof Warehouse Company; Real Estate 
Trust Company; New Netherlands Trust 
Company; Astor National Bank and the 
Sixth National Bank. 

The National Bank of Commerce was 
formed in 1838 as the Bank of Commerce, 
converted into a national bank during the 


Civil War, and includes the National Bank 
of the United States; National Union Bank; 
Hide & Leather National Bank; Western 
National Bank of the United States; and 
the United States National Bank. 

The Equitable Trust Company began busi- 
ness in 1871 as the Traders Deposit Com- 
pany and includes the American Deposit & 
Loan Company; Bowling Green Trust Com- 
pany; Madison Trust Company; Trust Com- 
pany of America; Colonial Trust Company; 
Importers & Traders Bank; Produce Ex- 
change Trust Company; Van Norden Trust 
Company; North American Trust Company; 
City Trust Company; New York Real Estate 
Guaranty Company; Importers & Traders 
National Bank; Citizens Loan Agency & 
Guarantee Company; International Banking 
& Trust Company; and American Bond & 
Mortgage Guaranty Company. 


An Expansive Family Tree 

Probably the most expansive family tree 
is that of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, which was originally organized as 
a state bank in 1851. The record of the in- 
stitutions merging into it includes no less 
than 388 names as follows: Irving Bank; 
Irving National Exchange Bank; Irving Na- 
tional Bank; New York Exchange Bank; 
New York National Exchange Bank; Mer- 
eantile Bank; Mercantile National Bank; 
National Nassau Bank; New York National 
Irving Bank; Lincoln National Bank; Co- 
lumbia Trust Company; Columbia-Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company; Seventh National 
Bank; Nassau Bank; Irving Trust Com- 
pany; Market & Fulton National Bank; 
Sherman National Bank; National City 
Bank (Brooklyn), Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany; Seventh Ward National Bank; Broad- 
way Bank; Seventh Ward Bank; Broadway 
Trust Company; Commercial National Bank; 
Savoy Trust Company; Flatbush Trust Com- 
pany; Atna National Bank; City Bank 
(Brooklyn) ; Market National Bank; Fulton 
National Bank; New York & London Trust 
Company; Manhattan Mortgage Company; 
Italian American Trust Company; Market 
Bank; Fulton Bank; Commercial Trust Com- 
pany; Mutual Benefit Life Policy Loan & 
Trust Company and the National Broadway 
Bank. 

The Central Union Trust Company was 
formed in 1918 by the merger of two old es- 
tablished institutions, the Central Trust 
Company and the Union Trust Company and 
has had but one other merger, with the 
Plaza Bank. 
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The First National Bank was organized 
in 1865 and has had but one merger, namely 
With the National Bank of the Republic, 
formerly the Bank of the Republic. 

The Corn Exchange Bank, which was or- 
ganized in 1853 and has been a leader in 
the field of branch banking, at present main- 
taining sixty offices in Greater New York, 
includes: Astor Place Bank; Hudson River 
Bank; Queens County Bank; Home Bank; 
Mechanics & Traders Bank; Eleventh Ward 
Bank; Union Square Bank; Mount Morris 
Bank: Washington Trust Company, and 
Flushing & Queens County Bank. 

The Chatham-Phenix National Bank &«& 
Trust Company has had a number of mergers 
including four principal systems, namely the 
New York Manufacturing Company organ- 
ized in 1812 and changing its name to Phe- 
nix Bank: the Chatham Bank, the Century 
Bank and the Metropolitan Trust Company, 
which latter merger has just taken place. 
The combined system includes the Phenix 
National Bank; Chatham National Bank; 
Mutual Alliance Trust Company; Consoli- 
dated National Bank; National Reserve 
Bank; Jefferson Bank; Monroe Bank; Four- 
teenth Street Bank; Security Bank; Nine- 
teenth Ward Bank; Twelfth Ward Bank; 
Century National Bank; Peoples Bank; New 
York County National Bank; New York 
County Bank: Union Exchange National 
Bank; Union Exchange Bank; Metropolitan 
National Bank; Atlantic Trust Company; 
Bankers Trust Company. Number 1. 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
is one of the oldest in New York, having 
been originally organized in 1810 as the 
Mechanics Bank, and includes the Mechanics 
National Bank; Leather Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank; Leather Manufacturers Bank; 
National Copper Bank: Fourth National 
Bank; New York Produce Exchange Na- 
tional Bank; New York Produce Exchange 
Bank; Lincoln National Bank; and Lincoln 
Trust Company. 

The New York Trust Company was orig- 
inally the New York Security & Trust Com- 
pany, organized in 1889 and includes the Con- 
tinental Trust Company; Liberty Bank; and 
the Liberty National Bank. 

Two of our leading banks have never par- 
ticipated in any mergers, the National Park 
Bank, which was organized in 1856 as the 
Park Bank, and the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company, organized in 1822. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company, as 
already mentioned, was formed in 1799, and 
includes the Manhattan Company; Bank of 


the Metropolis; Bank of Long Island; First 
National Bank, Corona: Merchants Bank; 
Merchants National Bank; Hillside Bank, 
and First National Bank, Ozone Park. 

The Chemical National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1824 as the New York Chemical 
Manufacturing Company, and includes the 
Chemical Bank: Citizens Bank; Citizens Na- 
tional Bank; Central National Bank; Citi- 
zens Central National Bank; National Citi- 
zens Bank; and the Ninth National Bank. 

The Seaboard National Bank was formed 
in 1888 as a state bank, and includes the 
Seaboard Bank; Mercantile National Bank; 
Mercantile Trust Company: and Mercantile 
Trust & Deposit Company. 

The National City Bank of New York was 
organized in 1812 as the City Bank taking 
over the building and some of the assets of 
the First Bank of the United States. During 
the Civil War it became a national bank, 
and includes the Third National Bank; Ger- 
man Exchange Bank; Commercial Exchange 
Bank; Commercial Exchange National Bank ; 
and Second National Bank. 


The Trend of Modern Banking 


This story of our banking development is 
of historical interest even though the sketch 
of events is very brief and the record of 
only a score of the leading individual banks 
is given. But this story is of practical in- 
terest also, because it indicates the trend 
of banking and furnishes an index of the 
conditions we may expect to have in the fu- 
ture. One characteristic is the tendency 
toward larger institutions either by individ- 
ual growth or amalgamation, so as to meet 
the needs of the large corporations requiring 
lines of credit aggregating many millions of 
dollars. Thus the New York banks are be- 
coming truly national in character, number- 
ing among their clients concerns from Maine 
to California, from Minnesota to Texas. This 
brings about a very desirable diversification 
both as to different lines of industry and as 
to geographical location; for the credit de- 
mands of the various sections of the country 
come at different seasons of the year and 
permit the banker here to maintain tota! 
loans and deposits at a comparatively even 
level and minimizes the unfavorable effect of 
a business depression in any particular in- 
dustry or locality. 

Another tendency is that toward branches, 
which bring to the bank the desirable size 
and diversification already mentioned anJ 
offers the customer a much broader range 


(Continued on page 99) 
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As all of these Bonds have beer subscribed for, this advertisement appears only as a matter of record. 


$75,000,000 


Commonwealth of Australia 
External Loan of 1925 Thirty -Year 5% Gold Bonds 


Dated July 15, 1925 Due July 15, 1955 
Interest Payable January 15 and July 15 


NOT REDEEMABLE PRIOR TO JULY 15, 1952 


Coupon Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, not interchangeable 


Principal and interest payable in New York City at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., in Unit 


ed States gold coin of 
the present standard of weight and fineness, without deduction for any Australian taxes 


present or future. 


né statement in connection th th e has been prepared fron nformation 
y the Right Honourable Sir J ( Pr £f., G €¢. det the Hich ¢ me ner r 
, nwealth of Australia in Lon 
GENERAL The Commonwealth of Australia is comparable with the Dominion of Canada in ar 


resources and importance to the British Empire 


This is the first external loan which the Commonwealth has issued outside of the London market 





where 

s securities enjoy the highest credit. Loans of the Commonwealth issued in London constitute a legal 
rvestment for Trustees in Great Britain 

PURPOSE Through the issuance of this Loan, of a 15,090,000 loan in London, and of a long-term 

OF ISSUE conversion loan to be issued in Australia, the Commonwealth is providing for the refund- 

ing of short-term war debt which matures in December 1925. 
GOVERNMENT The total gross debt of the Commonwealth as of March 31. 1925 amounted t 
DEBT $2.101,759,763, consisting of $282,351,498 external debt in the hands of the public | pay- 





able in London,; $425,726,995 debt to the British Government (to be amortized by 
1956 under a funding agreement of 1921); and $1,390,681,271 internal debt. 


The foregoing represents the entire indebtedness of the Commonwealth as it has no guarantees 
outstanding 


REVENUES AND The ordinary revenues of the Commonwealth in the fiscal year ended June 20, 1925 
EXPENDITURES parily estimated amounted to $334,800,000, and its ordinary expenditures to 
$325,200,000, resulting in a surplus of $9,600,000. These figures do not include expend- 
itures for public works or for certain non-recurrent charges consequent upon the war, amounting to 
approximately $40,300,000. 
MONETARY The monetary unit of Australia is the pound sterling, the gold standard having been 
SYSTEM restored on April 28, 1925, co-incidently with similar action in Great Britain, by the 
removal of restrictions on the export of gold. The Commonwealth Bank has the sole 
power of note-issue and on April 30, 1925 had $276,856,285 of notes in circulation, against which it helda 
gold reserve of $124,979,287, or over 45%. 





ures stated in dollars in the above statement have been converted from pounds sterling at 
par of exchange. 


THE ABOVE BONDS ARE OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION, SUBJECT TO ISSUE AS PLANNED, 
AT 991% AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgan § Co. at 10 o'clock A. M., Monday, 
ily 20, 1925, and will be closed in their discretion. The right is reserved to reject any and all applica- 
tions, and also, in any case, to award a smaller amount than applied for. The amounts due un allot- 
ments will be payable at the office of J. P. Morgan &§& Co., in New York funds, the date of payment (on 
or about July 28, 1925) to be stated in the notices of allotment. Temporary Bonds or Interim Receipts 
will be delivered, pending the preparation and delivery of definitive Bonds . 

Application for the listing of the definitive Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange is to be made 
by the Commonwealth of Australia. 


y 





J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY, New York 
GUARANTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York 
HARRIS, FORBES & CO. LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


Dated July 20, 1925 

















The Hand of Experience 


HAT makes some trust ad- 
vertising get amazing results? 
For one thing, the experi- 

ence of him who plans and writes it. 


Advertising experience that has 
convinced him that the only true 
measure of advertising’s merit is 
its ability to bring inquiries and 
business to the advertiser. 


Experience in trust work; 
knowledge of law, taxation, in- 
vestment, life insurance; under- 
standing of the heavy responsi- 
bility that trust advertising bears 
—its influence on public welfare, 
guiding people in the most im- 
portant acts of their lives. 


Both forms of experience are 
offered you in Purse service. 


Purse representatives are gradu- 
ates of the school of finance of 
one of the world’s leading univer- 
sities; with special training, many 
years’ experience, in financial ad- 
vertising. 


Our copy department is headed 
by a successful trust officer, recog- 


nized as one of the most brilliant 
minds in the fiduciary profession. 


In 14 years we have learned 
the sources of trust business, the 
form of advertising that most ef- 
fectively secures it. Within the 
past few months, trust officers 
have told us, “More than 
$8,600,000 in trust business from 
our mailing list in 10 months; 
and 20 additional wills, value not 
estimated” (Boston, Mass.). “Re- 
turns from first mailing paid for 
entire campaign” (Braddock, Pa.). 
“104 trust appointments last year 
from list of 500 names” (Hack- 
ensack, N. J.). 


Purse advertising, mostly trust, 
has been used by 26 of the coun- 
try’s 100 largest banks; 9 of the 
25 largest; 2 of the first 3. Sea- 
soned judgment has approved the 
service we offer you. 


Do you want more trust busi- 
ness? Now, with Fall months 
near, is the time to investigate, 
consider, plan. Write for speci- 
men literature, prices, complete 
information. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
10 So. LaSalle Street 
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THE MENACE ARISING FROM ISSUE OF REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGE BONDS BASED UPON EXCESSIVE 
APPRAISALS 


WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITY LIES AND THE REMEDY 


LEE THOMPSON SMITH 


President of the National Association of Building Owners and Managers 





(Eprror’s Note: The warning sounded by the National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers at their recent annual convention in regard to inflated real estate mort- 
gage financing and issues of mortgage bonds based upon speculative values and excessive 
appraisals, deserves to be broadcast throughout the country. This association is composed 
of responsible owners and managers of buildings who are primarily concerned in pro- 


tecting real property interests, and therefore 


opposed to mortgage financing which vio- 


lates essentials as to sound values. Mr. Smith's address, as president of the association, 
which is reproduced herewith, aroused warm response and prompted the adoption of a 
set of resolutions warning the investing public against unsound issues of real estate 


mortgage securities. ) 


RIOR to the World War, mortgage lend- 

ing was handled mainly by life insur- 

ance companies, savings banks and 
companies which guaranteed their obligations 
to investors. During the war certain firms 
of mortgage brokers branched out into the 
placing of mortgage securities, unguaranteed 
in the hands of the public in the form of 
bonds. The great expense of advertising and 
selling these bonds was met by large commis- 
sions paid on loans, such commissions being 
obtainable on loans generally for excessive 
amounts, as judged by the standards of pre 
war lenders. 

Due to the rapid rise of real estate values 
many new mortgage companies were formed 
to follow the example set by these mortgage 
brokers. The unfortunate part is that loans 
were made in excess of a proper percentage 
of the sound value of the properties and even 
exceeding the entire cost of the land and 
building. 

This applies today to operations in cities 
throughout the country. Money secured for 
real estate mortgage bonds is being diverted 
from industrial development and from the 
conservative lending institutions. The ease 
with which mortgage money can be secured 
has been of material aid to the speculative 
builders. The situation has now reached a 
point where there is competition between the 
“houses of issue” to secure loans with which 
to meet the buyers’ demands. This competi- 
tion is tending toward: (A) Appraisals in 


excess of sound values to justify loans above 
the level of safety, and (B) Greater facility 
in securing money resulting in an overbuilt 
condition in all fields of real property 
throughout the country. 


The Appraiser’s Responsibility 


Where does the responsibility lie? Is it 
entirely the fault of the bonding house? When 
they are approached they justify their acts 
by calling to our attention that the apprais- 
als were made by reputable brokers and that 
if the loan is in excess of sound value, it is 
the fault of the appraiser. I fear that un- 
fortunately this is in a measure true. 

Presumably every appraiser of any stand- 
ing operates and receives credit and business 
because of the fact that he holds a license 
from the state in which he resides, under the 
various licensing commissions acting under 
laws enacted for the very purpose of cor- 
recting unprofessional practices. Direct ac- 
tion should be taken against an appraiser 
who, acting as a broker, sells a plot and 
later appraises it at a value entirely incon- 
sistent with the sale. In states where there 
are no broker licensing laws or where there 
may be doubt as to whether the acts com- 
plained of come within brokerage licensing 
laws, every opportunity should be made to 
enact proper laws or amend existing laws. 
Value of property is fixed by its net income. 
No property is worth more than it can earn. 
Therefore the success of real estate opera- 
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tion is determined by the net income the 
property is able to produce. 


The Probable Results 


What will be the ultimate results of such 
appraisals and bond issues? There are per- 
haps some among you who recall the panic 
of 1893, when one investment company failed 
with $60,000,000 of guaranteed securities in 
the hands of investors, and at the same time 
at least 100 other mortgage companies failed, 
who had loaned on western and southern cit- 
ies and farm lands. The overproduction of 
buildings, with the resulting vacant space or 
space rented at a price less than it cost to 
produce, is sure to create a serious depres- 
sion in rental and real estate values. Loss 
to bondholders holding unsound securities wil) 
create the impression that all mortgage se- 
curities are worthless. A large amount of 
foreclosed property will cause a certain de- 
pression in real estate values. 

The present mortgage situation has arisen 
possibly from the fact that the decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollar, taking 
the average 1913 as a base, from $1 to 65 
cents, the cost of building and values of 
real estate have increased correspondingly, 
in addition to which the cessation of building 
during the war led to a shortage, which is, 
however, being rapidly overcome. Figures 
compiled mostly by the mortgage and finance 
division of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards show that the total of credit 
extended to real estate in this country is 
$24,810,625,013. 


The Remedy 


What are we going to do about this situa- 
tion? Aren’t we vitally concerned when we 
consider that our members represent $6,000.- 
000,000 of skyscrapers and other buildings in 
116 cities of the United States? When I had 
the honor of an interview with President 
Coolidge relative to the contemplated rent 
legislation for Washington it was intimated 
that perhaps the ability to handle the various 
critical situations which arise from time to 
time in connection with real property lies 
in our hands. Perhaps our association has 
a real duty to perform. We are in a wave 
of reaction against government in business. 
we are in favor of less official control of in- 
dustry. There must be some substitute for 
heavy handed police power. A trial is being 
made of voluntary cooperation among busi- 
ness men for the advancement of their own 
good methods and practices. This is to be 
true self government—always an American 
ideal. One step will be to have groups such 


as we are, represent a majority of intelli- 
gence in an industry or business, confer with 
officials and bring forth rules of fair conduct 
and just treatment of the public. If this can 
be done there is hope of making these rules 
effective through authorized (or to be author- 
ized) governmental agencies. That is, the 
government will do what it can to help en- 
force the rules we all agree to be fair and 
good practices. But there is no room for 
selfishness in the program. It has been no 
secret in Washington that Secretary Hoover 
has the highest encouragement in his asser- 
tions that trade associations must eliminate 
bad practices in their own industries, spe- 
cially outside their own ranks, but firstly, in- 
side, if cause exists. 

It seems to me that it is squarely up to us 
to do something. We all know the danger in 
appraisals of land based on highly specula- 
tive sales without regard to income. There 
is only one sure way to determine values and 
that is by having the property analyzed as 
to its future possibilities, such as traffic, busi- 
ness shifts and the ability of the property to 
show adequate returns over a term of years. 


How the Matter is Viewed by Others 


I was glad when the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, at their convention 
last September in Cleveland, through their 
Real Estate Securities Committee, issued a 
warning. Permit me to read some excerpts 
from their report as published in the daily 
press : 

“Statements have been made that loans are 
out in amounts representing altogether too 
high a percentage of the appraised value of 
the property; that such loans might conceiv- 
ably be good for a limited period, but that in 
the form of long term loans in a cycle of 
declining values, loans on such an excessive 
basis would quite surely prove unsatisfactory. 

“It is obvious that the greatest declines and 
heaviest vacancies will occur in the poorer 
districts and in buildings of least efficient de- 
sign. On new loans, therefore, the service 
offered by the National Association of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers is to be particularly 
recommended as insurance against declines 
and vacancies. 

“There has been considerable discussion of 
the advisability of making loans on the aver- 
age business property run as long as 20 years. 
It is pointed out that many changes can take 
place in that length of time, even in the 
larger cities. and loans of ten to fifteen years 
at the outside are recommended as_ prefer- 
able. 

“However, in the inevitable cases of ex- 
ceptional merit and stability that are bound 
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President, National Association of Building Owners and 
Managers, and Secretary of Pease & Elliman, Inc., New 
York 


to be presented, where it is necessary or ad- 
visable to consider a term as long as twenty 
years, or even fifteen, serial maturities or 
rapidly operating sinking funds beginning as 
early as possible are most emphatically recom- 
mended. 

“However, in thus endeavoring to safeguard 
the bondholders against rapid depreciation 
or obsolescence of his security, the underwrit- 
er should also avoid the other danger, namely 
that of saddling the project with too heavy 
an annual fixed charge, especially in the first 
year or two before it has had a chance to 
get upon its feet. 

“In connection with vacancies which are 
bobbing up here and there in various types 
of buildings and various parts of the United 
States, it is interesting to note an increasing 
tendency on the part of real estate owners 
erecting new buildings to grant bonuses to 
tenants to move in. As a business proposi- 
tion, we have no right to criticize this prac- 
tice unless it is coupled with and becomes a 
part of misrepresentation as to sound income 
in relation to an application for financing, 
but it is an unmistakable indication that in 
the sections where this practice is at all prev- 
alent the building shortage has been largely 
overcome. 


“Your committee has no means of knowing 
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ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 


tion exceeding $357,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 
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just what measure its member houses are 
taking to keep its loans at a satisfactory 
margin against a possible decline in values 
and income, but those of the committee who 
entertain the view that such decline is likely 
to occur are strongly inclined to recommend 
much greater than usual conservatism in the 
percentage of loans granted, with early ma- 
turities or adequate sinking funds. 

“On this subject a well recognized conserva- 
tive and successful mortgage loaning bank 
in the Middle West is stabilizing things by 
discounting current valuations submitted to 
it 25 per cent and current rental figures, ac- 
tual or estimated, 20 per cent, and loaning 
according to these revisions. 

“Your committee notes with apprehension 
the rising tide of taxation as affecting both 
city and farm property, and in respect to 
the former would recommend that, where 
members are financing building operations in 
which long term leases play an active part, a 
tax participation clause should be included in 
every lease.” 

We represent investment which must be 
protected. Real estate when properly pro- 
tected is the safest investment in the world; 
there is none better, and we want to keep 
it so. 
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BUILDING OWNERS AND MANAGERS WARN AGAINST 
UNSOUND MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


Vigorously worded resolutions were adopted 
at the recent annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Building Owners and 
Managers, held at Cleveland, cautioning the 
investing public of the dangers that attend 
the flotation of certain types of real estate 
mortgage bonds, which are headed for “a day 
of reckoning” because of speculative valua- 
tions and excessive appraisals. The warn- 
tions and excessive appraisels. The com- 
mittee who prepared this resolution consisted 
of presidents of local affiliated associations 
in the following cities: New York, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Omaha, Seattle, Dayton and 
Toronto, Canada. The resolutions read as 
follows: 

WuHerEAS: The National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers is an organi- 
zation for the purpose of promoting real prop- 
erty welfare and as a protective agency for 
real property interests. In _ its protective 
sphere of influence, it should reach out and 
consider all elements and classes of people 
that in any way become financially interested 
in urban property. 

The post-war shortage in buildings of all 
kinds and a subsequent accumulation of sur- 
plus money in the hands of the investing pub- 
lic have greatly stimulated the age old in- 
terest in real estate securities as investments. 
Idle money, seeking employment, has looked 
with well warranted favor upon land, the old- 
est known security. Real estate securities, 
based on conservative land valuations and 
upon improvements wisely planned and built, 
operated by competent and trained men, are, 
and always will be, a safe and good invest- 
ment for the funds of the American people. 
These economic conditions, however, have 
opened a broad field for exploitation in the 
real estate investment field by the unscrupu- 
lous and the ill-advised. Excessive land ap- 
praisals, ill-advised or out of place improve- 
ments, and speculative management for the 
purpose of resale cannot but lead to trouble 
and loss to the investor. We should view 
with alarm the operations now being car- 
ried on over the country by untrained build- 
ing promoters and the sale to the investing 
public of real estate bonds on these properties 
by financial houses not properly trained and 
grounded in judging the merits of the develop- 
ment or the physical value of the property, 
and 

Whereas: The National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers, assembled 
in its Eighteenth Annual. Convention in the 
City of Cleveland, Ohio, from June 8th to 


12th, 1925, has had most forcibly brought to 
its attention that all over the United States 
and Canada speculative builders are erecting 
buildings which are not well conceived and 
for which, in many cases, there is no econo- 
mie need. That these developments, as well 
as many existing buildings which are pur- 
chased for speculation and not for investment, 
are being financed through the issuance of 
mortgage bonds on the fee; a leasehold in- 
terest or, in some instances, on only the es- 
timated revenue of the property. That in 
many cases the appraisals put upon such prop- 
erties for the purposes of the financing pro- 
gram are excessive, unwarranted and cannot 
be maintained. That figures of gross and net 
income are being given out which, in the 
experience of the trained men of our profes- 
sion, cannot be realized. 

Now, Therefore, Re It Resolwed, By this 
convention that such practices of excessive 
development and of speculative financing be 
most vigorously condemned, and that the in- 
vesting public be warned to scrutinize all 
statements and prospectuses of real estate 
bonds and mortgages for the following essen- 
tial points; disregard or inadepuate data on 
these essentials is quite likely to lead the in- 
vestor to loss: 

1. The standing and experience of the ap- 
praiser of the land. 

2. The date and exact language of the ap- 
praisal. 

3. The standing and experience of the man- 
agement—whether owned for investment or 
for speculation. 

4. Whether the paper offered is secured by 
fee title to the land, by leasehold interest or 
by what other security. 

5. An analysis of the development as to its 
location and surroundings in the city. 

6. A statement by a trained, experienced 
and named operator as to the accuracy of the 
figures on income and operating expenses. 

And Be It Further Resolved, That in such 
states as have commissions or officers to pass 
upon securities to be marketed within the 
state, the local associations cooperate with 
such commissions or officers in the supply of 
accurate data, and sound judgment of its 
members and in the correction of false or 
misleading statements; all to the end that the 
funds of the investing public may be protected 
and that the age old and well merited public 
confidence in real estate securities be not 
shaken or lost. 
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LAW AND PRACTICE AS TO APPORTIONMENT BETWEEN 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST IN TRUST ESTATES 


PROTECTIVE CLAUSES FOR GUIDANCE OF TRUSTEES 


PROFESSOR O. K. McMURRAY 
Dean of the Law Department, University of California 








(Eprror’s Nore: This is the second and concluding portion of a scholarly discussion 
of legal and practical problems that are encountered by fiduciaries in determining alloca- 


tion of principal and income in the administration of trust estates. In 


the June issue 


Prof. McMurray dealt with judicial rulings and divergence in determining what is prin- 
cipal and what is income together with illustrative cases as to apportionment, interest 
on bonds, liability for improper allocation and treatment of bonds purchased by trustee 


at a premium. 


In the following concluding part of the paper the author treats on ezxtra- 


ordinary cash dividends and submits suggested clauses for guidance and protection of 


trustees. ) 


Treating Extra Cash or Stock Dividends 

One of the situations that has given rise 
to much litigation over the question of prin- 
cipal and income in trust accounts is the 
declaration of extraordinary cash 
dividends or stock dividends by corporations 
whose stock is held by trustees for the bene- 
fit of life tenants and remaindermen. A 
great variety of views has developed 
on this subject. The rule originally applied 
by the Court of Chancery was to apportion 
all extraordinary dividends of whatever 
character to the remainderman, treating such 
dividends as principal, while ordinary divi- 
dends were treated as income. (Brander vs. 
Brander, 4 Vesey 800.) 

The English courts have more recently 
evolved the general rule that extraordinary 
cash dividends should go to the life benefi- 
ciary, while stock dividends to the remain- 
derman (Bouch vs. Sproule, -12 Appeal Cases 
385). There are, of course, many variations 
on this general rule, as there is on any broad 
principle, depending, for example, on the 
articles of association of the corporation, the 
intent of the settlor or testator, and particu- 
lar circumstances which require special 
treatment. The English rule is practically 
followed by some of the courts in the United 
States, including the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the lower federal courts 
(Gibbons vs. Mahon, 136 U. S. 549; Hisner 
vs. Macomber, 252 U. S. 189; Palmer vs. 
Pullman, 252 Fed. 286). It is sometimes 
called the Massachusetts rule because it was 
enunciated in 1868 in a case which reviewed 


case of 


been 


the English cases and the few American cases 
then decided upon the subject 
Paine, 99 Mass. 101). 


(Minot vs. 


The Massachusetts Rule 

The court refused to permit investigation 
of the question whether the stock dividend 
was in fact declared out of earnings of the 
corporation. Its reason was stated thus: 

“As the corporation is the legal owner of 
the property and has power, within the lim- 
its of its charter, to give to the shareholders 
either an increase of income or an increase 
of capital, out of the money in its hands, ac- 
cording to the discretion of its directors, it 
would seem to follow that an increase of 
capital should be kept for the remainderman, 
and an increase of income should be paid to 
the tenant for life. This rule appears to be 
in conformity with the intention of the tes- 
tator who gives personal property in this 
manner. He is held to have the interest of 
the successive takers equally in view.” 

Another argument that has been advanced 
in favor of the so-called Massachusetts rule 
is that it is easy of application, while any 
attempt to ascertain whether a stock divi- 
dend is declared out of earnings or out of 
the capital and surplus of the corporation is 
fraught with such difficulty, that it has been 
declared by some courts practically impos- 
sible to make such determination (Smith vs. 
Dana, 77 Conn. 5438.) However, notwith- 
standing the practical arguments in its fa- 
vor, the modern tendency seems on the whole 
to depart from the rule in Minot vs. Paine. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Rule on Extra Dividends 


The question has been considered in our 
Supreme Court which has followed the New 
York and Pennsylvania rule rather than that 
adopted in the Massachusetts and the United 
States courts (Estate of Dufill, 180 Cal. 748; 
Estate of Gartenlaub, 185 Cal. 375). Indeed, 
the Massachusetts court itself while profess- 
ing to follow Minot vs. Paine has introduced 
many exceptions and limitations upon the 
rule. The rule adopted by our court gives 
ordinary dividends to the life beneficiary, but 
in the case of extraordinary dividends it 
looks beyond the declaration of the directors 
and the form which the dividend takes and 
determines whether or not it is paid out of 
accumulated earnings. If it is paid from 
such earnings, it becomes necessary to deter- 
mine what portion of the fund out of which 
the dividend was declared was earned be- 
fore the testator’s death and what was 
earned after his death. The former is prin- 
cipal, the latter income. The rule avoids the 
injustice of giving cash dividends however 
large to the life tenant, and it has the ad- 
vantage of equitably apportioning rights be- 
tween life tenant and remainderman in the 
case of stock dividends. But in spite of its 
inherent justice, the application of the rule 
is extremely difficult in practice. 


New York Court Rulings 

In the leading case in New York in which 
it was adopted, the Court of Appeals was 
obliged to amend its remittitur by restating 
the proportions because it made a mistake 
in its estimates (Matter of Osborne, 209 
N. Y. 450), and the rule gives rise to much 
litigation. Thus, in a single recent volume 
of the New York Supplement two cases are 
reported dealing with the subject. 

In Sturgis vs. Roche (204 N. Y. Supp. 859) 
it was pointed out that the rule that ex- 
traordinary dividends whether in cash or 
stock from accumulated earnings belong to 
the life beneficiary, unless they trench upon 
the corpus of the trust, in which case they 
must be apportioned, does not mean that an 
increase in value of the corpus belongs to 
the life beneficiary. While in Bourne vs. 
Bourne (204 N. Y. Supp. 866) it was held 
that where the evidence is doubtful as to 
whether profits were earned before or after 
the testator’s death, the doubt should be 
resolved in-favor of the trustees who allo- 
cated stock dividends to capital. 


Applying the Federal Rule 
A doctrine so difficult in application is not 
wholly satisfactory, though it represents an 


attempt to reach a fair adjustment between 
the fund and the life beneficiary. Since the 
matter is one of general equity and not gov- 
erned by statute, the federal courts, so far 
as they have declared their opinion, follow 
the Massachusetts rule which has the ap- 
proval of the United States Supreme Court. 
It is therefore possible that a trustee fully 
complying with the rule announced by the 
California Supreme Court may find that it is 
ordered to make a different allocation of a 
stock dividend by the federal court in a suit 
brought by a citizen of another state (Palmer 
vs. Pullman, 252 Fed. 286). 

It is interesting to note that in the case 
of Palmer vs. Pullman the district court of 
the United States, sitting in New York, felt 
obliged to apply the federal rule, though it 
thought the New York rule more equitable. 
Of course, a trustee who has the approval of 
a state court with respect to a distribution 
is amply protected, but this means, unless 
the trust instrument itself gives him protec- 
tion, that the trustee must in every case of 
a stock dividend await authority from a 
court, 

Where a corporation issues subscription 
rights in favor of its shareholders it has 
been held that such right is a part of the 
principal, and does not inure to the benefit 
of the life beneficiary, except to the extent 
that he is entitled to the dividends in the 
stock subscribed for by the trustee under 
the subscription right, or the interest on the 
proceeds of the sale of such right (Cook, Cor- 
porations, § 559). 


Problems for Experts on Trusteeship 

Such are a few of the problems that con- 
front trustees in regard to the apportion- 
ment between income and principal in trust 
estates, with some of the solutions that the 
courts have offered. The occasions for con- 
sidering the relation between the life bene- 
ficiary’s interest and the fund are, however, 
almost infinite in number, and the difficulty 
of determining the proper course to pursue 
is great. 

It is easy for instance, to lay down the 
general rule that repairs on trust property 
are to be paid for out of income, and altera- 
tions out of the corpus, but to decide in a 
given case what is a repair and what an 
alteration is not so easy. Or we. can say 
that taxes are chargeable to income, but we 
have to make all sorts of exceptions and 
distinctions, as, for example, that taxes on 
unimproved land must be charged to prin- 
cipal, or that so-called betterment assess- 
ments, for street improvements and the like 
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are chargeable to principal or apportioned 
between principal and income, depending 
upon the circumstances. Certainly in view 
of the difficulties in an equitable administra- 
tion, the control of trust properties must be 
left to experts; the uninformed individual 
who undertakes the administration of such 
properties is almost certain to plunge into 
complications which may prove ruinous to 
himself, the trust estate and the beneficiaries. 
The science of trust administration is one 
that requires study, experience and sound 
judgment. 


Some Suggested Protective Clauses 

Many of the problems might be obviated 
by careful legislation, prepared by experts 
after thorough study. Some states have 
adopted statutes covering the apportionment 
of rent and dividends, and in England a 
more or less elaborate act has been passed 
for the guidance and protection of trustees. 
Such protection might well be extended by 
additional legislation, and I have no doubt 
will be so extended in the future. Mean- 
while, those drafting trust instruments may 
provide against many of the pitfalls awaiting 
the honest trustee by properly worded 
For example, the matter of dispo- 
sition of the premium on bonds might be coy- 
ered by some such clause as this: 


clauses. 


“The trustee may treat as income and pay 
out as such all sums received as interest, 
even though the securities from which such 
interest is obtained, may have been pur- 
chased at a premium, and may charge so 
much of the premium as it deems equitable 
either to principal or income.” 

Or the difficulties in regard to stock divi- 
dends might be, in large measure, avoided 
by some such clause as this: 


“Extra dividends in whatever form de- 
clared may be paid to the life beneficiary or 
may be treated as principal, or may be ap- 
portioned between the life beneficiary and 
the remainderman in such manner and in 
such proportions as may seem just to the 
trustee, and the trustee's discretion in regard 
to such payment or apportionment shall be 
absolute and its action in making such pay- 
ment or apportionment shall be final.”’ 

Such clauses and similar ones in regard to 
other matters may well serve to prevent un- 
necessary litigation and act materially in the 
sound and proper administration of trust 
estates. Courts of equity naturally incline 
to protect honest trustees, but there are situ- 
ations when the failure to follow correct 
principles of administration cannot be re- 
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lieved against and when trustees may suffer 
serious loss. It is the duty of those advising 
them to secure the drafting of such instru- 
ments as will, so far as possible, avoid these 
awkward situations. 


SPOKANE & EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


As one of the pioneer trust companies in 
the Pacific Northwest, the Spokane & Eastern 
Trust Company of Spokane, Wash., has built 
up an enviable reputation for efficient trust 
and banking service. Its latest report 
shows total trust department assets of $25, 
431,000 including trust funds and _ invest- 
ments of $4,338,000; securities held for 
clients, $6,586,000; Liberty bonds held for 
clients, $1,013,000; property managed for cli- 
ents, $905,500 and corporate and title trusts 
of $12,587,000. In the banking department 
the company reports resources of $11,480,000 
with deposits of $10,026,000; capital, $1,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $454,707. 


The New Britain Trust Company of New 
sritain, Conn., reports resources of $6,4S6,- 
482; deposits, $4,981,000; capital, $500,000; 
surplus and undivided profits of $398,597. 
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The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Statements of Condition June 30, 1925 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK ° CHICAGO 


Resources 


Time Loams «+: 0 © - $127,645,493.42 
Demand Loans ... . - 129,986,972.97 
Acceptances . « « « « ° 4,961,574.57 
Bonds, Securities, etc. . ° 23,401,866.25 
U. S. Bonds and Treasury Mees aera 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . .. . 

Bank Premises (Equity). . . ° 

Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit ° 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . . . 

Overdrafts . . ° 

Cash and Due feoun | Banks 


Liabilities 
Capitel . sec ce ee fs - -, wise 
SS i. ae oe ee 
Undivided Profits . ... 
Reserved for Taxes ° 
Circulation. . . 
Liability on Resesse of Credit . 
Liability on Acceptances 


Deposits { — Fi 


+ $252,321,249.67 
+ 162,049,726.65 


. 
- 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
- 
. 


$285,995,907.21 
39,698,474.53 
1,200,000.00 
7,900,000.00 
6,806,991.61 
1,445,583.78 
54,957.77 
128,787,434.13 


$471,889,349.03 


$ 25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
6,065,643.10 
1,685,452.99 
50,000.00 
8,117,120.51 
1,600,156.11 


414,370,976.32 


$471,889,349.03 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
TRUST and SAVINGS BANK 


Resources 


Demand Loans . . - « « $26,866,174.73 
*U.S. Gov't Bonds ond ey Notes. 29,428,202.41 
*Bonds due in 1925 to 1927inclusive . 7,997,317.84 
*Other Bonds. . . * eens Sea 9,542,435.41 
Cash and Due from Banks «cee co 96650,331.30 
Time Loans .. . — aw oy a he ee ee 


* Adjusted to cost or market price, whichever is lower 
Liabilities 

Cet sa. & 6 wwe ye. $ 5,000,000.00 

Surplus .. ran ar ae Cae 10,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits oe we . ‘ 1,601,066.31 

Reserved for Taxes, Interest adi Div idends 1,055,729.06 

$32,081,479.26 


55,742,340.17 
25,481,186.93 


Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits ... 
Special Deposits . . . «. « 


Total Deposits . . 


$110,484,461.69 
20,477,340.04 


$130,961,801.73 


$ 17,656,795.37 


113,305,006.36 
$130,961,801.73 


- $527,675,982 


Total Resources .... 602,851,150 
Invested Capital over . 62,000,000 
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GETTING DOWN TO “BED-ROCK” IN ADVERTISING 
TRUST SERVICE 


BASING COPY AND ARGUMENTS ON PROBATE FACTS 


WILLIAM J. STEVENSON 
Vice-President and Trust Officer, Minneapolis Trust Company 





(Epitor’s Note: Actual tests have proven that the most effective advertising for new 
trust business is that which brings to public attention the actual facts derived from pro- 
bate files which furnish in every community conclusive evidence of value and need of 
corporate fiduciary service. In Minneapolis this style of advertising served as the basis 
for a newspaper campaign which was conducted by the Wells-Dickey Trust Company 
prior to its recent absorption by the Minneapolis Trust Company. The illuminating ma- 
terial that was used in this campaign is available to trust companies and banks in every 
city where probate facts reveal practically similar conditions.) 


OR a trust company or a bank to an- 

nounce merely “Every Trust Service 

Supplied,” or to say “Every Fiduciary 
Service is Rendered with the Highest Fi- 
delity” is aiming nowhere, and to the lay- 
man it is as meaningless and as worthless 
as the age old bromide “must be seen to be 
appreciated.” 

What is the real selling resistance to the 
services offered by the modern trust com- 
pany? Why are we not literally submerged 
with good and profitable business voluntarily 
offered to us? It is competition that limits 
the business done by most mercantile and 
industrial concerns; it is competition and the 
capacity to render suitable services that 
marks the limits of most professional men. 


Informing the Public 


In the Middle West, at least, it is neither 
competition nor the lack of capacity to ren- 
der service that limits the business being 
handled by the trust company. The chief 
obstacle to getting business is the ignorance 
of the public. If the public were properly 
and fully informed as to the plain, simple 
facts, the business would come voluntarily. 
There are just two fundamental facts 
to be brought home to our potential custo- 
mers: (1) the kind and quality of service 
that a trust company renders, and (2) the 
cost of such service. 

Every trust officer can readily recall many 
instances where customers have exclaimed 
“T never .knew there were institutions of 
this kind that could relieve me of my busi- 


ness and financial cares and _ responsibili- 
ties.” It is largely the fault of trust com- 
panies that people are not better informed 
as to the class of work done by the well 
equipped trust company. The use of plain 
Anglo Saxon, free from all technical expres- 
sions, will do much to dispel this ignorance. 
The wealthiest people in the community are 
usually informed as to the facilities offered 
by the trust company, but the great middle 
class has never been cultivated, either per- 
sonally, or by public advertising. This is the 
big field for the future prosperity of the 
trust business. The story should be told to 
them based upon the experience of other cus- 
tomers. 


Advertisements Based on Probate Facts 


Sometime ago we examined the files of our 
probate court, and abstracted therefrom cer- 
tain information that would show graphically 
the history of the handling of estates in that 
court. We examined one thousand consecu- 
tive files of resident decedent estates. We 
then classified the facts obtained and upon 
these facts based a series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements, which proved extremely inter- 
esting to the public and profitable to the 
trust company. The first advertisement 
showed that only one person out of four 
adults, dying in the county, left any estate 
for probate. From this we drew the argu- 
ment that people should be more thrifty and 
should have a definite workable plan for 
accumulating an estate. 

The second advertisement was along some- 
what the same line, showing that only one 
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person in fifteen left an estate of over five 
thousand dollars. Of course, this did not 
take into consideration life insurance that 
might be paid directly to beneficiaries with- 
out passing through the probate court. This 
gave us a chance to emphasize the necessity 
of people carrying substantial amounts of 
life insurance and gave us an opportunity to 
mention life insurance trusts. 

The next advertisement showed that over 
70 per cent of the decedents failed to make 
a will, thus neglecting to make the best dis- 
tribution of their estates, and explaining 
that doubtless everyone of the 70 per cent 
intended some day to make such document 
and that their procrastination had robbed 
their dependents of the consolation which 
would come from the knowledge that wise 
provision had been made for their future 
comfort. 


How Trust Companies Administer Estates 
The next advertisement showed one of 
the very important facts that can be proved 
in nearly every jurisdiction; namely, that 





ues of it—for every adult over 21 
who leaves at death even so small an 
Satate as $5000, there are at least fifteen 
EO who leave either no estates at all or only 
~ a very nominal amount. 

These figures were compiled from 
+ Probate Records and, of course, cover 
only property which was administered 
through the Probate Court. They cannot 
take into consideration that vital source 
x of benefit-Life insurance--because such a 
large part of life insurance proceeds is 
paid directly to beneficiaries without re- 

sort to probate proceedings. 


These figures seem to show —- 


\thet f most dependents are to thee 
comfortably at ell. they must derive 


thew sustenance fer more from tha 
proceeds of life miurence than from 
the actual “property estates” which 
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vtel need for insurence protectwn. 


(ther comparatively few men as yet 
heave devised ony satisoctory rystem 
for butiding up thew annuel reserve 
into @ permanent productive estate 
Surety for more prope could eccu- 
mulete 6 comfortable rurpius of they 
would adopt e worting pion 


The “Wells-Dickey Trust Plan” for 
pn ey building an estate furnishes just the sort 
aa rate pers of financial mechanism that the everage 
only (these over 21 year: man needs It is sot offered as a smbati- 
Sap a Rew J Gam tute for life insurance—it is an effective 

mt . It ise practical method for 
building up during your lifetime a sately 
invested fund. It may even be used to 
make insurance protection more beoef- 
cial 


Get our descriptive booklet. 
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The facts presented im this series of advertisements were disclosed * 
rurvey of Hennepin Cowmty Probate Court Records recently by 
Wells Dickey Trust Company 





the trust company administers the estate 
promptly and without the customary, use- 
less, and exasperating delays. We showed 
that 64 per cent of estates administered by 
trust companies were closed by the end of 
the first year, and over 90 per cent by the 
end of the second year. Where individuals 
acted only 48 per cent of the estates were 
closed by the end of the first year and 66 
per cent by the end of the second year. 
Based on this showing we made the argu- 
ment that the trust company handles estates 
as its regular business, while the individual 
handles an estate as a “side issue,’ learning 
as he goes, and usually taking action when 
he must rather than when he should. 


“Gathering the Evidence’”’ 


The next advertisement was based upon 
the difference between the fees and the ex- 
penses of a trust company as compared with 
the fees and expenses of an individual. That 
advertisement was entitled “Which will you 
Select?’ It is reproduced herewith as an 
indication of the general setup of the series. 
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Mf you have not already taken care o 
this important matter betier arrange with 
your attorney to get to i at once --- 

ODAY. You will tind our pamphlet 
“Help for Will-makers” distinctly worth 
while. It will enable you to outline ex- 
actly what you want your will to actom- 
plish and thus will assyst your attorney in 
drawing a document which will accom- 

\N plish exactly what you intend 
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Prompt Attention 
to Your Chicago Business 


In every department, the Chicago Trust Company main- 
tains an organization trained to handle every item of out-of- 
town business with speed and accuracy. 


Let us exchange ideas on the various methods 
of handling this or that phase of trust service. 
It is a profitable practice and we should like 


to see it grow. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, President 





We then reproduced the entire series in a 
booklet entitled “Gathering the Evidence” 
which has been very useful in developing 
subsequent business as it presents unanswer- 
able arguments for the trust company. The 
local application gives it an added appeal. 
It shows in understandable language how at 
least one phase of trust company service can 
be made useful to thousands of individual 
property owners and how their estates will 
have not only more efficient administration, 
but less expensive than if the inexperienced 
individual is used. 

Along much the same line was a more re- 
cent folder entitled “Who Can Execute Your 
Will?’ On the outside of the folder was this 
pertinent statement: 

“Of course, if you know of some friend 
who is at once an authority on investments, 
a capable appraiser, a tax exrpert, a real es- 
tate man, an experienced bookkeeper, who 
makes a business of handling estates and 
who would never die—you might safely 
count on him to carry out your wishes as 
erpressed in your will. But no such man 
exists, so read inside about the practical al- 
ternative.” 

The inside of the folder contained the cus- 
tomary comparisons arranged in parallel 





form between the uncertainties of the indi- 
vidual executor as compared with the advan- 
tages of the corporate executor. These ad- 
vertisements are not mentioned as models of 
perfection, but merely to emphasize the 
proposition that it is the ignorance of the 
public as to the kind and character of our 
service, and the cost thereof, and not com- 
petition that is our real selling resistance. 
fe fe a 

NEW TRUST COMPANY FOR NEW YORK 

Plans are being completed by James J. Ri- 
ordan, former president of the United States 
Trucking Corporation, for the organization of 
a new trust company in New York to be lo- 
cated at Eighth avenue and 15th street. It 
will be opened next November and according 
to the promoters will have capital of $500,- 
000 and surplus of $250,000. Mr. Riordan 
will be president. Among incorporators are: 
James P. Geagan, Edward J. Kelly, Peter J. 
Carey, Ralph W. Long, J. J. Cavanaugh, Wil- 
liam J. Fitzgerald and George Le Boutillier, 
president of the Long Island Railroad. 

The board of directors of the Central Trust 
and Savings Company of Philadelphia de- 
clared an extra dividend of 1 per cent in 
addition to the last quarterly disbursement 
of 83 per cent. 
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person in fifteen left an estate of over five 
thousand dollars. Of course, this did not 
take into consideration life insurance that 
might be paid directly to beneficiaries with- 
out passing through the probate court. This 
gave us a chance to emphasize the necessity 
of people carrying substantial amounts of 
life insurance and gave us an opportunity to 
mention life insurance trusts. 

The next advertisement showed that over 
70 per cent of the decedents failed to make 
a will, thus neglecting to make the best dis- 
tribution of their estates, and explaining 
that doubtless everyone of the 70 per cent 
intended some day to make such document 
and that their procrastination had robbed 
their dependents of the consolation which 
would come from the knowledge that wise 
provision had been made for their future 
comfort. 


How Trust Companies Administer Estates 
The next advertisement showed one of 
the very important facts that can be proved 
in nearly every jurisdiction; namely, that 
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The facts presented in this series of advertisements were disclosed through @ 
survey of Hennepin Cownty Probate Court Records recently conducted by 
Wells-Dickey Trust Company 





the trust company administers the estate 
promptly and without the customary, use- 
less, and exasperating delays. We showed 
that 64 per cent of estates administered by 
trust companies were closed by the end of 
the first year, and over 90 per cent by the 
end of the second year. Where individuals 
acted only 48 per cent of the estates were 
closed by the end of the first year and 66 
per cent by the end of the second year. 
Based on this showing we made the argu- 
ment that the trust company handles estates 
as its regular business, while the individual 
handles an estate as a “side issue,” learning 
as he goes, and usually taking action when 
he must rather than when he should. 


“Gathering the Evidence”’ 


The next advertisement was based upon 
the difference between the fees and the ex- 
penses of a trust company as compared with 
the fees and expenses of an individual. That 
advertisement was entitled “Which will you 
Select?’ It is reproduced herewith as an 
indication of the general setup of the series. 
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Prompt Attention 
to Your Chicago Business 


In every department, the Chicago Trust Company main- 
tains an organization trained to handle every item of out-of- 
town business with speed and accuracy. 


Let us exchange ideas on the various methods 
of handling this or that phase of trust service. 
It is a profitable practice and we should like 


to see it grow. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, President 








We then reproduced the entire series in a 
booklet entitled “Gathering the Evidence” 
Which has been very useful in developing 
subsequent business as it presents unanswer- 
able arguments for the trust company. The 
local application gives it an added appeal. 
It shows in understandable language how at 
least one phase of trust company service can 
be made useful to thousands of individual 
property owners and how their estates will 
have not only more efficient administration, 
but less expensive than if the inexperienced 
individual is used. 

Along much the same line was a more re- 
cent folder entitled “Who Can Execute Your 
Will?’ On the outside of the folder was this 
pertinent statement: 

“Of course, if you know of some friend 
who is at once an authority on investments, 
a capable appraiser, a tax exrpert, a real es- 
tate man, an experienced bookkeeper, who 
makes a business of handling estates and 
who would might safely 
count on him to carry out your wishes as 
expressed in your will. But no such man 
exists, so read inside about the practical al- 
ternative.” 


never die—you 


The inside of the folder contained the cus- 


tomary comparisons arranged in parallel 








form between the uncertainties of the indi- 
vidual executor as compared with the advan- 
tages of the corporate executor. These ad- 
vertisements are not mentioned as models of 
perfection, but merely to emphasize the 
proposition that it is the ignorance of the 
public as to the kind and character of our 
service, and the cost thereof, and not com- 
petition that is our real selling resistance. 
fe fe a 
NEW TRUST COMPANY FOR NEW YORK 
Plans are being completed by James J. Ri- 
ordan, former president of the United States 
Trucking Corporation, for the organization of 
a new trust company in New York to be lo- 
cated at Eighth avenue and 15th street. It 
will be opened next November and according 
to the promoters will have capital of $500,- 
000 and surplus of $250,000. Mr. Riordan 
will be president. Among incorporators are: 
James P. Geagan, Edward J. Kelly, Peter J. 
Carey, Ralph W. Long, J. J. Cavanaugh, Wil- 
liam J. Fitzgerald and George Le Boutillier, 
president of the Long Island Railroad. 


The board of directors of the Central Trust 
and Savings Company of Philadelphia de- 
clared an extra dividend of 1 per cent in 
addition to the last quarterly disbursement 
of 3 per cent. 
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‘* Your Personal Bank”’ 


Out-of-town 
Service 


Occasionally a friend or a client 
may need the assistance of an 
out-of-town trust company. If 
the need should arise for a trust 
company in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you suggest 
a call upon us. 


For more than 40 years we have 
specialized in investment bank- 
ing (having already served over 
7000 banks and bankers) and we 
feel that this experience particu- 
larly qualifies us to solve any of 
the many problems that may be 
submitted to a trust company, 
whether administering an estate, 
managing a trust fund, or merely 
giving advice on financial ques- 
tions. 


Whenever you send any clients 
to us, you can be confident that 
their interests and yours will he 
thoroughly protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, 


Incorporated 1907 


CHICAGO 
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VETERANS IN TRUST COMPANY AND BANKING SERVICE WHO 
HAVE PASSED THE HALF CENTURY MARK 


J. V. B. THAYER COMPLETES FIFTY- 
THREE YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 
One of the veteran officials in New York 
trust company circles, who carries his years 
with undimmed spirit of youthfulness and 
good cheer despite his many years of con- 
scientious labor, is J. Van Buren Thayer, 
vice-president of the Central Union Trust 
Company, who recently completed fifty-three 
years of association with that organization. 
To all his associates and to those who have 
been privileged to know Mr. Thayer these 
many years, his personality and presence 
have been an unfailing source of inspiration. 
Always genial, with an inborn sense of cour- 
tesy and sympathetic understanding, Mr. 
Thayer is the type of trust company man 
whose individuality as well as efficient serv- 
ices lend grace to what might be styled the 
trust company profession. During his 
many years of service Mr. Thayer has wit- 
nessed numerous changes and innovations in 
banking and trust company development. 
Today he is still as active and alert to pro- 





J. VAN BurEN THAYER 
Vice-President, Central Union Trust Company of New 
York, who recently completed fifty-three years of service 
with that Company and the former Union Trust Company 


























gressive methods as the younger executives 
with whom he is associated. 

In a brief article headed “Fifty-two Years 
of Service” which appeared last year in “Cen- 
tral Union Topics” the house organ of the 
Central Union Trust Company, Mr. Thayer 
revives memories and incidents in his more 
than a half century of association with the 
former Union Trust Company and the pres- 
ent Central Union Trust Company, which 
provide some striking contrasts. It was in 
1872 when Mr. Thayer applied for and ob- 
tained a position with the old Union Trust 
Company which was merged with the Cen- 
tral Trust Company in 1918 under the pres- 
ent title of Central Union Trust Company. 
At that time the Union Trust Company oc- 
cupied modest quarters at 73 Broadway. 
There were no telephones. The first stenog- 
rapher came in 1880 and not until 1894 was 
the first lady typist employed. While with 
the Union Trust Company, Mr. Thayer served 
under four presidents, namely, Isaac H. 
Frothingham in 1872; Edward King from 
1873 to 1908; John W. Castles in 1909 and 
Edwin G. Merrill from 1910 to 1918. Since 
the merger in 1918 he served under the late 
James N. Wallace during 1918 and 1919 and 
during the subsequent period under the pres- 
ent encumbent, George W. Dayison. 

Mr. Thayer was appointed assistant secre- 
tary of the old Union Trust Company in 
1891; secretary in 1895; vice-president in 
1903 and trustee in 1905, and continued as 
such until the merger with the Central Trust 
Company in which he has remained as vice- 
president. On the occasion of his fifty-sec- 
ond anniversary of continuous service Mr. 
Thayer was presented with a beautifully in- 
scribed loving cup together with engrossed 
resolutions by the board of trustees of the 
Central Union Trust Company. In his “mem- 
oirs’ Mr. Thayer pays feeling tribute to 
the character and qualities of former chiefs, 
Edward King and James N. Wallace, and also 
speaks in unqualified praise of Mr. Davison 
for his adherence to those principles and 
policies which have distinguished the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company and its two 
former components. 

Trust CoMPANIES Magazine shares with 
his many friends the hope that Mr. Thayer 
will enjoy many more years of those bless- 
ings that come from a life of useful service 
and loyal associations. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY PARTY FOR 
H. H. POWELL 


On the evening of June 23d H. H. Powell, 


vice-president of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York, was the unsuspecting 
guest of a fellow director of the company, 


when he was suddenly piloted into the Uni- 
Club gathering of directors 
senior the Equitable 
banquet hall 
was 


versity where a 
officers of 
the 
guest The occasion 
tieth of Mr. Powell's 
a banker. In 1875 he came to the old Import 
ers and Traders Bank as a junior clerk. His 
that continued until 
bank with the 
after the 


were 
the 
fif- 


as 


and 
awaiting him in 
of honor. 
anniversary 


as 
the 


career 


with bank 
the 


Trust 


association 
1923 


Equitable 


merged 
and 


when was 


Company, 


merger he continued as vice-president of the 
Kquitable 

Mr. Powell is one of the most popular 
members of the New York banking and trust 
company fraternity. From 1875 to 1893 he 
discharged various duties at the Importers 


In 1898 he was made assistant 
1902 cashier. As president in 
1925 he was active in the negotiations which 
resulted in the merger with the Equitable. 
At the golden anniversary celebration Mr. 
Powell was presented with a beautiful watch, 
The 
affair was made most enjoyable by reminis- 
and 


and Traders. 


cashier and in 


engraved with the years of his service. 


cences, cartoons screen memories of 





H. 


Equitable Trust Company of New York 


H. Power 


Vice-President 


who recently completed fifty years of banking service 
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former days. James A. Goldsmith, a trustee. 


was toastmaster, later turning the program 
over to President A. W. Loasby. Chairman 
Alvin Krech was the first speaker and was 
followed by others who joined in tendering 


tributes to Mr. Powell's long career of faith- 
ful service. 


A. R. MARRIOTT COMPLETES HALF 
CENTURY OF SERVICE 


When A. R. Marriott of the Chicago Title 
& Trust Company came as usual to his office 
the morning of Thursday, June 25th, he 
found it bowered in flowers and a gorgeous 
array of silver on the wide mahogany desk. 
And waiting for him also were employees 
and his fellow officers, headed by the presi- 
dent, Harrison B. Riley, who made the pres 


entation in token of a half century of con- 
tinuous service. 

“A gift on an occasion like this is always 
i something he 
said Mr. Riley 


of dOrleans 


sweeter to a man when it is 


ean share with his family,” 


referring to the great chest sil 


ver and the silver service engraved: 
“Abraham Robert Marriott 
from the Chicago Title & Trust Company 
In grateful appreciation of fifty years of 
service, 1875, June 25, 1925.” 
Then his two close associates in the title 
departments: Vice-presidents Ralph Adams 





(Portrait by Barse) 
A. R. Marriotr 


Senior Vice-President, Chicago Title & Trust Company 
who recently completed half a century of service with that 
organization 
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and Justin M. Dall, presented on their own 
account, a platinum watch engraved for his 
“50th business anniversary.” 

Fifty years ago when as a Marriott 
applied for a position with the then abstract 
company of Haddock Coxe & Company, the 
manager was reluctant to take him. “I don't 
think you will do,” he said skeptically, “but 
I'll give you a trial.’ That was a three dol- 
lar a week beginning. He stuck. In 1891 he 
appointed superintendent of Haddock 
Vallette & Rickcords Company, and two 
years later elected vice-president. When the 
Chicago Title & Trust Company was formed 
in 1901 by the merger of all other title com- 
panies, he became senior vice-president and 
has occupied that position since. 

Today Mr. Marriott is 
authority on abstract 


boy 


was 


recognized as an 
methods; his depart- 
ment is a model which has been followed by 
many other companies; and his knowledge 
of Chicago real history is 
pedic. 


estate encyclo- 





Ontario government report for 1924 on loan 
and trust companies shows gross increase in 
total assets of registered companies of al- 
most $8,000,000, of which trust 
accounted for $4,700,000. Canadian 
companies generally have shown 


companies 
trust 
large iin- 


creases. 
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Authorized by Law to Act in Any 
Trust Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


“A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
FAITHFUL SERVICE AND 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE.’ 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Two Million Dollars 


INCREASES BY TRUST COMPANY OF 


NEW JERSEY 
During the past six months The Trust 
Company of New Jersey, with main offices 
in Jersey City, has increased its deposits 


from $49,717,000 to $56,347,000. During the 
Same period resources have increased from 
$54,742,000 to $61,502,000 including a cash on 
hand and in bank $5,354,000; U. S. Govern- 
ment and public securities, $3,847,000; bonds 
and mortgages, $13,744,000; other bonds, $6,- 
695,000; loans on collateral, $18,862,000; bills 
purchased $9,826,000. Capital is $2,500,000: 
surplus $1,750,000 and undivided profits, 
$842,621. Four branch offices are maintained 
at favorable locations, embracing the Peo- 
ples Safe Deposit Branch, the Bergen & La- 
fayette Branch; the Town of Union Branch 
and the Hoboken Branch. The main bank- 
ing office in Jersey City is one of the largest 
and most imposing banking buildings in the 
country. 


A recent decision of Judge Richter in De- 
troit held that a dividend of $7,975,937 de- 
clared by the Dodge Brothers’ Corporation 
in 1921, for the benefit of heirs of Horace E. 
Dodge, was income and not a conversion of 
principal, thus keeping intaet the trust fund 
of $13,000,000. 








































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


For Your Fiduciary Business 


| 


In Massachusetts | 


During more than 47 years of 
active fiduciary experience in 
Massachusetts we have met and 


solved practically every type of 





Trust and Estate problem. 


This Company offers its  spe- 
cial training and experience to 
individuals and corporations 
having fiduciary business in this 
_» Dtate, and invites correspondence 
with the President or other 


officers of the Company. 
| 


CHARLES E. ROGERSON, 


President 
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A LAWYER’S ADVICE TO TRUST COMPANIES IN 
DRAWING UP LIFE INSURANCE TRUST AGREEMENTS 


DEALING WITH QUESTIONS OF REVOCABILITY, DESIGNATION OF 
BENEFICIARIES, TAXATION AND RULE OF PERPETUITIES 
F. ELDRED BOLAND 
Member of the Bar, San Francisco, Cal. 








(Epitor’s Note: Successful development of Life Insurance Trust business depends 
chiefly upon wholehearted cooperation between trust companies and life insurance under- 
writers and the cultivation of a clear understanding as to the technique or flexible pro- 
visions incorporated in such trust agreements. The following is the substance of an in- 
structive paper presented recently at the annual meeting of the Trust Company Division 


of the California Bankers Association. ) 


IFE INSURANCE TRUSTS are of two 
kinds, “funded” and “unfunded.” The 
“funded trust” is where the insured, if 

it be on his own life, or the creator of the 
trust, if it be on the life of another, places 
in trust with the trust company funds or se- 
curities from the income of the proceeds of 
which the trust company is to pay the pre- 
miums on the policy. Your own statisticians 
will tell you that this will increase the es- 
tate to be administered by you by from 100 
to 300 per cent. 

The “unfunded trust” is where the author 
or creator of the trust merely makes the trust 
company the beneficiary or by assignment 
transfers existing policies to the trust com- 
pany and himself pays the premiums. Hach 
of these in turn may be of two kinds, “revo- 
eable” or “irrevocable,” or, as we technically 
term it, “Designation of beneficiary with 
right of revocation waived” or “not waived,” 
as the case may be. 

The right to change the beneficiary may be 
reserved with limitations such as requiring 
the consent of the trustee, or the consent of 
the insurance company, or both. susiness 
instinct will tell you to advise that the right 
to change the beneficiary (yourself) be waiv- 
ed and that any flexibility with regard to 
the disposition of the proceeds of the policy 
be provided for in the trust indenture rath- 
er than in the policy. But it is my sincere 
advice in that respect and in respect of the 
next subject, that you seek counsel with 
the insurance company and that the insur- 
ance company seek counsel with you because 
these are matters of technic where the 
closest cooperation is desirable. Let it be 
the fundamental principle with both you and 
the insurance company that there be the 


greatest degree of reciprocity and cooperation 
in every aspect of a life insurance trust. 


Designation of Trustee as Beneficiary 


From the viewpoint of the insurance com- 
pany the form of the designation of the trus- 
tee as beneficiary is extremely important, 
there is some fortuitous, but no real uniform- 
ity among the companies in this respect. Some 
years ago the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel appointed a committee on the sub- 
ject and it circularized the members and the 
general counsel of forty-six member com- 
panies gave their views. Of the forty-six re- 
porting, thirty-two do not allow the name of 
a trustee as beneficiary without some further 
designation or description of the trust such 
as the parties to the trust, the date and the 
like; and many of these require a deposit 
with the company of a copy of the trust in- 
denture and others a mere examination of 
the trust. Eight of the forty-six will allow 
the designation of the trustee as beneficiary 
without further qualification. Six request the 
ultimate beneficiary to be named and in de- 
fault require various safeguards. 

This difference among the companies re- 
volves around the difference of opinion among 
their legal counsel—perfectly legitimate, as 
there is considerable doubt on the subject, as 
to the liability of the insurance company to 
the insured or ultimate beneficiary. In every 
instance the matter should first be taken up 
with the insurance company involved. My in- 
dividual preference is to merely name the 
trust company as beneficiary without any 
characterization whatever and without even 
knowing whether the designation is in trust 
or to secure a loan or merely a whim, be- 
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cause a person has an insurable interest in 
his own life for any or no reason. 


Relief from Oppressive Taxation 


Naturally no one should take out life in- 
surance or declare a trust or do anything 
else to evade taxation, but even the courts 
have held that it is a legitimate interest of 
man to reduce the incidence or shift the bur- 
den of taxation as much as possible. (269 Fed. 
155) Formerly the “funded insurance trust” 
was successfully used to reduce federal in- 
come taxation by transferring the funds and 
thus the income to the trustee which thereby 
removed the income to that extent from the 
higher brackets of the surtax; but it is now 
provided that in such case the income must 
be returned and the tax paid by the donor 
(Rev. Act. 194. Sec. 219-H). gut the fact 
that the proceeds of life insurance, including 
a “life insurance trust,” are not taxable to 
the beneficiary as income nor, so far as we 
know, as a gift, makes such provision attrac- 
tive (Rev. Act. 1924, Sec. 213 (B) (1); Reg. 
62, Art. 72). 

The Federal Estate Tax includes all in- 
surance on the life of the decedent in excess 
of $40,000 and that provision has now been 
upheld by the United States Supreme Court 
in the Frick case. I understand it holds the 
tax applies to policies issued after the enact- 
ment of estate tax, but does not apply to 
policies issued prior thereto. The effect, how- 
ever, is to double the exemptions if the in- 
sured was fortunate enough to have $40,000 
of life insurance prior to 1918. 

Of course, the state inheritance tax at pres- 
ent does not apply but there is no promise 
that it will not; it does in some states. While 
on this subject, I should like to make a 
suggestion only slightly germane to the sub- 
ject. As executive of the executors of thou- 
sands of wills involving many millions you 
know that the very funds which are re- 
quired to pay estate and inheritance taxes 
are to an extent included in the corpus of 
the estate subject to the tax. You are there- 
fore paying taxes on the very money you are 
using to pay taxes. Why not recommend 
to your testators that they take out a policy 
payable to you as trustee to apply to proceeds 
to the payment of these taxes, fees, ex- 
penses and the like, and the remainder, if 
any, to yourself as executor or to some bene- 
ficiary under_the will. It is only fair to say, 
however, that there is a possibility that 
under these circumstances this money would 
be held to fall into the estate, but so far 
I know of no law nor regulation on the 
subject. 


We lawyers are sometimes able to tell what 
is the law, and sometimes to guess what it 
will be, when the courts get through gues- 
sing. Here’s one: Are life insurance pre- 
miums a transfer of assets in contemplation 
of death? I say it fast for fear the inher- 
itance tax department should hear me. 


Rule of Perpetuities as Applied to Insurance 
Trusts 

Perpetuities: There is another speculation 
as to which I am not ready to furnish the 
answer—that is, the application to a life in- 
surance trust of the “rule against perpetui- 
ties” and “restraints on alienation.” (There 
is quite a difference, although our courts con- 
stantly confuse them, but the principles ap- 
plicable here are the same so they may be 
considered together.) Does the “rule” apply 
to the “Life Insurance Trust” and if so from 
what time? 

The “rule” does not ordinarily apply to con- 
tract obligations (Gray, 291) but does apply 
to an estate in personalty as well as realty. 
Until the maturity of the policy it is only 
a contract obligation and yet it more or 
less specifically feeds a trust and if the desig- 
nation of the beneficiary trustee is irrevo- 
cable and the trust itself is irrevocable, one 
can well imagine that the “rule” would oper- 
ate from the time of creation. And yet the 
real interest of the trustee matures only upon 
death of the insured. Again, there might be 
a difference in the application of the “rule” 
as between a “funded” and an “unfunded” 
life insurance trust. My own view is that 
the rule operates—if it operates at all—from 
the moment that a trust becomes fixed and 
immutable and that in this respect each trust 
must be considered in the light of its own 
facts. 


“Restraints Upon Alienation’”’ 


“Restraints upon alienation” must be con- 
sidered not only in the foregoing connection, 
but also in another. “Spendthrift trusts” are 
favored in American jurisprudence and are 
valid in California by legislative enactment 
and court decision (Sec. 867 Civil Code, Sey- 
mour vs. McAvoy, 121 Cal. 4388; Cutler vs. 
Hardy, 48 Cal. 568, but look out for section 
859 Civil Code, and Magner vs. Crooks, 130 
Cal. 640, where a creditor may have some 
chance unless you watch your step and pro- 
vide for an “accumulation” in which respect 
also must watch your step.) But it does cre- 
ate an “additional restraint upon alienation” 
and in the careful consideration of a “life 
insurance trust” due allowance must be made 

But this begs the question. Has the trustor 
erected any estate which violates the rule? 
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Central 


| Bosage and equipped 
to render satisfac- 
tory service to banks 
throughout the country 


Central National Bank 


Savings & Trust Co. 
of Cleveland 
Founded 1890 


Resources Over Fifty Million Dollars 








Upon payment of the premium the insured 
trustor has thereby irrevocably parted with 
any interest in the money involved therein 
and has received in exchange an obligation 
of the insurance company to pay a substan- 
tially similar. 

A life insurance trust differs from no 
other trust that trust companies are called 
upon to administer—it is merely another way 
to increase their effectiveness by getting 
trust funds into their hands. We are all 
working to the same end—to conserve the sav- 
ings of the careful and the thrifty. There is 
no better way to save than life insurance, 
there is no better way to conserve than the 
trust: therein does the trust company and the 
life insurance company meet upon common 
ground. There are 140,000 life insurance 
agents in the United States—make each one 
of them a solicitor for you also and you in 
turn can swell the ranks of the 140,000 all to 
a common and helpful end. 

a a & 

Harper W. Spong has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Dauphin Deposit 
Trust of Harrisburg, Pa.; Warren ID. Collier 
has been appointed assistant treasurer and 
Clinton L. Keister, assistant secretary and 
assistant trust officer. 








ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital . ... . $2,500,000 
Surplus (Earned) . 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 
Leroy A. GoppaRD ......Chairman of the Board 
MET Ths DOMAIN on os couusceesecare President 
Oscar H. HAUGAN...............Vice-President 
C. EDWARD CARLSON.........0e0- Vice-President 
WALTER J. COX...........+..+++.Wice-President 
Averitt J. LINDSTROM ecco cc ccccccccess Cashier 
SAMSUEE. Te. TRGIER onc ca cccccccccsvcns’ Secretary 
Ws Ee i wad custabeaceans Trust Officer 


FRANK I. PACKARD.............-Assistant Cashier 
JoserpH F. NoruHE!s............Assistant Cashier 
FRANK W. DELVEs.............Assistant Cashier 
GAYLORD S. Morse............Assistant Cashier 
EpwWARD L. JARL...............Assistant Cashier 
PauL C. MELLANDER...........Assistant Cashier 
Tuomas G. JOHNSON............Assistant Cashier 
EpwIin C. CRAWFORD, JR....../ Assistant Secretary 
BYRON E. BRONSTON.........- Assistant Secretary 


Your Business Invited 








INCREASED SALES BY GENERAL MOTORS 


The automotive industry is maintaining 
high capacity production as _ well as sales 
judging from the latest returns of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. Sales of General 
Motors cars to ultimate consumers in June 
totaled 75,781 cars and trucks, compared 
With 65,224 in June, 1924. Sales of cars 
and trucks to dealers by the manufacturing 
divisions in June totaled 70.974, compared 
with 52,984 for June, 1924. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of General 
Motors, announces the resignation of A. B. 
C. Hardy as president of the Olds Motors 
Works, Lansing, Mich., and the election of 
I. J. Reuter now general manager of the Olds 
Division of General Motors, in his place. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, Joseph L. Myers, general manager, finan- 
cial sales department and Glyn Davies, man- 
ager foreign department, were elected vice- 
presidents. 

Lleyd <A. Frost, formerly vice-president 
and treasurer of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, Cambridge, has been appointed mana- 
ger of the North Cambridge office of the Cam- 
bridge Trust Company of Cambridge, Mass. , 
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THE GUARDIAN WAY—HELPFULNESS 


30 Years of Progressive 
Experience 








UR correspondent banks have available all 

the services which The Guardian has de- 
veloped to a high degree of accuracy and efh- 
ciency through the past three decades. They 
likewise have at their call the composite experi- 
ence of the officers and departments in problems 
of policy, organization, business-getting methods, 
trust facilities and other matters not directly re- 
lated to correspondent service. 








Guardian customers find that there is a 
prompt, personal interest taken in all their 
problems and activities. Let The Guardian 
prove to your satisfaction how helpful it 
can be in any or all banking functions. 


GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 



































One of the Twenty-five Largest Banks Outside New York 
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WHY THE OBNOXIOUS INCOME TAX PUBLICITY 
PROVISION SHOULD BE REPEALED 


REASONS FOR EARLY CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


ALBERT HANDY 


Attorney at Law, New York City: Lecturer on Taxation at New York University and Member 
of Inheritance Tax Committee of National Tax Association 








(Epitor’s Nore: Following the sustaining decision of the United States Supreme 
Court as to the validity of the publicity provision incorporated in the Federal Revenue 
ict the 1924 income tag returns of American citizens will shortly be broadcasted through 
the columns of newspapers throughout the land. The storm of protests aroused last 
year when the first tax lists made their appearance is likely to be accentuated when the 
latest returns are made public through the offices of collectors of internal revenue. The 
author of the following article addresses himself to the injurious effects of such publicity 
and encroachment upon individual privacy which cannot be justified by the motives which 


prompted this enactment. ) 


HE United States Supreme Court has 

lately handed down a decision uphold- 

ing the publicity provision of the Fed- 
eral Revenue Act of 1924; deciding in sub- 
stance that the names of taxpayers and the 
amount of their respective taxes may be pub- 
lished by the newspapers. On the question 
of public policy involved the court refused 
to pass stating that this was a matter ad- 
dressed to the discretion of the law-making 
department, with which the courts are not 
concerned so long as no constitutional right 
or privilege of the taxpayer is involved. 
That the decision was a disappointment in 
business circles is freely admitted. It was 
not, however, unexpected, and now the mat- 
ter being settled, so far as the courts are 
concerned, we must address ourse'ves to the 
subject of legislative relief. 

It had been hoped that such legislative re- 
lief would have been afforded at the last 
session of Congress. It was favored by both 
President Coolidge and Secretary Mellon, 
but the session of Congress is now another 
page of history, and the sought for relief 
was not written thereon. Now that the time 
is approaching for the publication of the 1924 
returns renewed interest is being manifested 
in the subject. 

The publicity provision is not altogether 
new to our taxing statutes. The early fed- 
eral laws did not contemplate privacy, the 
provision for secrecy being first contained 
in the act of August 27, 1894. Wisconsin has 
for several years provided by law that the 
income tax returns of that state were open 


to public inspection, although this is an ex- 
ception to the general rule, New York and 
Massachusetts on the other hand adhering to 
the strictest secrecy. 


Sentiment Favors Repeal 

In order to ascertain something of the gen- 
eral attitude toward income tax publicity 
my colleague at New York University, Virgil 
P. Ettinger, and I instructed our classes in 
taxation at that institution to prepare brief 
essays upon the subject. These essays are 
valuable because of the fact that they repre- 
sent the views of several hundred students, 
most of whom are men in close touch with 
tax work as accountants, bank employees, 
ete., who have brought trained minds to 
work on this subject. 

It is probable that for those who are fa- 
miliar with the issue no new arguments pro 
or con were advanced. Three-fourths of 
those expressing an opinion favored the re- 
peal of the publicity clause, the remaining 
one-fourth thought that it was a desirable 
feature. These expressions of opinion were 
entirely free from any class room bias, and 
were submitted without any intimation from 
the lecturer as to the form that the opinion 
should take. 

The chief argument advanced in favor of 
publicity was that it had a tendency to de- 
feat dishonesty and to secure greater care 
in the preparation of the returns; the op- 
ponents of publicity asserted that the pub- 
lication of the amount of tax paid afforded 
no true test as to the earning capacity of the 
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maker of the return, did not in many in- 
stances reflect his true income; and that 
when it did indicate the margin of profit 


earned it gave business competitors an un- 
warranted advantage, as a business organiza- 
tion is entitled to keep its income as well as 
its other internal affairs to itself, that the 
information furnished was sought only by 
the curious and by those who had no legiti- 
mate object in obtaining the knowledge, that 
the published list was a fertile field from 
which to compile a directory of those having 
means, with the accompanying annoyance of 
charitable appeals, real and fake, appeals to 
buy securities in chimerical enterprises, ap- 
peals to embark in get-rich-quick schemes, 
and the hundred and one other appeals to 
which the supposedly well-to-do are subject. 
One student advanced the ingenuous sug- 
gestion that it would increase the govern- 
ment income because certain social climbers 
would report a tax in of that which 
they were actually required to pay, so that 
their presumed wealth might shine before 
men. This argument had its counterpart in 
to the effect that the true income 


another 
was not shown in the original return, but 


excess 


only after it had been revised by the depart- 
ment. 


Infringement of Individual Rights 

Many of the students were of the opinion 
that the taxpayers were, in any event, fairly 
honest in making their returns, either for 
moral reasons or because they were afraid 
of being one of the unfortunates whom the 
government “picked upon” and that the pub- 
lication of the amount of tax paid was a 
negligible factor in inducing honesty. A ma- 
jority saw no material harm but registered 
an objection because the law infringed the 
individual's inalienable right to privacy. One 
point stressed by several was that the publi- 
cation created labor unrest as employees not- 
ing that their employers were paying heavy 
taxes, which they believed represented large 
profits from the business, became dissatis- 
fied with their compensation, although in 
many instances the tax did not indicate re- 
turns from the business but income from 
outside enterprises; on the other hand a 
number of others thought that the publica- 
tion of the returns indicated to the workers 
that the burdens of taxation were being 
fairly met by the wealthy and that the large 
incomes were yielding their full quota to the 
expenses of running the government. 

The credit information feature an- 
other which was used as an argument beth 


was 
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for and against publicity; thus it was as- 
serted that the information available en- 
abled banks and commercial agencies to re- 
vise their ratings and thereby the overexten- 
sion of credit was to some extent prevented, 
but this same by others 
as an undesirable feature as one bad year 
reflected in the return might bring about an 
unjustified tightening of credit which would 
to the owners 


revision was seen 


cause serious embarrassment 
of the business. 

It would appear that many taxpayers con- 
fided to their accountants that their chief 
objection to the publication of the returns 


was because they did not desire their wives 


or ex-wives to know the amount of their 
respective incomes. It is known that more 
than one divorce lawyer inspected the re- 


turns published with appraising eye and then 
advised his client that she could doubtless 
obtain a much larger allowance of alimony. 
Attention was also called to a case where a 
settlement of an action for damages had been 
made upon representations by the defendant 
that he was without means whereas his tax 
return showed that the tax paid by him ex- 
ceeded the amount of the settlement, which 
fact formed the basis of a successful applica- 
tion to set aside the settlement as fraudulent. 





No Excuse for Publicity 

We are told on all sides by both friends 
and enemies of the publicity provision that 
its primary purpose was to reduce fraud in 
the preparation of income tax returns. It 
generally conceded today that this object 
will not attained. Its primary purpose 
having failed the reason for the existence of 
this publicity No fi- 
nancial, economic can be 
advanced for its 

If the lists are published in the daily news- 
papers those who peruse them are generally 
the curious, the cheat and the criminal. Those 
whose returns that they have money 
are marked by the underworld. Perhaps it 
would be going too far to that violent 
assaults are materially increased by the in- 


is 
be 


provision disappears. 


or social excuse 


retention. 


show 
Say 


clusions of various names in these lists, but 
everyone having a salted mine or a dubious 
oil well floods the mail with circulars ad- 
dressed to those whose returns seem to indi- 
cate that they possess an income in excess of 
$12,000 or $15,000 a year. Any legislation 
which does not serve a useful end is bad leg- 
islation, and measured by this standard ev- 
ery effort should be made to induce Congress 
to repeal the publicity provision at its com- 


ing session. 
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MIAMI BANK AND TRUST GOMPANY 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


This company is equipped to render the most responsible and efficient 
service. We especially invite correspondence dealing with Trust 
Business in the State of Florida. 


OFFICERS 


CHARLES L. BRIGGS, Chairman of the Board 


C. D. Lerrier, President 

R. M. Price, Vice-Prestdent 
Geo. E. NOLAN, Vice-President 
OscaR DANIELS, Vice-President 
Joun C. Girrorp, Vice-President 


R. H. DANIELS, 


OPERATIONS OF GUY HUSTON GROUP 
OF JOINT STOCK LAND BANKS 

The outstanding personality in the field of 
successful agricultural financing is Guy 
Huston, president of the New York Joint 
Stock Land Bank who is also head of the 
Guy Huston Company which, as fiscal agent, 
operates a group of joint stock land banks 
embracing those of New York, Chicago, Dal- 
las, Southern Minnesota, Des Moines and 
Kansas City. Associated with Mr. Huston 
in these land bank operations are representa- 
tive groups of bankers in the various dis- 
tricts in which the Guy Huston Company, 
Ine., operates. The assets of this group of 
banks are in excess of $190,000,000 which 
represents more than one-third of the com- 
bined assets of the whole Joint Stock Land 
Bank system. 

The New York Joint Stock Land Bank, 
under Mr. Huston’s tutelage, has become a 
potent factor in stimulating agricultural ac- 
tivities in the best farming districts of New 
York and Pennsylvania. Mr. Huston ob- 
tained controlling interest of the New York 
bank in June, 1924, and was elected chair- 
man of the board, and has been president 
since January, 1925. The capital of the 
New York bank was recently increased from 
$250,000 to $300,000. On May 23, 1925, the 
bank had 835 loans in New York State and 
99 loans in Pennsylvania, amounting to §5.- 
709,400 secured by property having an ap- 
praised valuation for loan purposes of about 
$14,000,000 with average loan at $6,125. 

Mr. Huston is the type of genius whose 
services today exercise a strong influence in 
placing agriculture upon a better basis. 


The North Adams Trust Company of North 
Adams, Mass., has increased its commercial 
deposits during the past year by 15 per cent 
making total of $1,924,863. 


JouNson H. Paces, Vice-President 


J. M. HUFFMAN... 
VINCENT R. BRIcE, Ass’t Vice-Pres. 


H. G. RETALICK, Ass’t Vice-Pres. 
P. M. LinpstoM, Ass’t Cashier 


Vice-President and Cashier H. L. Weems, Ass’t Cashier _ 
...--1 rust Officer FRANK J. MARGESON, Ass’t Cashier 


C. D. Peete, Ass’t Trust Officer 








ENDOWMENT TO TEACH INVIOLABILITY 
OF PROPERTY RIGHTS 


A trust fund of $200,000 has been created 
in favor of the Western Reserve University 
by H. P. McIntosh, chairman of the board of 
the Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland, 
to provide endowment of a professorship of 
banking and finance in the school of busi- 
ness administration. The gift was made by 
Mr. MeIntosh in memory of his wife, Olive 
Manfull McIntosh, who died in 1915, and his 
late son, Ralph Edward McIntosh. 

In endowing this professorship, Mr. McIn- 
tosh urges that the department of banking 
and finance “shall teach as a fundamental 
principle the inviolability of both personal 
and property rights—that even-handed jus- 
tice holds invested capital sacred and hon- 
orably and righteously entitled to a fair re- 
turn based upon amount and risk involved; 
that to labor belongs a reward commensurate 
with its contribution to the conservation and 
welfare of the enterprise enjoying it, this 
being the true conception of an ideal society 
favoring neither capital nor labor, but giving 
to both that share which their ability and 
effort respectively justify.” 

Mr. MeIntosh is one of the most highly re- 
spected members of the trust company fra- 
ternity. He is one of the so-called “Old 
Guard” consisting of trust company officers 
who have rendered valuable service to the 
trust company cause through their early and 
continued association with the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation of which Mr. MelIntosh is a for- 
mer president. He has been president of the 
Guardian Trust Company from 1898 to 1917 
when he was elected chairman and succeeded 
as president by J. Arthur House. 


Application has been made for a charter 
to organize the Shamokin Banking & Trust 
Company at Shamokin, Pa. 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN INTERNAL OPERATION OF THE 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


SYSTEM OF RECORDS AND CONTROL EVOLVED BY PRACTICAL 
OPERATION 


ALLEN B. HUSSANDER 
Assistant Secretary, Illinois Merchants Trust Company, Chicago, III. 





(Epitor’s Nore: The system and methods of trust department accounting and con- 
trol described in the following paper by Mr. Hussander derive special interest from the 
fact that they are predicated upon many years of refinement and experience in the trust 
company with which he is associated, Mr. Hussander’s discussion was one of the leading 
features at the Conference on Trust Functions held recently in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the American Institute of Banking at Kansas City.) 


HE first essential in the internal opera- 

tion of the trust department is that the 

organization must be complete in its 
records and personnel. The records must be 
in such shape that each division of the whole 
works in coordination with one another and 
employees work in complete cooperation with 
each other. We, of the trust department, 
have a peculiar situation in our business that 
perhaps is not met with in other lines of busi- 
ness, in that, a great amount of our transac- 
tions are subject to review by the courts. 
This makes it imperative that our organiza- 
tion be equipped and that our records be 
kept in such a manner that we can meet 
the requirement of such courts as have ju- 
risdiction over our work. 

Records must be as simple as possible and, 
uniform for all classes of accounts. The most 
essential records in our work are: a chrono- 
logical record of all transactions in each ac- 
count, a record of our liability to our cus- 
tomer, and a record of the assets to offset 
that liability. Records can be built around 
a ledger page as a basis and that ledger page 
can contain a chronological record of all 
transactions in the account, a record of our 
liability to our customer, and a record (in 
totals at least) of the assets to offset that 
liability. 

A ledger page can be a complete set of 
books with each client, and uniform for all 
classes of accounts. If we were opening up 
a set of books with each client, we would 
start as liability accounts, principal or cor- 
pus accounts, and income account, and as as- 
set account, cash deposited, bonds and stocks, 
notes and mortgages, miscellaneous, possibly 
premium and discount, which are the invest- 


ments representing the corpus. These ac- 
counts can be columnized on such a ledger 
page and investments carried at par value. 

It is true in accounting that total assets 
must equal total liabilities, and so they 
would with such an outlay. 3y taking a 
total of the income and principal columns, we 
have our total liability to our customer. The 
total of our cash column, bond and stock col- 
umn, notes, mortgages and accounts receiv- 
able column, and miscellaneous column, add- 
ing or subtracting our premium and discount 
column, equal that total and represent the 
assets to offset that total liability. 

We can carry our investments at par, and 
also show the cost of the total investment 
by adding or subtracting our premium and 
discount column balances, depending on 
whether we have a balance to add to the par 
value as a result of premium paid, or an 
amount to subtract as a result of discount on 
securities purchased for investment. Inas- 
much as such a ledger page shows only totals 
in par value as to investments, we must have 
subsidiary records to show all other details. 


Property and Security Records 

Let us have two primary subsidiary records 
and call them personal property records and 
security records, both of which can be kept on 
cards. The personal property records will 
show the details of the securities held in any 
one account, and consist of a bond control 
eard, which shows the total par value of the 
bonds held in that account and following the 
bond control card, a card showing the record 
of each different item of bonds. These cards 
show the name of the bond, class of the bond, 
the rate of interest that the coupon bears, the 
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interest maturity dates, the date and matur- 
ity date of the bond itself, the date it was 
acquired, the number of the bonds of the par- 
ticular kind described on the card, the price 
at which they were purchased, and the total 
par value of this kind of bond held. Naturally 
there are several of these cards following 
each bond control card. 


Stock Control Card 

Then there is a stock control card which 
shows the par value of the stocks held for the 
account in question, and similarly individual 
stock cards which show the detail with re- 
gard to the stocks held. This includes the 
name of the stock, the class of the stock, the 
time at which dividends are regularly paid, 
the number of the certificate, the name in 
which it is issued, the date and price at 
which it was acquired, the total par value of 
the holdings of that particular stock, and the 
par value per share. 

We then can have a notes and mortgage 
control card showing the total par value of 
the mortgages held in the account in question, 
and the individual mortgage cards following 
which show the details with regard to the 
mortgage or note held. These cards will go 
into a very great amount of detail showing 
the papers held in connection with the mort- 
gage or note, a brief legal description of the 
property which is security for the mortgage, 
the details of recording such papers as are 
held in addition to the date and the due date 
of the mortgage, and the dates at which inter- 
est is due. To complete the record, let us 
have a miscellaneous card for miscellaneous 
items that cannot be classified under the 
above headings. 

The total par value shown on the personal 
property card will balance with the par value 
as shown by the ledger columns under which 
classification the personal property cards fall. 
And in addition, personal property cards can 
all carry a record of the income collected 
from the securities held in each account. 


Classification of Securities 

The security records, which, as we men- 
tioned, can also be a card record, can be 
classified somewhat differently. that is, they 
can be classified as to securities. For in- 
stance, if we wanted to know the total par 
value of first mortgage Commonwealth Edison 
Company 5 per cent bonds due in 1941, we 
could go to the security record and the con- 
trol card for this particular seeurity which 
would show the total par value of that se- 
eurity held in all the accounts of the trust 
department, and following the control card 
with regard to this particular security would 
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be the individual cards showing in which ac- 
count these bonds were held. While this 
could be true of stocks and bonds, notes and 
mortgages and miscellaneous items could be 
carried in one alphabetical file. 

We then could have other subsidiary rec- 
ords which perhaps in a small organization 
could be reduced in number. For instance, 
those in charge of investments could have 
a complete record of all the securities held 
in each account giving a brief description of 
the security and classifying them for the pur- 
pose of diversification into such classifica- 
tions as industrials, railroads, municipals, real 
estate mortgages and other similar classifica- 
tions. This gives the officers and committee 
of the board of directors, who might review 
the investments, an opportunity to consider 
the total investments in any account in the 
light of this classification and proper di- 
versification. In addition to this record, 
there could be a record which shows the total 
securities, item by item, bought and sold each 
day, and this is also submitted to the com- 
mittee of the board of directors for their 
1G a 


The Tickler File 

In order to coordinate the work of those 
who actually handle securities bought and 
sold with that of the force that selects the 
investments, we can have a buy and sell 
ticket, which must be “okayed” by an officer 
as authority to complete such transactions. 
Those making remittances to clients should 
have in addition to the primary records, a 
subsidiary record or tickler file for their use. 
This record could be made on a card and 
show the name of the account, the amount of 
funds to be remitted—whether all of the net 
income or a_ svecific amount—the date on 
which it is to be remitted, whether statement 
or no statement accompanies the remittance, 
the nature of the remittance, that is, whether 
it is New York draft. a check or merely a 
transfer to a checking or savings account, 
the name of the person who is to receive the 
remittance, and special instructions. 

This tickler system can be filed in two ways, 
one chronologically, the other alphabetically. 
In this manner there can be at all times a 
chronological file for daily work, and an al- 
phabetical file for reference to see when re- 
mittances are due by knowing only the name 
of the account. Also a file of beneficiaries is 
advisable filed alphabetically which is used 
as an address file and includes the names of 
many donors, but these should be properly 
marked for identification. There is used also 
in the making of remittances, vouchers and 
form letters, which, although not always con- 
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sidered part of permanent records, are vital 
to its operation and to the complete record 
of any account. 


Collections and Coupons 

For collection work, a tickler which shows 
the maturity of all the income and principal 
maturing in each month will be helpful, and 
from this tickler can be written the cash 
tickets which circulate through the depart- 
ment for record making. This tickler should 
include the regular dates of payment of divi- 
dends so that tickets are written in advance 
for all items that are likely to come for re- 
cording on the and other records. 
These tickets should be then compared with 
the security records, and from them written 
envelopes for coupons and the record which 
shows the withdrawal and replacement of 
securities necessarily removed from the vault 
for the cutting of such coupons. 


ledgers 


After the coupons are cut ownership certi- 
ficates must be prepared, and the items en- 
collection register and sent for 
collection either through the banking depart- 
ment or direct to the paying agent. 


tered on a 


The probate force, for their controlling sub 
sidiary record may have a which we 
will call a “court docket,” which shows the 
details of all the steps necessary to be taken 
in the probating of an estate. It ought to 
include, in addition to the name of the de 
ceased person, the date of death, the date of 
issuance of letters testamentary, the date on 
which 60 day notice must be filed, the date 
on Which final other accounts 
must be made, the date on which hearings are 
set for inheritance tax purposes, and other 
such items, and this record is in addition to 
the many accounts and documents that they 
must file in the Probate Court. 


book 


accounts or 


Our general ledger can show our total assets 
in the same manner as our individual ledgers, 
that is, the total of bonds and stocks, notes, 
mortgages and accounts receivable, miscella- 
neous, premium and discount, and then in ad- 
dition show the total liability to our customer. 
We can classify this liability under such 
headings as custodianship, trusteeship under 
will, trusteeship under agreement, executor, 
agency, ete., so that we can tell what our lia- 
bility is under each of these headings, and 
our assets are to offset such liability. 


Journals for Cash and Securities 
In order to give you a general idea of the 
operation of the department, we have now 
suggested records and we will trace the en- 
tries as they pass through the different rec- 
ords. In the first instance, to complete our 
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records, let us have two journals; one for 
cash and one for securities. Our cash journal 
divided into columns so that the debits and 
credits to cash can also be shown as additions 
or deductions to our liability under the clas- 
sifications heretofore mentioned. That is, 
we have a cash column, trusteeship under will 
column, trusteeship under agreement column, 
custodianship column, ete., to a total of nine 
classifications, so that at the end of the day 
we can take the totals of these columns and 
post the net change to the general ledger un- 
der the classifications of cash and the differ- 
ent liability accounts. 


Our security journal will have similar lia- 
bility columns, but in addition have asset 
columns which compare with our columns in 
our ledger. That is, there is a bond and 
stocks column, notes, mortgages and accounts 
receivable column and premiums and discount 
column. The security journal is to be made 
in three counterparts. The first is a ticket 
which circulates through the different record 
making departments so that a complete rec- 
ord is made of each transaction. 


The second 
ticket is a 


requisition on the vault in the 
event that securities are to be removed from 
the vault, or a receipt to the security cage 
in the event that securities are to be depos- 
ited in the vault so that in either instance 
there is a receipt for securities deposited or 
delivered. The third copy is the permanent 
security journal. 


Check on Cash Posting 


In order to have a check on our cash post- 
ing and eliminate an internal auditor, our 
cash tickets will pass through a cash ledger, 
which is used only as an audit against the 
proper posting of cash tickets to the regular 
ledger. Then both cash and security tickets 
follow the same route through the depart- 
ment. In the event that an item involves 
both cash and securities the tickets are at- 
tached to one another. The tickets are then 
posted to the ledger and then to the personal 
property records, then to the security records, 
then to the record used for investment pur- 
poses and finally to the records for income tax 
work. The income tax information can be 
had from the ledgers or from the tickets 
which are posted on the ledgers, and a form 
provided for classification for the income col- 
lected in each account. This form shows not 
only the income but the disbursements of in- 
come and is balanced with the total receipts 
and disbursements of income shown on the 
ledger even though the items may or may not 
be included or deducted for income tax pur- 
poses. All returns can be then made. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital $10,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits $13,616,017.89 


Aggregate Resources over $200,000,000.00 


President, STEPHEN BAKER 





UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


First Vice-President, RAYMOND E. JONES 
QUEENSBORO OFFICE 


Jamaica, Long Island 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 





Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


Records for Corporate Work 


In addition to the records so far mentioned, 
there needs to be records for corporate work, 
such as records for the payment of coupons 
which are comparatively simple. As coupons 
are presented, a requisition is made for a 
check showing the name of the person or bank 
presenting the coupons, the kind of coupons 
presented, and in the event of more than one 
kind, each kind of coupon presented, making 
the total amount of the check written. This 
requisition then accompanies the coupons to 
a force which checks the work of those pay- 
ing and the total of each kind of coupon paid 
is laid out on a scratcher, which is ultimately 
posted to the coupon ledger reducing the cash 
by the amount of the coupons paid daily. 
The checkers check the amount shown on the 
seratcher to be posted to the coupon ledger by 
counting the coupons received by them from 
the coupon paying cage. A complete record 
is kept of the canceled coupons, and finally 
they are either receipted for by the agent or 
cremated. 

Next we have to have a complete set of 
records for bond and trusteeships showing all 
of the details in connection therewith, and 
also we have complete sets of records for each 
transfer agency and each registrarship. Rec- 
ords should be all started in a uniform and 
orderly manner and for this we still use a 
new account memorandum, which shows the 
name of the account, all of the details in con- 
nection therewith in brief. This is not only 
used to open an account, but is sent to the 
officers and contact men so that they will 
be informed as to the new accounts that oth- 
ers are taking in. From this new account 
memorandum can be made a central file card, 
which shows the name of the account, the de- 
tails in connection therewith, as shown on the 
new account memorandum, and in addition, 
any confidential information which may be 
helpful to people who in the future or in the 


absence of the individual taking in the ac- 


count may have to deal with the customer. 


Filing System 

Finally let us consider files which are al- 
ways a part of a well organized system of 
records. The files for documents and cor- 
respondence for the greatest convenience 
should be legal size and have certain uni- 
form classifications. For all accounts (but 
probate and corporate) they might be as 
follows: A guide card for each account and 
a folder for each classification is helpful and 
efficient. For probate and corporate accounts 
a greater number of classifications is neces- 
sary, but the principle is the same. For fil- 
ing securities the most efficient method is to 
file bonds and stock certificates flat, so that 
it is not necessary to unfold bonds to cut cou- 
pons nor stock certificates to get informa- 
tion. Each issue of bonds in each account 
may be placed in a separate folder and all 
the stocks in one folder. The bonds can 
then be filed in the order of the maturity of 
their coupons and the stocks at the back of 
each account. Real estate notes are best 
filed in legal size envelopes. All securities 
are filed by the name of the account and the 
accounts arranged alphabetically in the files. 

oo > 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York, as executor, and James 
N. Vincent, as special guardian, have filed 
an accounting of the estate of the late Park 
Benjamin, father-in-law of the late Enrico 
Caruso, showing total assets of $367,734, of 
which $352,492 has been paid out to legatees 
and for administration expenses. 

Seventeen building and loan associations in 
Philadelphia were recently taken over by the 
Pennsylvania State Banking Department, in- 
volving liabilities of $418,491. 

The Metropolitan Trust Company has been 
organized in Highland Park, Mich. H. B. 
Wallace is president. 
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Established 1856 


Park Avenue and 46th Street 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
GILBERT G. THORNE 
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EXPENSE AND RISK OF SHIPPING U. S. 
GOVERNMENT BOND OBLIGATIONS 
The Treasury Department recently com- 

municated instructions to banks and trust 

companies relative to expense and risk as- 
sumed in shipping coupon obligations of the 
government where delivery is made on orig- 
inal issue. The Treasury Department advises 
that such shipments will be made at Treas- 
ury risk and expense at the time the federal 
reserve bank or branch is ready to deliver 
original issue. Where securities are held as 
collateral for war loan account the Treasury 
will assume expense and risk if securities 
are shipped within two weeks from the time 
such securities become excess. collateral 
in the account. Where securities are held 
for safekeeping the Treasury will assume risk 
and expense for period of two weeks follow- 
ing date of delivery on original issues. As to 
securities held as collateral for loans from 
federal reserve banks the Treasury will not 
bear expense and risk on shipments on orig- 
inal issue since the delay is not connected 
with any Treasury activity. 

The Great Neck Trust Company has been 


chartered to do business in Great Neck, 
N. Y., with capital of $100,000. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of NEW YORK 


Uptown Offices 


DIRECTORS 


THOMAS F. VIETOR 
Joun G. MILBURN 
WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR JOHN H. FULTON 
JoserH D. OLIVER 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD, JR. CLARENCE DILLON 
Davip M. GOopRICH 


Banking in all its branches 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Correspondents in all principal Cities in 
the World. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. 
Safekeeping of Securities; Collection of Income. 
ers. Safes in our Safe-Deposit Vaults at moderate rental. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits - $33,700,000 





214 BROADWAY 


Seventh Ave. and 32nd Street 


EuGeNtus H. OUTERBRIDGE 
KENNETH P. Bupp 


FRANK L, PoLk 


Corporate and Personal Trusts. 
Investment Service for Custom- 
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COURT UPHOLDS CONVERSE BEQUESTS 


The will of the late Edmund C. Converse, 
former president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, provided for a number 
of bequests including funds for employees 
of the Bankers Trust Company composing 
members of the Bankers Club and also the 
Liberty Club, who were employees of the 
former Liberty National Bank. These be- 
quests were for $10,000 each and other be- 
quests were also made for voluntary or fra- 
ternal organizations. 

Suit was instituted by the Bankers Trust 
Company to determine if such bequests were 
valid under Connecticut law which provided 
that charitable or public associations might 
receive legacies but contained no_ specific 
provisions covering such organizations as 
the Bankers and Liberty Clubs. The Con- 
necticut court in a recent decision upheld the 
legality of these bequests. 


Harry C. Reynolds has been elected sec- 
ond vice-president of the Anthracite Trust 
Company of Scranton, Pa. 

The Union Banking & Trust Company of 
Du Bois, Pa., reports resources of $3,054,000; 
deposits, $2,227,000 and trust funds or $312,- 
979. 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS..... 
og ee 


bi Suto mem svoces.o + <r 


..-. $220,000,000 


Branches in all Boroughs of Greater New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


PROGRESSIVE POLICIES AND 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 








REFINEMENTS OF SERVICE 


DEVELOPED BY THE MINNESOTA LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


Founded by pioneers and conducted by men 
of large vision the Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company of Minneapolis has exerted 
a potent influence, not only in the upbuilding 
of its home community, but extending 
throughout the Northwest. It has been a 
vehicle for nearly half a century in financial 
and banking matters in advancing agricul- 
tural and industrial enterprise in housing and 
real .estate development through mortgage 
loans and in husbanding estates and trusts. 
Many millions of capital have been attracted 
and put to constructive use through the 
agency of this company. 

Organized in 1883 as the first corporation in 
Minnesota to acquire trust powers, the Min- 
nesota Loan & Trust Company has occupied 
a position among the strongest and most effi- 
cient organizations of its kind in the coun- 
try. Its scope of operations may be visualized 
by reference to departmental activities which 
embrace banking, trust, investment service, 
mortgage loans, a bond savings plan, confiden- 
tial analysis service and numerous other re- 
finements. Its capital is $1,000,000; surplus, 
$1,000,000 and undivided profits, $624,660. De- 
posits total $15,117,450 with resources aggre- 
gating $17,766,111. It is affiliated through 
joint stock ownership with the Northwestern 
National Bank, the two allied institutions 
commanding resources of $107,920,000; de- 
posits, $97,129,717; capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $9,130,457. 

Some of the best publicity literature on 
trust subjects has emanated from the Min- 
nesota Loan & Trust Company. The latest 
production is a booklet dealing with “The 
Custodian or Fiscal Agent.” Many booklets 
have appeared on this phase of trust service, 
but it is doubtful if anything has been pro- 
duced of a more distinctive and effective type 


than this production. It sets forth the numer- 
ous advantages that individuals, business 
firms, corporations, banks, fiduciaries, char- 
itable and educational institutions may avail 
themselves of by appointing the trust com 
pany to establish custodian accounts or as 
fiscal agent in the care and safekeeping of 
securities as well as the many details in 
which trust company service has proven so 
valuable. 

“Industrial Minneapolis” is the title of an 
illuminating booklet put out jointly by the 
Northwestern National Bank and the Minne- 
sota Loan & Trust Company which describes 
the westward course of trade and industry 
and which emphasizes the important indus- 
trial developments in the Northwest. Minne- 
sota, with its iron mines, nearby reserves of 
copper and lead and great stores of fuel with- 
in easy reach, stands in line for development 
that will write a new chapter in the history 
of industrial America. It is through such 
institutions as the Minnesota Loan & Trust 
Company and the Northwestern National 
Bank that such resources will be most ef- 
fectively capitalized. 


MONTHLY STATEMENT SAVINGS PLAN 

The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company 
has developed a successful “monthly state- 
ment savings plan” which has made a wide 
appeal. The prospective savings depositor 
is provided with a statement which shows 
how much he should put aside and save each 
month based on different ages and the total, 
plus accumulated interest, that such savings 
will yield at the age of 65. The plan is also 
adapted to providing sinking funds for pay- 
ment of principal on mortgages and other ob- 
ligations. 
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SUPPLYING THE NEED FOR EFFICIENT PERSONNEL IN 
TRUST DEPARTMENT WORK 


OUTLINE OF COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


WILLIAM H. A. JOHNSON 
Assistant Secretary, Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 








(Eprror’s Note: The author of the following discussion has been among the fore- 
most in developing special courses of study and training for men who contemplate trust 


department work as their avocation. 
themselves for such service and program 


He urges better facilities for young men to equip 
including home instruction where the trust 


officer undertakes to instruct his own organization, the establishment of special trust 
courses by chapters of the American Institute of Banking and the creation of profes- 


sional courses in colleges and universities. ) 


HE average trust officer is confronted 
by two problems. First, the securing 
of new business and second, the per- 
sonnel to effectively administer it. In se- 
‘uring new business there are many excel- 
lent syndicated advertising services if the 
trust company does not have advertising 
counsel of its own. In securing and train- 
ing personnel the trust executive has had lit- 
tle, if any, assistance. So far books dealing 
with trust companies have dealt largely with 
the how and not with the why of trust work. 
A man who knows the why usually can 
work out the how. Systematic education in 
the multitudinous and multifarious duties of 
the trust officer will meet the need of the 
why and how. As a result of a balanced 
scheme of education the graduate should 
have his B.T.A. (Bachelor of Trust Ad- 
ministration) as the dentist does his D.D.S. 
A start in this field has been made by a 
few universities in their conrmerce schools 
and by chapters of the American Institute of 
Banking. The shortcoming in this pioneer- 
ing has been that few students in colleges 
have entered with the idea of going into this 
new profession, and consequently have not 
specialized in the particular subjects relat- 
ing to fiduciary administration. The work 
of the institute has been of somewhat more 
value, as it has reached people who were 
definitely interested in trust administration. 
Part of the difficulty is due to want of a 
recognized program of studies and suitable 
text material adapted to the subjects. 


Combination of Theory and Practice 


An ideal method of instruction would be 


a combination of the theoretical and prac 
tical as is now done in the training of ap- 
prentices for trades and in the teaching of 
some of the professions. Under this system 
the student spends part of his time in theo- 
retical work in the classroom and part of 
his time in practical work at the trade or 
profession. Three programs of education are 
suggested: First, home instruction; second, 
by institute classes and third, a professional 
course in college. These proposals are sub- 
ject to criticism as the writer does not lay 
claim to being a trained educator. 

The first program is to be used where a 
formal class in trust functions cannot be 
organized under the direction of the insti- 
tute. It is a reflection in the mirror of time 
to the days when modern educational facili- 
ties were not available and the education of 
a family was undertaken in the home. By 
this plan a trust officer undertakes to in- 
struct his own organization. It may be by 
a course of short formal lectures, or by a 
round table discussion of some phase of 
trust work that has recently engaged the 
attention of the class. 

The formal part of the work should be 
supplemented by answering questions and 
sometimes the course of instruction will be 
suggested by the desire for knowledge thus 
indicated. This method has been used and 
found practical. Trust department em- 
ployees appreciate knowing the how of the 
work they do, and when they have a knowl- 
edge thereof can do the work more intelli- 
gently and take a greater interest therein. 
The trust officer undertaking a course can 
use such part of Outline I as applies to the 
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This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


OR 25 years, the Utica Trust 
& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 


of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 
eqnipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
deut service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 
& DEPOSIZ.COMPANY: 


New York 





























































































Class of work handled in his institution. It 
may be that he will want to give the whole 
course, or only that part dealing with indi 


vidual trusts may be desirable. 


Establishment of Institute Courses 
Where possible the local chapter of the in- 
stitute should be prevailed upon to organize 
trust functions. The 
instruction is that it 


persons 


a class in 
of institute 
gether a 
in the 


advantage 
brings to- 
large number of 
line of work and 
sible the exposition of different 


engaged 


same makes pos- 


viewpoints. 


Where organized these courses have devel- 
oped in two ways. Some of the chapters 


have a lecturer for each general 
division and some use one instructor for the 
entire course. It is believed that the sec- 
ond method is preferable as better coordina 


tion is had. The 


separate 


several subjects overlap 


to some extent and where several lecturers 
are employed, one may encroach on the 
course of another in the answering of ques- 


tions on an allied subject, not knowing how 
it may be treated by his collaborator. Where 
instructor is used, he can answer the 
question briefly and advise that the subject 
will be fully developed later. 


one 





For college work the suggested subjects are 
a combination of those given by the law an‘ 
subject to the 
criticism that they do not comprehend enough 
cultural hoped that if 
un acceptable course can be worked out that 
entering 


commerce schools, and are 


subjects. It is to be 


students can be interested in this 
profession. 

As a contribution to this educational work, 
the institute expects to have a tentative syl- 


labus in the hands of chapter instructors in 


the early Fall. This outline is to be criti- 
cised and commented upon and returned to 
the National Educational Director for revi- 
sion. Based on such comments and Criti 
cisms it is expected that a second draft will 
be prepared and sent out for further criti- 


cism, after which it is hoped that 


inary textbook can be printed. 


a prelim 
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The United States mints at Philadelphia, 
Denver and San Francisco are daily convert- 
ing one million dollars from bullion into gold 
eagles. During 1924 the mints turned out 
10,300,500 gold eagles and plans call for ad- 
ditional $180,000,000 during the first half of 
this year. 
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NEW BOND MANAGER FOR FIFTH-THIRD 
NATIONAL 

James ID. Chambers has been appointed 
manager of the bond department of the Fifth 
Third National Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement from 
Charles A. Hinsch, the president of the bank. 
Mr. Chambers succeeds J. R. Edwards, vice- 
president, who resigned recently to embark 
into business for himself. Mr. Chambers is 
exceptionally qualified for his duties and is 
one of the foremost authorities on bond val- 
ues. Mr. Chambers was formerly assistant 
manager of the bond department and more 
recently Ohio representative of the Detroit 
company. 





JAMES D. CHAMBERS 


New Bond Department Manager at Fifth-Third National 
Bank of Cincinnati 

The annual event to which officers, di 
rectors and employees of the Fifth-Third Na 
tional Bank and of the affiliated Union Trust 
Company look forward each year, was repeat- 
ed recently when they were entertained for 
a day’s outing as guests at the home of Presi 
dent Hinsch in Avondale. There were base- 
ball and other athletic contests with a buf 
fet supper toward evening. 

Edward J. Hickey, chairman of the board 
of the Peninsular State Bank of Detroit, has 
been elected a director of the Detroit Trust 
Company. 


COMPANIES 


? 


How would you handle 
collections in Anniston, Ala. 


he 


The Rano M©Natty Bankers Di- 
rectory answers practically every ques- 
tion that arises in banking and com- 
mercial intercourse. No matter how 
perplexing the subject, the Blue Book 
will give you the facts about it—in- 
stantly. Facts that you can always 
rely on! This information is collected 
twice a year, direct from first-hand 
sources in the banks, at a cost of tens 
of thousands of dollars. 

Whether you buy the Ranp 
M¢€Natty Bankers Directory for ref- 
erence, for collection purposes, for 
mailing lists, or other uses, you will 
find it an unequaled investment. 
Fifty-two years of unswerving fidelity 
in providing accurate and authentic in- 
formation have made Ranp M. Natty 
publications unquestionably predomi- 
nant among the banks of America. 

The Blue Book is published in 
March and September. Let us tell 
you more about it. Write us. 


Rand MCNally Bankers Directory Blue 
Book. * 

The Bankers Monthly. 

Key to the Numerical System of the 
A. B.A 

Bankers Service Guide. 

Bankers Service Bulletin. 

Banking and Business Ethics 

Maps for Bankers 


Ranp MSNALILY & GOMIPANY 


Dept. U-32, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 





Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World. 
Established 1856 

Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Asso- 

ciation 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Established 1903 


offers American citizens having investments in Canada, its fiduciary services, 


covering every feature known to an up-to-date trust company, banking 
alone excepted. It is purely a Trust, Executorial and Administrative Institu- 
tion, accepting no deposits, and having its branch offices in Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge and Vancouver. 





SOME TRITE RECIPES FOR EFFECTIVE BANK ADVERTISING 


Cc. H. HANDERSON 
Publicity Manager, The Union Trust Company of Cleveland 





(Nore: Here are some “bull's eye hits” 
culled from an address by Mr. Handerson at 
the recent annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking.) 


Having a definite advertising objective and 
plan for its attainment will likewise reduce 
your advertising expenditures, for then in- 
stead of buying hit-or-miss as fancy and taste 
dictate, every piece of advertising submitted 
to you must first pass through the filter of, 
“Does it fit into the Plan?” If it does not, 
regardless of its apparent merit or artistry, 
discard it. If it fits, then ask the question: 
“Is it what you want?” These two filters 
will eliminate much of the hit-or-miss buy- 
ing typical of some bank advertising today, 
and will leave much hitherto wasted money 
to turn productive millwheels. 

A vacillating advertising policy is a danger- 
ously unstable commodity since it easily shifts 
from east to west and north to south like a 
weathervane in a tornado—the whim of every 
salesman, every friend and every comment 
made by people entirely ignorant of why the 
advertiser is advertising. 

How can we put individuality into our bank 
advertising? By discovering first of all, why 
people bank with us—with our individual 
bank as contrasted with any other bank any 
place. Then feature the reason why people 
bank with us, for it is the best guide as to 
why other people should bank with us. 

Perhaps the reason is convenience, per- 
haps it is the spirit of our bank, perhaps it 
is our record of safety and solidity, perhaps 
it is the personal appeal of several of our 


officers, perhaps it is the great civic work 
which we are doing personally and as a cor- 
poration, perhaps it is because we are good 
merchants and our tellers are good sales 
people. 

Advertising cannot create. It can only in- 
terpret. 

Sometimes I wonder if we do not spend 
too much on advertising which might better 
be diverted to increasing the salaries and 
Perhaps we 
get too many people into our banks with ad- 
vertising and offend them by the action of 
employees who are disgruntled and unhappy. 

Frankly, I feel that the Aladdin’s lamp of 
bank promotion is not in advertising, but in 
merchandising, since advertising cannot cre- 
ate, but can only interpret, and it can inter- 
pret no more than we create for it through 
our merchandising. Advertising is not a 
magnifying glass, through which the public 
looks at a magnified or distorted image of 
our service. It is a crystal-clear sheet which 
can only show the public the service it mir- 
rors. It is to merchandising—by striving to 


satisfaction of our employees. 


make our service more salable, more attrac- 


tive, more convenient—that we must look if 
we are to increase the effectiveness of our 


advertising and reduce its cost. 
& & & 

The officers of the new Carolina Bank & 
Trust Company of Denton, N. C., are: T. J. 
Finch, president; Arthur Ross, vice-presi- 
dent, and J. P. Garner, cashier. 

The Frazee Trust Company has been or- 
ganized at Tampa, Fla., with $50,000 capi- 
tal. Hafford Jones is president. 
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Central Crust Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits 
over $600,000 
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TRUST COMPANY EXPERT STUDIES 
SYSTEMS IN EUROPE 


In view of the contemplated tax reform 
measures to be introduced at the next session 
of Congress there is special interest in the 
announcement from the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland that its vice-president, Mr. 
James Dunn, Jr., is visiting Europe to study 
tax systems and their possible application to 
American methods of taxation. Mr. Dunn is 
regarded in trust company circles as one of 
the ablest authorities on taxation, especially 
as regards inheritance and estate taxes af- 
fecting fiduciary relations, Articles from Mr. 
Dunn and addresses before national tax con 
ferences, which have appeared in Trust Com- 
PANIES all bear the impress of his incisive 
grasp of tax problems. While in Europe Mr. 
Dunn will devote particular attention to the 
operation of English tax laws which 
gress may attempt to incorporate, one of the 
features of which is the abolition of the prof- 
its tax or tax on profits from sale of capital 
Commenting on this phase Mr. Dunn 
said before his departure: 

“This in itself would be an innovation in 
this country, and would almost entirely elim- 
inate which are causing tax- 
Washington in an attempt to 
settle their income tax difficulties. Research 
in England will bear directly upon this ques 
tion, for in England their income tax is di 
rected only against direct incomes, as they 
feel that the additional money received from 
the sale of capital assets will be invested in 
other 


Con- 


assets. 


controversies 
payers to visit 


investments and the government will 
receive the corresponding income. In other 
words they are building up capital in that 
they are taxing only current income. This 
is highly important, as the practice in this 
country at the present time tends almost 
toward a destruction of capital, taking into 
account the tax on capital items and the 
heavy tax on estates. 


New Orleans—XIX 
Hunting and Fishing 


The call of the wild has many var- 
iations; but whether it be black bear 
or antlered buck, mallard duck or 
ring-necked goose, fighting black 
bass or sporting silver tarpon, the 
answer is in Louisiana. 


Public hunting preserves totalling 
60,000 acres and hundreds of private 
clubs throughout the State provide 
continuous sport the year ’round. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 








CLEVER TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING 

The publicity department of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J., is 
producing some exceptionally striking news- 
paper advertising copy. The reprints which 
bear the signature of the president of the 
company, Uzal McCarter, 
masterful command of the factors 
should enter into live trust advertising. 


evidence of 
that 
The 
striking characteristic is the element of time- 
liness. 


bear 


For example, there is one advertise- 

ment keyed on “Journeys, Vacations and 
Wills” which cannot fail to receive attention 
it this season of the year. Another adver- 
headed “Your Wife and Your 
makes an appeal to instincts 
dormant. Another 
stresses the confidential and 
trustworthy services rendered to business or- 
ganizations while the subject of a life in- 
Surance trust provides the text for another 
excellent advertisement in the series. 


tisement is 
Will” which 
that only too often lie 
advertisement 


William B, Prenter has been elected presi- 
dent of the Locomotive Engineers Coopera- 
tive National Bank of Cleveland to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Warren S. Stone. 
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A 


St. Louis Office 
for Your Bank 


Correspondents of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company all have a 
St. Louis Office— with 
executives, messengers, 
and dirocct wire facilities. 








A private representative A 
could render few services 
which the Mississippi 
Valley does not stand 
ready to perform for its 


correspondents. 








You are invited to “‘open”’ 
such a St. Louis Office. 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 
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PLAN OF CAMPAIGN FOR ELIMINATION OF UNPROFIT- 
ABLE CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


IMPRESSING UPON DEPOSITORS THE VALUE OF BANKING RELATIONS 


WALTER E. 


DEVLIN 


Director of Advertising Service Division of Bankers Supply Company 





(Ieprror’s NOTE: 


Direct action is needed to abolish the 
following article takes into consideration the 





unprofitable account, The 
requirements of cultivating good will and 


the possibilities which are regarded as latent in small accounts as well as the psycho- 
logical factors to observe in converting an unprofitable account into a profitable balance. 
The plan offered by Mr. Devlin is one that deserves the serious consideration of all banks 
and trust companies wrestling with this problem.) 


PERATING costs of banks have been 

steadily increasing. The margin of 

profit between interest received and 
interest paid has narrowed considerably. 
Banks’ incomes have been decreasing and ex- 
pense increasing to a point where net profits 
are not in proper ratio to the hazard assumed 
in doing business. There are many sound 
reasons that the unprofitable checking ac 
eount must be eliminated. Practically all 
banks not making a service charge on un- 
profitable checking accounts are losing money. 
Indications point to rising rather than lower- 
ing expense of operation. Therefore, banks 
must turn to increasing income to a_ point 
where profits are in better relationship to the 
amount of service rendered. 

It has been argued that many banks accept 
small checking accounts feeling that at some 
time they will become profitable. They look 
upon this as building good will. Analyze this. 
Is it true? To build good will, the recipient 
must be conscious of the fact that a valuable 
service is being rendered. Make this test. 
Have someone inquire of 25 checking account 
depositors as to whether or not they feel their 
bank is rendering them a valuable service. 
This investigation will undoubtedly prove that 
SO per cent, yes 90 per cent, feel they are the 
ones who are doing the bank a favor. Fur- 
thermore, it will probably be found that 60 
per cent or more of these accounts are not 
profitable ones. Good will and respect are not 
earned by serving at a loss. 


Service Charge Through Group Action 

To build up the account to a point where 
it is profitable, is the real objective. If this 
cannot be done, then a service charge should 
be made. Group action in solving this prob- 
lem is the best way. The matter should be 


taken up either by city groups or 


groups. 


county 
Then all banks in the community 
will have the same definite objective. They 
will not be working at cross purposes. The 
time is coming when there will in all prob- 
ability be more group advertising done in 
the banking field. It has proven successful 
in other fields. For example, California Fruit 
Growers Association, American Walnut Asso- 
ciation, Davenport Bed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and many others. Individual banking 
institutions can attack this problem alone 
if they desire. However, it can be handled 
much more successfully if all banks in the 
community work it out together. 

The ideal way to handle it would be to 
have every customer and prospective cus- 
tomer of the bank approached by an officer 
and have explained to him in detail the rea- 
son for the action. However, doing this on a 
personal basis is out of the question. There- 
fore, it should be handled on a basis of mass 
selling, or printed salesmanship—advertising. 

One way to solve this problem is to an- 
nounce a definite date when the charge will 
be made. Then publicity informing the 
public regarding the costs of operating a 
bank, thereby substantiating or backing up 
the reason for the charge. However, it is 
rather a difficult proposition to convince the 
average unprofitable checking account de- 
positor that the bank is losing money on his 
account. He has always looked upon bank- 
ing institution as one whose 


large. 


profits are 


This article deals with a suggested plan 
whereby the value of a checking account will 
be realized by the customer of the bank. In 
this way the adoption of a service charge is 
then a simple matter. secause customers 
are conscious of the fact that in making a 
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payment they are obtaining a real valuable 
service in return. This is a selling proposi- 
tion, therefore, it should be handled on a 
scientific selling basis. Salesmanship and ad- 
vertising are practically the same thing. One 
is done verbally and the other through the 
printed word. Advertising is often called 
printed selling. 

Emphasizing Value of Checking Account 

Analyzing to ascertain the effect, we find 
that there are many reasons why a checking 
account is a valuable service. Among them 
are: 

1. It eliminates chances to lose money from 
pockets or pocketbooks. One may be the 
most careful of persons, but it does happen. 
And money lost is just ... gone. But not 
when you pay by check. 

2. It eliminates the chance of loss through 
incorrect change. Not when you pay by 
check. 

3. Reduces the possibility of having to pay 
bills twice. You are certain you paid the bill, 
but in comes another statement asking pay- 
ment. Your receipt mislaid or lost. More 
money gone. Not when you have paid by 
check, because a check is its own receipt and 
is a positive record, 

4. Puts a brake on thoughtless, unnecessary 
expenditures. How often you spend a dollar 
here, fifty cents there—for something that 
is not really needed. Not so when you pay 
by check. 

5. Time is money in another form. Every- 
one’s time is worth money. With a checking 
account much time is saved in your personal 
or family financing. Paying by checks saves 
time for you. 

6. A budget is the only way to control ex- 
penditures in relation to income. And you 
cannot operate a budget successfully unless 
you always know just where you stand fi- 
nancially. Thus, a checking account tells 
you. Most women now have their own ac- 
counts. 

7. Your checking account brings you into 
close contact with a good bank. This means 
that you are in a position to profit by the 
counsel and guidance of men who know the 
business and financial situation as few other 
people can. 

8. Pay by check and you can earn the re- 
spect of those with whom you have business 
dealings. This prestige is a definite asset to 
any man or- woman. 


Campaign Against Unprofitable Account 


When the effect of this service is called to 
the attention of the public it creates a value 
for it. This service has never been appre- 


ciated by bank customers. Until the value of 
it is called to their attention, they will be 
dissatisfied if they have to pay for something 
that has no value in their own minds. We 
all know the old song, “We Never Miss the 
Sunshine until the Shadows Fall.” So it is 
with a checking account. One never realizes 
its value until we have to do without it. So 
it is a valuable service and if a charge is go- 
ing to be made for it, either by having the 
depositor increase his balance or else paying 
a nominal fee per month then why not tell the 
depositor the value of this service. 

When the value of a checking account is 
called to the attention of the public, then a 
demand has been created on a sound basis. 
Not only will the unprofitable checking ac- 
count be eliminated, but considerable amount 
of new business will develop. 

In any campaign, regardless of whether it 
be for the sale of a product or service, every 
possible channel should be used to broadcast 
the information or publicity. The more chan- 
nels that are used, the more certain its suc- 
cess. And because the solving of this prob- 
lem means much to _ banking institutions, 
every possible method should be employed. 
For example, newspapers, direct mail, bill- 
boards, window displays, street car cards, 
broadcasting radio talks, pamphlets, fly leaves 
on check books, and signature cards, and so 
on should be used. The employees of each of 
the banking institutions should be informed 
regarding the campaign. A weekly talk should 
be given by one of the executives of the in 
stitution, telling the employees all about 
the details of the campaign. In this way 
you have their good will. 

Bankers are beginning to realize that it is 
only a matter of time when the unprofitable 
checking account must be eliminated. To do 
this and maintain the good will of twenty odd 
million checking depositors is a real prob- 
lem for the American banker. 

& & & 

The Merchants Bank and Trust Company 
of Jackson, Miss., is issuing an attractive 
series of folders descriptive of Mississippi 
landmarks, The company has resources of 
$8,278,000. 

Edwin Baxter, vice-president of the Cleve 
land Trust Company, has been elected vice- 
president of the Trust Division of the Ohio 
Bankers Association. 


“Employe Representation” is the subject 
of a very instructive booklet issued by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company which de- 
scribes the plan of cooperation between em- 
ployees and management of that system. 
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CONFERENCES AT ANNUAL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF BANKERS COVER WIDE RANGE 


DISCUSSION ON TRUST FUNCTIONS AND OPERATIONS 





EPRESENTING a membership of over 

fifty-five thousand men and women 

employed by banks and trust com- 
panies the American Institute of Banking 
held its twenty-third annual convention at 
Kansas City, July 18th to 19th. The attend- 
ance aS well as the earnest and practical 
character of discussions afforded evidence of 
the influence and usefulness of the Institute 
in fostering the highest standards and prin- 
ciples of banking conduct. Edwin V. Krick, 
of the Mercantile Trust Company of San 
Francisco, as retiring president, presided at 
the general sessions. Bruce Baird, of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of New 
Orleans, was elected president of the Insti- 
tute for the ensuing year and Dallas, Texas, 
was chosen as the next convention city. 


Hennings on Insurance Trusts 

Conferences were conducted on nine sepa- 
rate phases of banking, including trust com- 
pany functions. The conference on trust 
functions was conducted by R. R. Bixby of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco. The first topic was “Life Insurance 
Trusts” led by Judge Thomas C. Hennings, 
vice-president of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis. He described the rapid 
growth of lifc insurance and the advantage 
of creating life insurance trusts in conserv- 
ing payments to beneficiaries. He also de- 
scribed the several forms of insurance trust, 
including the passive and the funded variety. 
He said in part: 

“The advantage of the insurance trust over 
the average installment or income policy is 
that it does not make any difference how 
many options the insurance companies may 
offer, the contracts are inflexible and must 
be carried out as written, while on the other 
hand, there is nothing in the law that is as 
flexible as a trust. It makes no difference 
what the donor may have in mind, he can 
accomplish it under a trust, provided the 
provisions are legal. 

“A great many people come into the trust 
department expecting your advice in regard 


to evading taxes. It is always bad policy to 
try to advise any one how to evade taxes. 
When the matter of investing the insurance 
proceeds is discussed we inform the pros- 
pect that we will invest the proceeds of their 
insurance policies in securities obtained at 
the best income rate possible, considering the 
safety of the investment. The insurance 
companies guarantee three and one-half per 
cent and I understand they paid four fifty- 
six last year. The Trust Company Research 
Committee ascertained, after a country-wide 
inquiry, that the trust companies paid to the 
beneficiaries of their trusts last year some- 
thing like 5.51 per cent. However, we make 
it a point never to stress the feature of in- 
come return for the reason that in the par- 





R. R. Bixsy 


Assistant Trust Officer of Mercantile Trust Company of 

San Francisco who presided at Trust Conference conducted 

at recent annual convention of American Institute of 
Banking 
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ticular case there may be a question of local 
taxation which will cut the income, or there 
may be a question of income tax which a 
trust may be required to pay but which the 
beneficiaries of an insurance policy may not 
have to pay. We stress service, we stress 
the fact that if money is held in trust in a 
company in another city by people with 
whom your wife or children have no con- 
tact, people whom they do not know, that 
they may have to go to that city to discuss 
their problems with them, while we are in 
St. Louis, an institution in which a banking 
home can be established for members of the 
family, where the family can discuss their 
various problems and their needs.” 

Mr. Hennings was followed by L. F. Lar 
son, general agent of the Northwest Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Kansas City, 
who spoke on “Cooperation of Life Insur- 
ance Companies with Trust Companies” set- 
ting forth instances showing the advantage 
of the trust company with its discretionary 
powers over the life insurance contract set 
tlement options. “One of the first steps,” he 
said, “in the successful coordination of life 
insurance and trust companies is the educa- 
tion of both so that we may understand thor- 
oughly the distinctive fields of service in 
connection with the conservation of estate.” 

An ably prepared paper on “Agency, Cus- 
todian, and Safekeeping Accounts” was next 
presented by J. E. MeGuigan, trust officer 
Humboldt Bank, San Francisco, which is re- 
produced elsewhere in this issue of Trust 
CoMPANIES. Discussion on “Escrows” was 
led by John C. Campbell, superintendent of 
escrows, Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles. 


Practical Banking Topics Discussed 

Other instructive topics discussed at the 
Trust Conference were: “Fundamentals of 
Internal Operation” by Allen B. Hussander, 
assistant secretary Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, Chicago; “Educational Program 
for Trust Department Staff,” led by William 
H. A. Johnson, assistant secretary Conti- 
nental and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. In conclusion Chairman 
Bixby gave a review of the conference which 
was followed by a discussion of some of the 
more notable points brought out. 

Over eight speakers presented papers at 
the various other conferences covering 
checks and collections, savings banking; 
services that savings banks should render; 
investment of savings funds; audits and 
examinations; basic principles of auditing; 
business develoment and advertising; cred- 


its; foreign trade and foreign exchange: 
bonds and investments and bank administra- 
tion. 


Dealing with Embarrassed Business Concerns 


One of the best papers presented at the 
convention was devoted to “Procedure in 
Dealing with Embarrassed Concerns,” by 
Samuel McFarland, assistant cashier and 
manager credit department of The Fifth- 
Third National Bank of Cincinnati. He 
showed that the method of treating embar- 
rassed business concerns has undergone a 
radical change since the signing of the Armi- 
stice. He said in part: 

“Previous to the war if a concern got 
into financial difficulty, it was deemed neces 
sary to have a receiver appointed or to force 
it into bankruptcy. The plan of conducting 
a business under a creditors’ committee was 
rarely resorted to. Many a large company 
has been saved during the past few years 
by a careful study of conditions surrounding 
the industry, to the point, where not only the 
creditors were paid in full, but the business 
returned to the original owners in a sound 


* * = 


financial condition. 

“Banks in their own special field can ren- 
der and should render that service which 
opportunity offers in a greater measure to 
banks than to any other credit grantor by 
reason of the larger credit usually extended 
in comparison with that extended by other 
creditors. By reason of the closer relation 
ship existing between the bank as a creditor, 
and the debtor, the banker should be and 
usually is, in a position to know and see the 
signs indicating not necessarily financial em- 
barrassment, but of slowing up in the vol- 
ume of business, size of its profits, or the 
keenness of its management. When such a 
point is reached the banker should be on the 
alert to offer the services of his institution 
to its client.” 

At the Conference on “Business Develop- 
ment and Advertising” some of the best tal 
ent in the country contributed, including 
F. M. Staker of the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City; Mark Bartlett of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Or- 
leans; Allan B. Cook of the Guardian Trust 
Company, Cleveland; Dale Graham of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis; 
William T. Killoren of the American Trust 


Company; Boston; William Feick of the 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, New 
York; William F. Ritter of the Central Trust 
& Savings Company, Philadelphia, and W. H. 
Maxwell of New York. 
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A CODE OF ETHICS FOR BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
EMPLOYEES 


SUGGESTIONS INCLUDED IN A COMMITTEE REPORT SUBMITTED AT THE RECENT 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION 





Both outside and inside the bank, care 
and attention should be given your personal 
appearance. You should always endeavor to 
be well groomed; clothing should not be 
flashy, but quiet in taste. First impressions 
are ofttimes lasting and a bad impression is 
often created either by flashiness or lack of 
care in personal appearance. 

Outside of business hours you should be 
careful to choose good associates only, as you 
are likely to be judged by the company you 
Kee}. 

You should endeavor to be good mixers in 
the best sense. One of your biggest assets is 
your acquaintance. In choosing your asso- 
ciates you will find it just as pleasant and 
infinitely more profitable to mix with those 
who are your superiors or at least your 
equals 

Self-improvement in culture and general in- 
formation should be your constant aim. 
Spending too many of your nights in society, 
at the theatre or helping to violate the Vol- 
stead Act may be delightful but does not net 
you anything except a lessened capacity the 
following day. This does not mean that you 
should exclude yourself from social inter- 
course, but the suggestion is that you should 
be very careful to use a part of your time 
when away from the bank in improving your- 
self, acquiring general culture and general 
information. 

Care of your health is of prime importance 
not only for the added enjoyment of life 
but also because it enables you to do better 
work in the bank. 

While ‘the old adage reads: “Manners do 
not make the man,” yet good manners are a 
big asset to you personally and your bank. 

Endeavor to be on the best of terms with 
vour fellow employees, helping and guiding 
the less able and less informed 

Observe the strictest honesty. By this is 
meant not only that you observe the com- 
mandment “Thou shall not steal,” but means 
also frankness with the officers of the bank, 
no concealment of mistakes and advising the 
officers of anything which you think they 
ought to know, for the good of the bank.. 


You should be loyal to the bank, making 
its success your highest ambition. 

Cultivate neatness, accuracy and speed in 
your work, these are stepping stones to 
higher positions. 

Endeavor to acquaint yourself, as far as 
possible, with the work of those occupying 
positions above your own, so that you may 
be considered fit to graduate into these higher 
positions. 

Make it your daily ambition to learn as 
much as possible of the workings of the 
bank. 

Keep your own counsel. It serves no good 
purpose to talk either at home or elsewhere 
about what goes on in the bank. You occupy 
positions of trust and confidence and much 
damage might be caused if anything concern- 
ing the bank or any of its customers became 
a matter of general knowledge. 

To be on the safe side, it is suggested that 
it is just as well not to discuss even with 
your Wives or husbands or sweethearts or 
friends anything that goes on in the bank. 
Lack of discretion will constitute a serious 
bar to your advancement. 

Cultivate habits of economy. There is no 
time like the present in which to save. While 
we necessarily must spend some of our income 
for pleasure, some of us spend too much time 
and money in having a good time. Extrava- 
gance in expenditures reflects upon you per- 
sonally and costs you the respect and esteem 
of your friends. 

Remember that while people wish to do 
business with a sound and safe bank, a large 
proportion of the popularity of a bank is 
due to the courtesy with which the officers 
and employees treat the patrons of the bank. 

Exert the utmost patience with an unin- 
formed customer. Be prompt to offer advice 
and suggestions which may be of help to him. 

There should be no smoking during bank- 
ing hours. 

Be punctual in coming to your work. An 
hour for lunch means 60 minutes, not 65. 

Occasionally talk to the officers. Ask them 
whether your work is satisfactory. Ask them 
wherein you may improve your work. 
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Your Cuban Business 


With eighteen years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Established 1905 


Capital paid up $500,000 








INHERITANCE TAX DECISION AFFECTING 
LIFE INSURANCE 

The Surrogate of New York County re- 
cently rendered a decision on taxation of life 
insurance which is of interest to both life 
insurance companies and fiduciaries. The 
decedent, Stephen K. Reed, owned majority 
stock interest in a New York corporation 
which had taken out a policy for $150,000 
on the life of the decedent. When Mr. Reed 
died, the state tax appraisers, in appraising 
the value of the stock of this corporation 
for the purpose of the New York inheritance 
tax, included as an asset of the corporation, 
the face value of this policy. In arriving at 
the net worth of the corporation they treated 
this $150,000 as an asset of the corporation 
and fixed a value on the stock accordingly 
and assessed the inheritance taxes on Mr. 
Reed's estate in accordance with this valua- 
tion. 

The executors appealed from this appraisal 
and claimed that in valuing the stock of this 
corporation the State appraisers should not 
have included anything but the surrender 
value of this insurance policy, as an asset of 
the corporation at the time of Mr. Reed's 
death. Surrogate O’Brien upheld the appeal 
and contention of the executors. 





Commenting on this case, the attorneys 
representing the executors, say: 

“From an insurance point of view, and 
also from a taxpayer's point of view, this 
decision opens the way to the taking out of 
insurance in such a manner that it will be 
free from inheritance taxation under certain 
circumstances. Where a man is an officer of 
a corporation and at the same time owns a 
considerable block of its stock, the corpora- 
tion can take out insurance on his life, which 
will protect the corporation from his loss 
to the corporation by reason of his death. 
Such insurance will, at the same time, give 
to the stock of the corporation an increased 
value after his death, and especially in the 
case where a man owns a considerable block 
of the stock of the company, increases the 
value of his estate considerably, and yet, 
in figuring the value of this stock for in- 
heritance tax purposes, only the cash sur- 
render value will be used.” 


Jeff D. Stewart, president of the Citizens 
Union National Bank of Louisville, Ky., has 
been elected president of the Fidelity & Co- 
lumbia Trust Company of that city, succeed- 
ing the late L. W. Botts. Menefee Wirgman 
has been elected vice-president of the Fidel- 
ity & Columbia. 
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FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST ©, 


341-5435 FOURTH AVE... PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $120,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 
undivided profits 
more than $8,000,000. 


Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 
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Pirrssure Trust ComMPANY 


PITTSP )RGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,500,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 
We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 
Louis H. GETHOEFER..........--e0055 President i Sane BECHER. 2... ce cenvens Vice-President 
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James B. BLACKBURN.............. Trust Officer SDWARD D. GILMORE .....-Agsst. Treasurer 
CHARLES E. SWARTZ .............Asst. Treasurer ANDREW P. MARTIN....... .....++-Asst. Secretary 











CONTACTS BETWEEN TRUST COM- 
PANIES AND LAWYERS 


Continued from page 22 


volves the sacrifice of the very right to hold 
one’s self out to others as qualified to exercise 
it. 


Trust Companies and Lawyers as Allies 

I believe that trust companies have ren- 
dered in the past and are now rendering a 
service of inestimable value by their wise 
insistence through effective advertising and 
otherwise, on the importance of making wills. 
Every active lawyer has often seen the tragic 
suffering and needless loss resulting from the 
strange reluctance of many persons to make 
a testamentary disposition of their property. 
Lawyers in drafting wills may often serve 
their client best by securing at this initial 
stage the cooperation and informed judg- 
ment of a trust company which enjoys and 
merits the confidence of the client. The busi- 
ness in hand, however, the determination on 
the essential provisions of the will, is law 
business, and the lawyer's client is the testa- 
tor. The testator, therefore, and not the 
trust company, should, in every case where 
a will is drawn or revised, pay the lawyer 
for the service rendered his reasonable and 
customary fees, 


In the further consideration of any of the 
questions, herein discussed, no one, I am sure, 
will be misled into the assumption that the 
presence of a lawyer or of many lawyers in 
the trust company organization renders the 
company eligible for the conduct of law busi- 
ness for clients. The trust company lawyer 
is simply the trust company’s lawyer. As such 
he can give to his client, the trust company, 
the best that is in him in aiding it to a wise, 
safe and profitable conduct of its business. 
A multitude of legal questions having to do 
with the interest and responsibility of the 





trust company itself are presented in each of 
the five departments herein discussed, To 
have and serve acceptably such a client does 
great honor to any lawyer, but no lawyer 
should risk depreciation of his professional 
ideals by consenting to render decoy service 
for the luring of business to even his most 
important client. Let the trust company 
lawyer, and all lawyers, remember that the 
practice of the law is not a trade open to the 
community in general. 

The lawyers must not confuse the issue by 
complaining of alleged competition in that 
which is not law business at all, but should 
limit their protest to the assumption by trust 
companies of such business as is clearly and 
exclusively law business. On the other hand, 
the trust companies should observe in letter 
and in spirit the reasoning of the decision I 
have quoted and decline to perform or to hold 
themselves out as competent to perform any 
business which is clearly and technically law 
business. Under such conditions nothing 
can prevent a perpetual alliance between the 
trust companies and the lawyers in the bene 
fits of which the community will inevitably 
and abundantly share 


* o, 2, 
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Frederick G. Wright has been elected presi 
dent of the Roselle Park Trust Company of 
Roselle Park, N. J., succeeding Aaron D. 
Crane, resigned Karl Schaffer and Arthur 
Churchill have been made _ vice-president. 

The National Park Bank of New York has 
been designated by the city treasurer of 
Boise, Idaho, to act as fiscal agent for han- 
dling interest payments on bonds of that city, 
payable in the East. 

The Tarentum Savings and Trust Company 
of Tarentum, Pa., reports resources of $2,- 
514,783; deposits of $2,151,000 and _ trust 


funds of $220,377. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


OBSERVING ECONOMY AND FORESIGHT 
OF BANK HOMES 


THE TREND IN BANK BUILDING 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer, New York 





© greatly do the sizes of bank buildings 


vary that the layman does not realize 
that such structures are built in ac- 
cordance with a well defined principle of 


economics. The banker, accustomed to keen 
analysis of financial conditions finds the cost 
and dimensions of the home of a 


the 


bank prac- 


tically determined by 


which it 


community in 
exists. 

building, bank officials 
provide adequate facilities for existing busi- 
and for its expansion. Whatever the 


size of structure built for banking purposes 


In planning a new 


hess 


it should by all means be so constructed that 
a story or several stories may be added. The 
need for more room may not arise for years, 


but when it does come it should be met with- 
out undue expense for alterations or exten- 
sions. The home of a bank should be as per- 


manent as possible. Wherever a leading 


bank is situated there is likely to be an im- 
portant commercial community about it. 
Other business may cut through walls to 
have space in adjoining structures, but the 


bank for the sake of safety and convenience, 
prefers to confine its activities to one build- 
for 


ing only. Annexes are desirable 


hot 


Inany reasons. 


Planning for Future Expansion 
therefore even if a 


small to 


It is good 
building is 
foundation 


enough to 


economy 
relatively 
and its steel 
sustain the weight of 
with framework 
more units and with the water and gas pipes 
and all other parts of the service carried to 


have its 


skeleton strong 


additional 
ready to 


stories, receive 


the roof. The same foresight should be 
used in arranging for alterations or addi- 
tions at either side of the structure. Bank- 


“goes 


which usual” 
when physical changes are being made, but 


ing is a business on as 
it is sensitive to the breaking up of routing. 

When a bank contemplates erecting 
building, however, the the 
is controlled largely by value of 


a new 
size of 
the 


structure 
the 





* New 





site. If the lots to be utilized face one of 
the principal streets in a large city, the land 
must be used times. It 
desirable to erect a large building ten, fifteen 
height—the up- 
per portions of which can be rented and thus 


many is considered 


or perhaps twenty stories in 











Home 
Trenton, New Jersey which was recently completed 
and which was designed and constructed under the 
direction of Alfred C. Bossom 


of the Trenton Trust Company of 













































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 





PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus $5,000,000 


Trust Funds $204,992,625.63 


Henry G. BrRENGLE, President 


FRANK M. Harot, Vice-President 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. 


Netson C. DENNEY, 
Vice-Prest. er Trust Officer 


J. CALtvin WALLACE, Treasurer 
Henry L. McCoy, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp T. SToTesBuRY 
Levi L. Rue 

W. W. ATTERBURY 
Samuet M. Vavuc.iain 

J. Franxiin McFappen 


415 CHESTNUT STREET o3 


Tuomas S. Gates 
A. G. RosenGARTEN 
Lepyarp HEcKSCHER 
Benjamin Rusu 
ArtHur H. Lea 


J. Howeit Cummincs 
Henry G. BreNGLE 
Cuartes Day 
Witiiam A, Law 


SamuEL M. Curwen 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 





produce a good income. If a bank have a 
million dollar plot on which to build, as it 
might well have in a large city, it does not 
expect to carry a large overhead in land 
subject to heavy taxation. In the large city 
the bank or trust company can also perform 
a public service by providing accommoda- 
tions and impressive building not only for 
itself, but also for important tenants in the 
commercial and professional worlds. 


Tendency Toward Large Structures 

Everywhere the tendency in the cities is 
for the banks and trust companies to erect 
large structures of this kind. The twenty- 
two story Liberty Bank of Buffalo, now un- 
der construction and the fourteen story home 
of the Trenton Trust Company of Trenton 
formally opened only a few days ago, are 
illustrations of the prevailing trend. As the 
architect of both these structures the writer 
sought to so arrange every square foot of 
space as to give the most value to the bank 
and at the same time to produce an adequate 
rental revenue. 

In the preparation of the plans for the 
new building of the Farmers’ National Bank 
of Reading, Pa., he made due provision for 
increasing the height of the structure by sev- 
eral stories, so as to provide room for the 


expansion of the already enormous business 
of this well established bank which for more 
than a century has been serving the com- 
munity. 

In smaller trend is 
toward buildings of impressive and dignified 
architecture, but only of a size commensu- 
rate with the requirements of the bank it- 


communities the 


self. These are usually in appearance one 
story structures, although they are actually 
two or three stories in height and have bank- 
ing rooms with lofty ceilings and plenty of 
The fact 
that the land on which these banks stand is 
not costly does not require that so intensive 
a use of it be made as would be indicated 
in the large city. In every respect, the size 
and form of the bank building are almost 
automatically regulated by the economic con- 
ditions of the community to the service of 
which it is given. 


reserve space on mezzanine floors. 


a a & 

The Second National Bank of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, reports resources of $11,317,000; depos- 
its, $7,492,000; capital, $1,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $774,914. 

G. E. MeCubbin has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Fourth & Central Trust Company 
of Cincinnati, ©., succeeding the late Theo- 
dore J. Geisler. 
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THE UNION TRUST CO. 


CINCINNATI 


Capital $1,000,000 

ee. ee ee President 
ee ie ere eee Vice-President 
EpGarR STARK.... Vice-President and Trust Officer 
ee Vice-President 


Member Federal Reserve System 





Surplus $3,500,000 


CHARLES H. DEpPE.............. Vice-President 
EpWARD F. ROMER..............Vice-President 
Sits tis RO knee hie bees weap eaawn ae Secretary 


Be ee io 3) ass wee nu ceaesewn Treasurer 


Thoroughly organized for every Trust Company Service, 








OVER HALF BILLION DEPOSIT INCREASE SHOWN IN JUNE 30 
STATEMENTS OF NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


An increase of $507,815,000 in deposits 
was shown in the combined June 30th state- 
ments of the trust companies of New York 
City as compared with deposit totals re- 
ported March 25, 1925. This increase is 
chiefly attributed to deposit of funds by cor- 
porations subject to payment of July interest 
and dividends as well as maturing obliga- 
tions. The result of this temporary expan- 
sion of deposits was to bring aggregate trust 
company resources and liabilities for the 
first time in their history above the four 
billion mark in New York City. Nearly one- 
half, or $234,.575,000 of the deposit increase 
finds reflection to that amount in increase of 
cash items and exchanges for Clearing House 
reported by the trust companies on June 
50th. 

Due to the temporary expansion of de- 
posits the resources of trust companies on 
June 30th, were reported at $4,003,537,700. 
Aside from increase in cash items and ex- 
changes the combined statement of June 30th, 
as compared with March 25th, showed in- 
crease of $16,241,000 in public security in- 
vestments; increase of $16,313,300 in invest- 
ment of private securities; increase of $19,- 
211,900 in bonds and mortgages owned; in- 
crease Of $125,595,000 in loans and discounts ; 
increase of $64,362,600 due from Federal Re- 
serve Bank; $14,234,000 due from other 
banks and decrease of $15,266,900 in accept- 
ances. 

Combined capital of $170,250,000 shows in- 
crease of $5,500,000 since March 25th; sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $227,804,000 
represent increase of $7,680,700. Some of 
the largest individual gains in deposits are: 
Guaranty, $94,000,000; Equitable, $66,000,- 
000; Bankers, $56,000,000; New York Trust, 


$52,000,000; Manufacturers Trust, $75,000,- 
000, including recent merger operations; 
Central Union, $42,000,000; Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust, $47,000,000; Farmers’, $18,- 
000,000; United States Trust, $17,000,000, 
with other trust companies showing gains 
ranging below these figures. 


TRUST SERVICE IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

Evidence of the rapid growth of corporate 
fiduciary service in the Pacific Northwest 
is contained in recent statements issued by 
leading trust companies and banks with trust 
powers located in leading cities of that sec- 
tion. Notable among this group is the Union 
Trust Company of Spokane which reports 
trust department assets of $28,912,000 con- 
sisting Of nearly $13,000,000 trust funds and 
investments and approximately ten millions 
of property, securities and Liberty bonds 
held for clients with corporate and title 
trusts of $6,290,000. The financial depart- 
ment of the company reports resources cf 
$776,537 with capital of $200,000; surplus 
and undivided profits of $141,215. The Old 
National Bank, with which the Union is af- 
filiated, reports resources of $22,522,207; de- 
posits, $19,069,000; capital, $1,200,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $348,330. 


The Montgomery Trust Company of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., has purchased the Boyer Ar- 
cade at a cost of over $150,000, which will be 
used to provide larger quarters for the in- 
stitution. 


The United States Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has increased its annual dividend rate 
from 10 to 12 per cent, 
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First General Investment Trust Formed in the United States 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


International Securities Trust | 


OF AMERICA 
Preferred and Common Shares 


Distribution of Funds among at least 400 seasoned 
Thus for each $100 invested, an 


marketable securities. 





average of less than 25 cents is placed in any one security. 


Price f 


perunit | 1% Share Common 


1 Share 614‘; Preferred | 


$124 plus accrued Preferred 
{ div., to yield about 6.50°; 


Circular u pon request 


American Founders Trust | 


Fiscal Agent 


50 Pine Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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SUCCESS OF BANKING ON HIGH SEAS 

Two years ago the Farmers Loan & Trust 
New York inaugurated a float- 
ing branch banking service on the 8S. 8S. Le- 
viathan for the 
requiring exchange of currency or direct com- 


Company of 


convenience of passengers 
munication with shore for sending or receiv- 
This plan is no longer an 
experiment and the popularity of the serv- 
The 
chief advantage to passengers is the facility 
provided for converting United States money 
into the currency of the countries of embark- 
ation and at rates which are calculated upon 


ing their money. 


ice has fully demonstrated its success. 


daily advices, thus saving excessive exchange 
fees which are often exacted by dealers or 
others in Europe, Frequently Farmers branch 
bank on the Leviathan is called upon to trans- 
mit money by radio or to obtain money from 
shore for passengers through the same me- 
dium, all of which transactions are expedi- 
tiously handled. 


The First National Bank of New Haven, 
Conn., reports resources of $19,841,642; de- 
posits, $16,216,000; capital, $1,000,000; 
plus and undivided profits, $1,418,827. 


sur- 


161 Devonshire Street 
Boston | 





AND WOMEN TO PREVENT 
WASTE IN BANKING 


A somewhat 





KEY MEN 


novel but very practical idea 


has been introduced at the American Se- 
curity and Trust Company of Washington, 
D. C. In the current issue of the company’s 


house organ there appears a letter from the 
vice-president, Howard Morgan calling atten- 
tion to the appointment in each department 
of one or men or women 


duty it 


more key whose 
is to outline some plan in their re- 
spective departments for preventing waste of 
time and material. These key men or women 
have been instructed to call meetings of the 
employees in their departments and eall for 
suggestions as well as calling for cooperation 
to carry out the purpose of this plan.  Bi- 
monthly meetings of the key men and women 
are held to results 
notes. 


present and exchange 


John C. Shelton has 
officer of the Central 
Trust Company of St. 
Shelton began his with the 
Hamilton Bank in Chattanooga and in 1922 
Was appointed chief deputy in the tax de- 
partment of Hamilton County, Tenn. 


elected 
National 
Petersburg, 


been trust 
sank and 
Fla. Mr. 


banking Career 
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BUFFALO TRUST CO. CAPITAL 
INCREASE 

The increase in the capital of the Buffalo 
Trust Company from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 
through the issuance of five thousand shares 
of new stock at $250 per share, became ef- 
fective July 1. This gives the Buffalo Trust 
Company a combined capital and surplus of 
$5,000,000. Since July, 1921, when George F 
Rand and a group of younger Buffalo busi- 
ness men acquired control of the Buffalo 
Trust Company, Mr. Rand assuming the 
presidency, the deposits of that institution 
have increased from fifteen millions to near- 
ly sixty million dollars. 

The Buffalo Trust Company is closely 
identified with the power interests of West 
ern New York. Five officers or directors of 
the Buffalo Trust Company, including Fred 
D>. Corey, J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., and William 
R. Huntley, are on the board of the Buffalo, 
Niagara & Eastern Power Corp., which was 
recently formed through the merger of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company, the Niagara, 
Lockport and Ontario Power Company and 
the Buffalo General Electric Company. Among 
the directors of the Buffalo Trust Company 
are Myron E. Forbes, president of the Pierce 
Arrow Motor Car Company, FE. M. Statler, 
president of the Hotels Statler Company, 
Inc., and Adam E. Cornelius, chairman of the 
American Steamship Company. 

The Buffalo Trust Company recently has 
opened its new south side branch at No. 1950 
Seneca street, near Mineral Spring Road. 
Frederick C. Manthey will be manager of 
the branch. The Buffalo Trust Company now 
has eleven offices. 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY’S PROGRESS 

The Fulton Trust Company of New York 
has experienced notable growth under the 
administration of President Edmund P. Rog- 
ers. The June 30th statement shows an in- 
crease of over $2,000,000 in deposits during 
the past year, bringing total deposits to $12,- 
891,000. Resources total $15,162,900. Capital 
is $1,000,000 ; surplus, $500,000 and undivided 
profits, $671,042. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 

Combined resources of $21,094,790 are 
shown in the June 30th statement of the 
Union Trust Company of Baltimore includ- 
ing cash and exchange of $3,464,172; loans, 
$12,959,628; stocks and bonds, $4,018,620. 
Deposits amount to $18,595,539. Capital is 
$1,000,000; surplus $1,000,000 and undivided 
profits $413,692. The Union Trust Company 
conducts five prosperous branches. 


A Specialized 


Service 


for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


Combined Resources 
Exceed $350,000,000 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of ‘‘Trust Company Law”’ 








[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS 

(As to enforcement by estate of agree- 
ment made by person afterward appointed 
erecutrix. ) 

Plaintiff was named executrix under a will. 
Before her appointment but after decedent’s 
death she made a contract with defendant 
whereby he agreed for a stated compensation 
to collect the rents of real estate owned by 
decedent and to hold the funds in trust until 
demanded by the duly appointed executor. 
Plaintiff was later appointed executor and 
sued for an accounting in her representative 
capacity. Held that such contract was valid 
between the parties and since a trust relation 
was created in favor of the estate, the estate 
was entitled to an accounting, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it was not bound by the 
provisions relating to defendant’s compensa- 
tion. As to such compensation defendant had 
his remedy against the individual who made 
the agreement.—(England, Evecutrir vs. 
Winslow, Sup. Ct. California, 16,148. Decided 
June 12, 1925.) 


VALID TESTAMENTARY DISPOSITION 

Testator delivered to the payee a paper 
which, after the date, read as follows: “Cen- 
tral Trust Company. My Executor. For his 
labor, pay to the order of Merle H. Baker 
$4,700. Wash. M. Wolfe.” There was 
nothing to indicate that the payee had made 
claim on Wolfe for labor or that there was 
any contractual relations between the parties. 
Held that such paper was a valid testamen- 
tary instrument.—(In re: Estate of Wolfe. 
Sup. Ct. of Penna (Middle Dist.) (16142). 
Decided June 27, 1925). 


LIABILITY TO DEPOSITOR 
A bank is liable to a depositor who is not 
a merchant or trader for only nominal dam- 
ages where it improperly refuses to pay a 


depositor’s check on the ground of insuffi- 
cient funds, if the refusal is caused by a 
casual error made by the bank or its em- 
ployees in the account of the depositor. Ac- 
tual damages can be recovered only where it 
is shown that the refusal on the part of the 
bank was willful and persistent.—( Katz vs. 
Pacific Bank, 212 N. Y. App. Div. 60). 


WHEN ACTS WILL RAISE A CONSTRUCTIVE 
TRUST 

Defendants, Boynton owned property leased 
to a partnership and notified the partnership 
that a long term lease was desired. The 
partnership being a depositor of the S bank, 
sought its aid and advice and one Allan, an 
employee of the bank, was directed to assist 
the partnership, following which the partner- 
ship made an offer which was finally and ab- 
solutely rejected. Then Allan and another 
leased the property and Allan assigned to his 
co-lessee who assigned the lease to a trust 
company. Plaintiffs sought to impress the 
lease with a trust, but the court held to the 
contrary.— (Pay vs. Allan, Sup. Ct. Michigan 
(15854). Decided June 18, 1925. 


WHEN A REMAINDER WILL BE CONSTRUED AS 
VESTED RATHER THAN CONTINGENT 

Testator devised certain lands to his wife 
for life. If the widow died within 20 years 
from testator’s death, the land was to be 
sold at that time; otherwise upon her death. 
Executor was directed to rent the property 
and after paying taxes, ete., the residue was 
to go to. testator’s heirs-at-law. Eight 
months after the 20 year period the widow 
died, but prior thereto one of the testator’s 
children mortgaged an undivided one-eighth 
interest in the property and the proceeds of 
sale thereof and shortly thereafter died in- 
testate leaving a widow and one child, his 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS 








BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. Jongs, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P, KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

AMMI F. MITCHELL, Vice President 

CHARLES A. FrReEsE, Treasurer 

CLaupE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

Joun LANpGraF, Assistant Secretary 


only heir-at-law, the appellant herein. The 
one-eighth interest and proceeds of sale there- 
of were sold to one Pereboom, appellee here- 
in, and the property not having been redeemed 
a deed was delivered to him. Held that the 
mortgagor took a vested, not a contingent, re- 
mainder, under the will and the decree for 
appellee was affirmed. 
Sup. Ct. Il. (15643). 
ae de 

DEDUCTIBILITY OF FEDERAL TAX 

The Supreme Court of New York has ren- 
dered a decision in the case of Farmers Loan 
& Trust Company vs. Goldfogle based upon 
a proceeding on a writ of certiorari to review 
an assessment levied by the city of New York 
upon the personal property held by the ex- 
ecutor and trustee of Helen B. Bostwick, de- 
ceased. The commissioners refused to allow 
as deductions from the amount of personal 
property subject to taxation taxes due the 
Federal Government under the 1918 Federal 
Estate Tax Law, accrued taxes on real es 
tate owned by the Executor in the City of 
New York, and attorney’s fees. The deter- 
mination of the question as to whether the 
deductions should have been allowed hinged 
upon the meaning of the words “just debts” 
as used in Section 6 of the Tax Law, which 
provided that the owner of personal property 
should be allowed a deduction from the full 
value of all his taxable personal property 
to the extent of “just debts owing by him.” 

Held: That the deductions for the Federal 
Estate Tax and attorney’s fees should have 
been allowed. The regulations of the Treas- 
ury Department provide that the executor is 
personally liable for the payment of the es- 
tate tax to the amount of the full value of 
the assets of the estate which may in time 
have come into his hands. Inasmuch as the 
rule of construction resolves the meaning of 
a doubt in a taxing statute on favor of the 
taxpayer, the deduction for Federal Estate 
taxes should be allowed. 


(Pereboom vs. Cloyd. 


RosBert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. LocusBia.ter, Assistant Treasurer 

JAMEs W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 











VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 

The success which the Virginia Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond, Va., has experienced in 
building up estate and trust business is proof 
of the wisdom of centralizing efforts on fidu- 
ciary functions. This company now has $30,- 
000,000 trust assets under administration as 
executor, guardian, trustee and in other fidu- 
ciary capacities. The banking department 
reports under date of June 30th, total re- 
sources of $8,711,808. 


$5,935,584. 


Deposits amount to 
Capital is $1,000,000; surplus, 
$1,000,000 and undivided profits, $368,590. 
The company pays annual dividend of 12 per 
cent, 


STATE AND CITY BANK & TRUST CO. 

Announcement has been made of the elec- 
tion of T. Raysor Salley to the official staff 
of the State & City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond, Va., Mr. Salley becoming 
assistant cashier. The bank’s new officer 
has been connected with the State & City or- 
ganization for about three years, first as su- 
pervising inspector for the mortgage depart- 
ment; then assistant manager for that de- 
partment. Mr. Salley, originally from 
Orangeburg, S. C., is a first mortgage spe- 
cialist. 


BANK GENEAOLOGY IN NEW YORK 

Continued from page 46 
of services than could be expected from a 
small independent institution. The foreign 
trade facilities of our large banks have 
grown tremendously during the last decade 
and they have complete foreign departments 
in New York and branches or correspondents 
in all principal countries abroad, and are 
handling much business of international 
character. The distribution of investment 
securities is another activity engaged in by 
our banks to an increasing extent, many of 
them having organized affiliated companies 
for this purpose, 






















TRUST 


The Plainfield 


Trust Company 
| Plainfield, New Jersey’s 


Largest Financial 
Institution, 


where deposits have more 
than doubled in the past 


ten years. 
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RESOURCES 
$14,000,000 








DEVELOPING A MODEL BANKING 


LIBRARY 
Valuable work has been rendered by Miss 
Margaret Reynolds, librarian of the First 


Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, 
chairman of the Financial Group of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association which is a nation- 
wide organization of librarians. Miss Rey- 
nolds has been chiefly instrumental in the 
collection of books, periodicals and other in- 


as 





















formation which go to make up a model 
bank or trust company library. The books 
and periodicals have been selected as the 


result of investigation as to books and maga- 
zines which have prover most instructive in 
banking and trust corwwany work. 

At the meeting 6’ the Special Libraries 
Association held i). Swampscott, Mass., June 
14-26, Miss Margaret Reynolds elected 
second vice-president of the association and 
was re-elected chairman of the financial 


was 


group. 


John J. Mitchell, president of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company of Chicago, has 
presented to the Field Museum a collection 
of rare Chinese drinking cups carved from 
rhinoceros and buffalo horns, dating from 
the Ming and Manchu dynasties of 1644. 


COMPANIES 





e Heart of the Heart of Mary- 


Located “In tl 
land’—that is, in the business center of 
Baltimore—the Union Trust Company is pre- 
pared to handle promptly and efficiently any 
Baltimore banking matters for banks, corpora- 
tions, firms or individuals. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY , 


BALTIMORE 
OFFICERS 

Joun M. Dennis, President 
W. GRaHAM Boyce, Vice-President » 
W. O. Perrson, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. Horr, Treasurer 
Tuomas C. THATCHER, Secretary 
Joun M. Dennis, JR., Assistant Treasurer 
CARROLL E. Latimer, Auditor 
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Miss MARGARET REYNOLDS 
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Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,000 


Completely equipped, capably managed and alert to give 
prompt, efficient service to your Northwestern business. 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 





ORGANIZATION AND FORMAL OPENING OF NEW GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 


Because of the representative character of 
its board of directors and the expert talent 
enlisted in its executive management the 
opening of the new Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit on July Sth commanded wide 
interest not only in local but also in bank- 
ing and financial circles throughout the coun- 
try. In New York the opening was heralded 
with a full page display newspaper an- 
nouncement in which the services and poli- 
cies of the new enterprises were briefly 
stated as follows: 

“Conceived and organized by seven men 
who had achieved their financial and per- 
sonal position through the opportunity they 
found in Detroit, who for years had had the 
desire to form a new trust company and 
at the same time to do something for the 
community which had done much for them— 

“Endorsed and supported by 163 men 
prominent in the life of Detroit who under- 
stood the rapidly growing needs of the com- 
munity and saw that the time had arrived 
when they should come together in one in- 
stitution and make effective their combined 
experience, ability and judgment 

“Officered and managed by twelve picked 
men who have a wide range of financial and 
industrial experience and are thus qualified 
to appreciate and carry out the objectives 
established by their board of directors— 

“The Guardian Trust Company of Detroit, 
which opens its doors today, is committed to 
the policy of service to the community, not 
only to carry out its trust functions in a 
sound and resourceful manner, but to go 
beyond the bounds of its financial operations 
and associate itself with other banking and 
civic organizations in promoting the inter- 
ests of Detroit and of Michigan.” 





The opening of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany in the attractive and modernly equipped 
offices in the Buhl Building, the latest and 
largest addition to Detroit’s financial dis- 
trict, was attended by a multitude of friends 
and visitors as well as by representatives of 
other local trust companies and banks as 
evidence of their good will. The official staff 
of the company has been selected with ex- 
enlisting experienced and 
skilled trust company men from other cen- 
ters as well as locally. The official force is 
composed of the following: Wm. Robt. Wil- 
son, president; Lewis K. Walker, vice-presi- 
John C. Grier, Jr., vice- 
president; Phelps Newberry, vice-president ; 
Steuart L. Pittman, vice-president; Harry %. 


ceeding care, 


dent and secretary ; 


Johnson, treasurer; Andred D. Hotchkiss, 
assistant vice-president; A. A. F. Maxwell, 
Hofelich, 
Bodman, 


assistant secretary; Rudolph E. 
personal trust officer; Henry E. 
counsel. 

Following are the directors including 
names which are associated with some of the 
most successful industrial and financial cor- 
porations in the country: Ford Ballantyne, 
Henry E. Bodman, Lawrence D. Buhl, Roy 
D. Chapin, Frank Couzens, Fred J. Fisher, 
Edsel B. Ford, Luman W. Goodenough, John 
C. Grier, Jr., Carlton M. Higbie, Harley G. 
Higbie, Sherwin A. Hill, Ernest C. Kanzler, 
Jerome E. J. Keane, Alvan Macauley, Louis 
Mendelssohn, C. Hayward Murphy, James R. 
Murray, Phelps Newberry, Steuart L. Pitt- 
man, Walter S. Russel, Alger Shelden, Allan 
Shelden, Luther S. Trowbridge, Hiram H. 
Walker, Lewis K. Walker, Wm. Robt. Wil- 
son, Clarkson C. Wormer, Jr., Chas. B. Van 
Dusen. 





















TRUST COMPANIES 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1925 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 

Due from Banks and Bankers...... i ee _. .$175,342,760.18 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates...... . 38,403,613.69 
Ss Savina a ved a9 0s .. 21,522,331.92 
SEES Ee 
Loans and Bills Purchased.................... . 394,639,638.30 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages........... ..  2,081,800.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches..... .  5,356,638.39 
Credits Granted on Acceptances........... .. 39,290,565.39 
EEE Sg OE a oa a _  §8,032,848.04 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable......... 8,512,184.33 





$716,681,181.78 

LIABILITIES 
a Ra ak ee Fede 5 . $25,000,000.00 
Surpeus Pumd.............. BE as, Cae . 15,000,000.00 
teeewemed Prefite.................. kana 5,369,140.95 





$45,369, 140.95 


Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc.. 3,775,262.956 


REE es ke er i ... 39,290,565.39 
Outstanding Dividend Checks........... Reg a pias 677,523.00 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks........ . 50,347,224.18 
DN ele Soe Suwcuekir is cs. ot; eee ... 577,221,465.30 


$716,61,161.76 
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N Y K Cit MONEYED CAPITAL TAX UPHELD 

Cw or I y In 1923 the legislature of New York passed 

BUSINESS SURVEY AND PROSPECTS a law imposing a tax of one per cent on 

Half of the year 1925 is finished; if the re- moneyed capital entering into competition 

maining half sustains the volume of business With the business of national banks. The 

that has been seen thus far the year as a_ Validity of the tax was questioned in a num- 

3 whole will have fulfilled in measurable de- ber of cases decided by Mr. Justice Proskauer 


of the New York Supreme Court about a year 


; before it began. Six months ago much op- ®&0. He held the law valid, but declared it 
timism was overdone, and as always is apt applicable only to capital in substantial and 
to be the case when not quickly justified, it direct competition with the business of na- 

has swung to pessimism. In spite of this, tional banks. His decision as to the validity 

: statistical comparisons indicate that business Of the law was affirmed this week by the Ap- 


che sastaaiiice: st weed aie SAS Nanna: 


ee ee 


ieee Hubcacacamie? 


waite RA 


as a Whole is going forward in more than nor- 
mal volume. People are consuming more com- 
modities than at any other time, with per- 
haps one or two exceptions. This does not 
mean certain classes of people; it means 
people altogether, especially the wage-earners. 
Manufacturing, though at the moment below 
the year’s peak, and though lately quite ir- 
regular, is large. Distribution is good and 
there are apparently no heavy supplies of 
unsold price-breaking stocks. Commodity 
prices show stability. With respect to indus- 
trial profits, these are not as liberal as they 
were in wartime activity, in the post-war 
boom, or in the recovery following the col- 
lapse of that boom, and herein is found much 
of the source of present day disappointment. 
But profits are too often being judged com- 
paratively. Some time must still elapse be- 
fore business men are removed from the spell 
of the abnormal years through which they 
have lived, and are willing to characterize 
stability, active turnover and 


profits as “good” business. 


reasonable 
Abnormal condi- 
tions have given way to orderly trade, but for 
the average man the period of extraordinary 
profits is still used in making comparisons, 
to his own discomfort. (From current eco- 
nomic review of The Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank.) 


The Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
of New York has received authority to es- 


tablish a branch at 370 East 149th street in 
the Borough of Bronx. 


pellate Division of the New York Supreme 
Court for the First Department in a series of 
eight cases, 


BIG GAINS BY CENTRAL UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 

Among the largest gains reported by New 
York banks and trust companies in their 
June 30th statements, are those indicated 
in the return of the Central Union Trust 
Company. As compared with June 30, 1924, 
deposits have increased from $205,312,000 to 
$258,685 ,000. tesources have increased from 
$251.876.000 to $317,549.756, including cash 
on hand and in banks of $44.477.000; U. S. 
bonds, $48,979,000 ; municipal bonds, $11,754,- 
000; loans and discounts, $179,498,000; short 
term securities, $5,460,000: bonds and other 
securities, $6,171,000 and acceptances, $15,- 
622,000. Capital is $12.500,000; surplus, $17,- 
200,000 and undivided profits, $8,092,987. An 
increase of $1,858.600 is shown in surplus and 
undivided profits since June 30, 1924. 

Francis Halpin, for many years associated 
with the Chemical National Bank of New 
York and who retired some time ago as vice- 
president, died recently at the age of 72. 

The Federal Title and Guarantee 
Company has been organized in 
N. J., with capital of $500,000. 

Approval has been given the Westchester 
Title and Trust Company, White Plains, 
N. Y., to increase its capital stock from 
$600,000 to $1,000,000. 


Trust 
Orange, 





TRUST COMPANIES 


INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL . 
ANDREW P. SPAMER = 
H.H.M.LEE - 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER - e 


ViICE-PREs. 
20 VICE-PREs. 
30 VICE-PREs. 
- 4TH VICE-PRES 

TREASURER 
- SECRETARY 
AssT. TREAS 


JOHN W. BOSLEY ° 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - ° 

REGINALD S&S. OPIE - a 
GEORGE PAUSCH ASST, SEC'Y &@ AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER » ° ° ° CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS - ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 





FINE SHOWING BY BANKERS TRUST CO. 

Important increases in deposits and excel- 
lent earning capacity are indicated in the 
June 30th statement of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York. During the twelve 
months ending June 30th, deposits have in- 
from $373,993,000 to $400,689,511. 
During the same period resources increased 
from $429,198.,000 to $504,957.550, embracing 
eash on hand and in banks of $88,262,000; ex- 
changes, $49,031,000; demand loans, $96,394,- 
000; time loans and bills discounted, 
165,000; U. S. Government securities at mar- 
$69,497,000; state and municip2: 
bonds at market value, $15,336,000; other 
bonds at market value, $21,016,000; accept- 
ances, $11,824,000. Capital is $20,000,000, An 
increase of $2.896,000 is shown in 
surplus and undivided profits 
with June 30, 1924. 


creased 


$138,- 


ket value, 


combined 
as compared 


LARGE GAINS BY UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY 


The United States Trust Company of New 


York, which has devoted its major operations 
to fiduciary work, reports substantial gains 


in its deposits and financial resources. The 
June 30th statement shows total deposits of 
$76,079,948, which represents a gain of $26,- 
162,000, since June 30, 1924. Resources dur- 
ing that period have increased from $70,897,- 
000 to $97,864,018, with cash on hand and in 
banks of $24,414,501; public securities, $5,543,- 
000; private securities, $9,151,000 ; loans, $49,- 
539,000; bills purchased, $3,762,000; bonds 
and mortgages, $3,972,850. Capital is $20,000,- 
000. Surplus and undivided profits of $18,- 
260, 724 represent an increase of $482,300 
since June, 1924. 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


GAINS BY GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

From the standpoint of earnings as well as 
gains in volume of business the 
Trust Company of New York 
its position as the largest trust company in 
the United States. As compared with June 
30, 1924, the latest finanical statement of June 
30, 1925, shows increase in surplus and undi- 
vided profits from $18,763,500 to $20,369,140 
with capital of $25,000,000. During this period 
$17.000.000 to total 
of $ Resources aggregate $716,- 
681,181 with cash on hand and in banks of 
$175.342.760. U. S. Government obligations, 
$38,403,000; loans and bills purchased, $394,- 
639,000 ; public securities, $21,522,000; other 
securities, $25,498,000, and acceptances, $39, 
290,000. 

Announcement 
election of J. L. 


Guaranty 
is maintaining 


deposits increased over 


was made recently of the 
Cleveland, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant secretary, as an assistant vice-presi- 
dent. Arthur G. Cable recently resigned as 
vice-president of the Guaranty Company of 
New York in charge of its Chicago office to 
accept partnership in the banking house of 
Shearson, Hammill & Company. 


BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 

Total resources of $58,184,784 are shown in 
the June 30 statement of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company including cash, demand loans and 
due from banks, $16,399,975; U. S. seeuri- 
ties. $8,621,000; state and municipal bonds, 
$1,691,000 ; bonds and stocks, $7,996,000 ; bills 
purchased, $3,823,000 ; time loans, $13,450,000 ; 
loans on bonds and mortgages, $4,384,000. De- 
posits total $49.418,000. Capital is $1,500,- 
000; surplus $3,000,000 and undivided prof- 
its, $1,119,912. 
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INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


LARGE DEPOSIT GAINS BY EQUITABLE 
TRUST 

the brief period from March 25, 

30, the Equitable Trust Company of 


Within 
to June 
New York has experienced an increase of $66,- 
000,000 in deposits bringing the total to $407,- 
397,540, including deposits in foreign offices. 
have increased from $419,540,000 
to $472.438.000, ineluding cash on hand and 
in banks, $44,817,000; exchanges, $65,126,- 
000: due from foreign banks, $12,394,000; de- 
mand loans, $81,120,000; time loans, $35,528, 
000; bills discounted, $96,124,000; bonds and 
$9,824,000; publie securities, $18, 
short term investments, $7,650,000 ; 
and bonds, $16,937,000 ; 
$19,624.000 and foreign offices, 

Capital is $23,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $11,685,214. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of trustees of the Equit- 
able Trust Company, R. C. Adams and E. J. 
Quintal were appointed vice-presidents. P. 
W. Trudeau, H. A. Rich, C. E. Puckhafer, W. 
H. Eddy, J. Y. Robbins and A. E. Bates were 
appointed assistant vice-presidents. 


Resources 


mortgages, 
816.000 : 
other stocks accept- 
ances, 


412.000. 


S5s,- 


recent 


BANK OF NEW YORK & TRUST CO. 


An increase of nearly eight millions in de- 
posits is shown in the June 30 statement of 
the Bank of New York and Trust Company 
as compared with the Mareh 25th return, 
bringing total deposits to $101,058,000. Re- 
sourees aggregate $125,907,000, including cash 
on hand and in banks, $12,743,000; exchanges 
and other cash items, $37,000,000; U. S. se- 
curities, $6,087,000; short term securities, $5,- 
011,000; other bonds and stocks, $12,612,000 ; 
demand loans, $7,951,000; time loans, $15,179,- 
000: bills receivable, $18.248,000. 
$4.000,000; surplus and 
$12,519,892. 


Capital is 
undivided profits, 


A. H. S. POST, President 





NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 

The New York Trust Company reports un- 
der date of June 30th, aggregate 
of $814,905,834 as compared with $286,242,- 
000 on June 30, 1924. The chief items are 
hand and in banks of $47,981,000; 
exchanges for Clearing House, $64,215,000; 
U. S. Government obligations, $13,125,000 ; 
other bonds and securities, $12,713,000; loans 
and bills purchased, $147,652,000 ; acceptances 
and letters of credit, $26,129,569. Deposits 
aggregate $225,857,000. Capital is $10,000,- 
000 and surplus, $10,000,000. Undivided 
profits of $9,145,919 show increase of $828,000 
since June, 1924. 


resources 


eash on 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

Substantial gains are evidenced by the June 
S0th statement of the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company of New York. Assets aggre- 
$76,804,937 with cash on hand and in 
banks of $6,996,000 : exchanges, $8,760,000; U. 
S. Government bonds, $9,745,000; other bonds 
and 


gate 


$3,577,000; demand 
235,000 and time loans, $29,996,000. 
total $66,304,000, an 


stocks, loans, $6,- 


Deposits 


increase of $2,600,000 


since June, 1924. Capital is $3,000,000; sur- 
plus, $3,000,000 and undivided profits, $1,- 
164,829. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK, 
INC. 

Foremost among organizations 

developing the business of 


which are 
acceptances and 
creating a broader open discount market is 
the International Acceptance Bank, Ine., of 
New York. Its June 30th statement shows 
total resources of $86,307,000, with custom- 
ers’ liability on acceptances and letters of 
credit amounting to $41,875,000. Subscribed 
capital and surplus is $15,250,000 and paid 
in, $10,250,000 with undivided profits of $3,- 


125,733. 








TRUST 


THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 


- PITTSBURGH, PA. === 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 


Total Resources - - $26,678,483 





IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST CO. 

As compared with the March 25 return the 
June 30 statement of the Irving Bank-Colum- 
bia Trust Company of New York shows an 
increase of $15,00,000 in deposits making the 
total $348,699,000. Resources aggregate $438,- 
501,000 with cash on hand and due from Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, $49,916,000; exchanges 
and due from other banks, $81.492,000; call 
loans, commercial paper and loans eligible for 
rediscount, $72,170,752; U. S. obligations, 
$25,861,000; short term securities, $36,759,- 
000; loans due on demand and within 30 days, 
$39,415,000; loans due 30 to 90 days, $40,- 
648,000; loans due 90 to 180 days, $58,629,- 
000; due after 180 days, $4,617,000; accept- 
ances, $21,528,000. Capital is $17,500,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $12,869,664. 

In a circular letter to stockholders under 
date of June 30, 1925, President Harry E. 
Ward of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, calls attention to the increase of 
the quarterly dividend from $3 to $3.50 a 
share and dwells upon some of the activities 
of the bank. In 1914 the eighteen offices 
in the collection and payment of checks 
“handled on each business day an average of 
approximately 155.000 separate transactions 
involving $62,500,000 in value. During the 
year transactions totaled 47,000,000 
items amounting to $19,000,000,000.” 


these 


The Chase National Bank of New York 
has advised its customers of the new facili- 
ties provided through the recent acquisition 
of branches at Havana, Panama City and 
Cristobal with banking and exchange facili- 
ties covering Cuba and on the Isthmus. 


"The Ladd and Tilton 


fank of Portland, 
the oldest financial institution in the 
Pacific Northwest, has been purchased and 
merged with the United States National 
Bank of that city. 


Ore., 


COMPANIES 


Maritime Provinces 
of Canada and Newfoundland 


This company, with branches in Newfound- 
land and the Provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, is authorized by law and has the fa- 
cilities to act in any fiduciary capacity. 

We invite correspondence. 
Resources over $35,000,000.00 


The EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, CANADA 


Montreal, P. Q. St. John, N. B. 
St. John’s, Nfid. Charlottetown, P. E. I. 





BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
Notable Deposit Gain by Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 
One of the largest totals in deposit gains 
between calls is that shown by the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company of New York. Since 
March 25th its deposits have increased from 
$198,827,000 to $294,591,000, an 
nearly $96,000,000, Resources 
gate $332.259,000 with cash $127,- 
694,000; due from Federal Reserve Bank, 
$19,809,000; due from other banks and trust 
companies, $2,283,000 ; and bond in- 
vestments, $26,302,000 ; capital is $10,000,000 ; 
surplus, $10,000,000 and undivided profits, $4,- 

230,341. 


increase of 
now 


aggre- 


items of 


stock 


CAPITAL INCREASE FOR NEW YORK 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE CO. 

Directors of the New York Title & Mort- 
gage Company have recommended to stock- 
holders an increase in capital stock from §$7,- 
500,000 to $10,000,000 by an issue of 25,000 
shares at par value of $100 each. The new 
capital will also add $6,625,000 to surplus ac- 
count making combined capital and surplus 
of $24,000,000. The report for six months 
ended June 30, 1925, shows net income of $1,- 
505,240, after deduction of 
taxes with gross income of 
company has seven well located branches. 


expenses and 
The 


83.092. 855. 


THE PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 

An increase of nearly five millions in de- 
posits is shown in the June 30 statement of 
the Peoples Trust Company of Brooklyn as 
compared with the return for March 25, 
1925, making total deposits of $64,912,000. Re- 
sources aggregate $71,282,000. Capital is $1,- 
600,000; surplus, $2,400,000 and undivided 
profits, $1,962,788. 


















DEPOSITS OF NEW YORK NATIONAL 
BANKS INCREASE NEARLY 400 

MILLIONS 

$388,428,300 in deposits is 


combined the 


An increase of 


shown by the 


statement of 


national banks of New York City as of 
June 30th compared with the returns for 
April 6, 1925, carrying aggregate deposits to 


$3.833.106.700. This increase occurred chiefly 


in demand deposits. Resources, during the 
same period increased from $4,527,631 to $M, 
682,358,000. Indicating that the increase in 
deposits was largely of a current nature the 
largest increase in 


the 


resources appears in eX 


changes for House 


Clearing amounting 


to $2S87.350.800 while loans and discounts 
show increase of $49,333,100; lawful reserve 
with federal reserve bank increase of $27,- 


072,000 and items in process of collection an 
increase of $19,670,000. 

Another 
bined 


the 


decrease of 


feature of 
statement is a 


noteworthy 
50th 
$32,029,000 in acceptance liability. 
capital of $1S85,825,000 shows 
last April of $1,400,000; surplus and 
vided profits increased $4,912,000. 


com- 
June 
Combined 
since 


undi- 


decrease 


STATEMENT OF CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

An increase of over $14,000,000 in deposits 
since April 6th return is shown in the June 
30th financial statement of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York bringing total de- 
posits to $490,692.659. This represents a gain 
March, 1924. 
$560,974,777, with 


of $66,000,000 since Resources 


aggregate cash and due 


$273.999,000: U. S. Government securities, 
$69,174,000; other securities, $22.3875,966 and 
acceptances, $16,728,000, Capital is $20,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $26,388,- 


O73. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 

A gain of over $11,000,000 since the April 
6th statement is shown by the National Park 
Bank of New York in its report of June 30th, 
giving total deposits of $175,292,770. Re- 
sources total $237,532,824 with loans and dis- 
counts of $154,085,249;: U. 8S. 
curities, $18,912,669 ; 





Government se- 


state, city and county 


bonds, $5,882,611; due from federal reserve 
bank, $23,462,000; exchanges, $16,545,000 ; 
cash, due from banks and U. S. Treasurer, 


$4,975,000; acceptances and letters of credit, 
$4,265,801. Capital is $10,000,000 ; 
and undivided profits, $23,761,202. 


surplus 


NEW YORK NATIONAL BANKS REPORT LARGE DEPOSIT TOTALS 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
An increase of 
shown 


$11,000,000 in deposits is 


in the June 30 statement of the Sea- 
board National Bank of New York as com- 
pared with the April 6th return, bringing 
total to $152,.330,795. Resources aggregate 
$179,260,468, with cash and due from other 


banks, $44,628,745; due from Federal Reserve 
sank of New York, $14,515,000; 
loans, $40,495,000 ; loans and 
$42,479,000; U. 8S. 


demand 
discounts, 
Government securities, $6.- 
366,000; other bonds and securities, $20,465.- 
000; acceptances and letters of credit, $8,374,- 
000. Capital is $5,000,000; surplus, $7,000,- 
000 and undivided profits, $1,448,506. 


time 


NEW RECORD FOR NATIONAL CITY 
BANK 


The highest total resources ever registered 
by the National City Bank of New York was 
exhibited in the June 30th statement with ag- 
gregate of $1,154,730,000. 
to $910,903,.905. 


Deposits amounted 
Capital is $50,000,000; sur- 
plus, $50,000,000 and undivided profits, $12,- 
255,084. 


GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK 

The Garfield National Bank of New York 
of which Horace F. Poor recently was elected 
president, reports under date of June 30, to- 
tal resources of $22,717,737 with due 
from banks and other readily convertible 
items amounting to $9,057,000; loans and dis- 
counts, $11,687,000. Deposits total $18,900,- 
000. Capital is $1,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $1,685,976. 


eash, 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


“Old Bullion,” as the Chemical National 
Bank of New York is styled, reports under 
date of June 30th total resources of 
583,057, with deposits of $144,680,186.  Capi- 
tal is $4,500,000 ; surplus, $15,500,000 and un- 


divided profits, $1,666,658. 


$177.- 


EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 


Substantial gains are shown in the June 
30th statement of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Resources aggregate 


$81,570,296. Deposits total $72,521,229. 
Capital is $4,000,000; surplus $2,000,000 and 


undivided profits $1,652,957. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































108 TRUST COMPANIES 


POPULAR PROMOTION AT SEABOARD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Among the younger men associated with 
New York banks and trust companies in ex- 
ecutive capacities none is more widely known 
or popular than C. C. Fisher, who was re- 
cently advanced from assistant cashier to 
eashier of that bank. The announcement of 
Mr. Fisher’s advancement was an occasion 
for numerous expressions of good will and 
cordial wishes from his many friends. 

Mr. Fisher arose to his present responsible 
position with one of the largest national 
banks in New York purely as a reward for 
meritorious and conscientious service, Twen- 
ty-eight years ago Mr. Fisher came to the 
Seaboard National in a humble capacity and 
his genial disposition as well as a frank 
personality won for him an increasing circle 
of friends among his co-workers as well as 
among the patrons of the bank. In 1916 
he was admitted to the official family of the 
bank as an assistant cashier and it was with 
satisfaction that President C. A. Austin re- 
cently apprised him of election as cashier. 

The duties of cashier have been for some 
years devolved upon Mr. C. Howard Marfield, 
who also holds the office of vice-president in 





C. C. FISHER 


Recently promoted to Cashier of the Seaboard National Bank 


E handle more 

Trust business 
than any other Con- 
necticut bank or trust 
company. 


Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company 


Old State House Square 


Oldest Trust Company In Connecticut 
Meigs H. Whaples 


Chairman Board of Trustees 


Arthur P. Day 


Vice-Chairman 


Nathan D. Prince 
President 





which he will continue. At the same meet- 
ing of the board of directors at which Mr. 
Fisher’s promotion was made the following 
additional advancements were confirmed : Cor- 
nelius J. Murray, F. Rogers Parkin and Her- 
man G. Place were promoted from assistant 
cashiers to assistant vice-presidents. 


FIDELITY-INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. 

Under the direction of President Samuel 8. 
Conover the Fidelity-International Trust 
Company of New York is making steady head- 
way. The June 30th statement shows total 
resources Of $28,277,745 with cash, exchange 
and due from banks, $6,091,000; demand 
loans, $4,535,000; time loans and bills 
purchased, $8,908,000; U. SS. securities, 
$2,669,000; state and municipal bonds, 
$576,000; other bonds and _ “stocks, §$3,- 
425,000. Deposits total $22,110,000. Capital 
is $2,000,000; surplus, $1,500,000 and undi- 
vided profits, $636,571. Active branches are 
conducted at Whitehall Building and at 100 
William street. 


An interesting series of articles on the 
operation, maintenance and service of the 
Panama Canal appears in recent issues of 
“The Chase,” the monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the Chase National Bank. 
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CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Three increases in capital, and three decided expan- 


sions in Banking 


Quarters testify to the substantial 


growth of this Trust Company in the past twenty years. 


Organized in 1903 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST CO. STATE- 
MENT REFLECTS RECENT MERGERS 
Evidence of the successful culmination of 

the recent mergers of the Fifth National 
Bank and the Gotham National Bank with the 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New York 
is contained in the June 30th financial state- 
ment of the latter. As compared with the of- 
ficial report of March 25th, previous to the 
two mergers, deposits have increased from 
$119,441,000 to $1938,347,884, an 
of $73,806,884, which 
tial margin of new 


increase 
leaves a substan 
business aside from 
accounts represented in the merger. As com- 
pared with June 30, 1924, deposits have in- 
creased approximately $85,000,000, Resources 
aggregate $225,564,367, with capital of $10,- 





lt LTE ET 


Louis P. CHRISTENSON 


who has been elected Vice-president of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York 





Resources in 1923 over $20,000,000 





000,000, which was recently increased from 
$5,000,000 to that figure. Surplus and undi- 
vided profits amount to $12,201,260, with re- 
serves of $1,113,383. 

Announcement was recently made by Pres- 
ident Nathan Jonas of the election of Louis 
P. Christenson, who has been associated with 
the National Bank of Commerce since 1914, 
as a vice-president of the Manufacturers. Mr. 
Christenson has had a wide experience; was 
manager of the credit department of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and more recently 
elected second vice-president. 


LAWYERS TRUST AND LAWYERS TITLE 
& GUARANTEE 

The recent separation of the former Law- 
vers Title and Trust Company of New York 
into two organizations, namely the Lawyers 
Trust Company and the Lawyers Title and 
Guaranty Company has developed not only 
greater facilities but greater volume of busi- 
ness for both units. The June 30th state- 
ment shows that the Lawyers Trust Company 
has substantially larger deposits than before 
the transfer of title and guaranty functions 
to the allied institution. Deposits total, $19,- 
323,000 with resources of $25,454,000. Capi- 
tal is $3,000,000 ; surplus and undivided prof- 
its, $3,083,140. The dividend of 1% per cent 
which was paid on June 30th and charged 
out of undivided profits was not included in 
the published statement. 

The Lawyers Title and Guaranty Company 
reports resources of $18,626,830, with capi- 
tal of $8,000,000; surplus, $8,000,000 and un- 
divided profits of $1,090,958. 

The National Butchers and Drovers Bank 
has withdrawn from membership in the New 
York Clearing House and is utilizing the 
clearing facilities of the federal reserve 
bank. Announcement was also recently made 
of the resignation of Richard J. 
president of the bank. 
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TRUST 


Unknown and Missing 


Heirs — Searched For 


Lawyers and Trust officers have not the time, or the 
facilities, for searches for absent heirs, owners of dor- 
mant bank accounts, terminated trust balances, etc. 
Our international organization specializes in service 
of this character. 

We advance all expenses, engage legal services when 
required and co-operate upon ethical lines with 
trustees and legal representatives. 


Booklet re our world-wide activities, sent to Lawyers 
and Trust officers on request. 


W. C. COX & COMPANY 
Federal Reserve Bank Building 


CHICAGO 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY AN- 
NOUNCES SPECIAL CRUISES AND TOURS 

The annual cruises and tours 
conducted by the American Express Company 
have found high favor with experienced trav- 
elers because of the exceptional facilities and 
conveniences provided. Announcement of the 
schedule for the coming fall and winter sea- 
includes the fourth world cruise on the 
S. S. Belgenland in cooperation with the 
Mercantile Marine Company, sailing from 
New York Noy. 25th; the twelfth Mediterra- 
nean cruise on the S. S. Rotterdam, sailing 
from New York 2d; the seventh 
consecutive South American cruise tour on 
the S. S. Essiquibo, sailing January 28th. Oth- 
er American Express tours include Europe, 
points in America, Alaska and the National 
parks. demise 


THE MORTGAGE BOND COMPANY 

Under date of July 1st the Mortgage-Bond 
Company of New York reports total assets 
of $16,920,604, including mortgages amount- 
ing to $15,158,855; U. S. bonds, $712,750; oth- 
er bonds, $194,150; cash, $502,670. Capital 
is $2,000,000 ; surplus, $750,000 and undivided 
profits profits $105,418. The mortgage offer- 
ings of this company have enjoyed high fa- 
vor among discriminating investors because 
of their conservative and stable basis in 
sharp contrast to certain types of real estate 
mortgage securities with which the country 
has of late been flooded. 


series of 


son 


February 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN TRUST 

As one of the junior trust companies in 
New York City the Anglo-South American 
Trust Company has made remarkable prog- 
The latest statement: shows total re- 
sources of $19,310,000, Deposits total $10,819,- 
729. Capital is $1,000,000; surplus, $500,000 
and undivided profits, $63,507. 


ress. 


COMPANIES 


Always on guard— 
ready to give the alarm the 
instant an attempt is made 
to defraud. 

A sentinel that hasn't 
slept in over 50 years. 

That's National Safety 
Paper—the paper that pro- 
tects checks against fraud- 
ulent alteration. Any 
change made by chemicals, 
eraser, or knife is instant- 
ly exposed by an accusing 
white spot. 

Is this sentinel 
for you? 


working 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 


BANK OF AMERICA OCCUPIES COM. 
PLETED HALF OF NEW HOME 

The first half of the ornate new banking 
home in course of erection for the Bank of 
America on its original site at Wall and Wil- 
liam streets, was completed recently. In tak- 
ing possession of this part which faces Pine 
and William streets, the securities and cash 
of the bank, representing total value of over 
$227,000,000 conveyed from the old 
building to the new by means of a breach in 
the wall between the two structures, affording 
both convenience safety. Work on the 
second half of the building facing Wall street 
will be conducted as rapidly as possible. 

The June 30th statement of the Bank of 
America shows total resources of $183,540,- 
119 with deposits of $157, 360,000. Capital is 
$6,500,000; surplus, $5,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $120,129. 


were 


and 


E. S. Macdonald, vice-president of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company of New 
York, has been elected vice-president of the 
Bank of Long Island Safe Deposit Company. 

The international trade of the world ag- 
gregated 58 billions dollars in 1924 of which 
United States trade represented 14 per cent. 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - - - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - ° 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 

E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President WILLIAM DGNALDD Aut © on 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President ss t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President FREDERICK A. THOM AS, Ass’t Cashier 


Ww N, Ass’ i 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President pT AN ee hee Cashier 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President ; 


WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 


$5,000,000 
$24,000,000 





CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, 
June 30, 1925 June 30, 1925 ar Bid 
$27,999,100 $442 449,500 488 


Capital 


Asked 


495 


4,000,000 
Brooklyn Trust | Co 1,500,000 
Brotherhood L. E. Co-Operative Trust Co 700,000 
Central Union Trust Co......... . .12,500,000 
Corporation Trust Co 500.000 
Empire Trust Co 4,000,000 
ee Ee eae. 23,000,000 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust 10,000,000 
Fidelity-International 

I OS aaah Gia aid as eh eae + pis 1,000,000 
CN “RCN Bs 5s ace cue'eae veces 25,000,000 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co 17,500,000 
Kings County Trust Co.......cccccccce 500,000 
Lawyers’ Trust... ‘Ved RerED 200 0. CRG 
Manufacturers Trust C O. 10,000,000 
Midwood Trust Company 700,000 
New York Trust Co 

People’s Trust Co 

Title Guarantee & Trust 

Ria ts UNUM OE BEUER c. pc.cdeccevsccec’s 
United States Trust Co 


13,800,000 
3,000,000 


12,519,900 
4,119,900 
266,600 
25,593,000 
202,700 
3,653,000 
11,685,200 
18,028,000 
2,140,600 
1,171,000 
20,369,100 
12,869,700 
4,630,900 
3,083,100 
12,201,300 
353,200 
19,145,900 
4,362,800 
16,421,500 
4,464,800 
18,260,700 


101,256,800 
50,090,700 
5,305,000 
258,685,400 
6,900 
72,521,200 
407 397,500 
164,136,700 
22,242,800 
12,888,700 
624,620,500 
380,790,000 
32,610,400 
19,320,600 
124,290,100 
7,191,600 
256,570,500 
61,912,700 
48,572,300 
67,371,800 
76,529,900 


605 620 
760 780 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Philadelphia 


Special Corre spondence 


NEW LAW FACILITATES TRUST 
ACCOUNTING AND INVESTMENTS 


The last session of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature yielded, at least, one constructive 
measure which affects the operations of trust 
companies. It is as Senate bill No. 
451 and provides that trust companies, exer- 
cising fiduciary powers, shall have the right 
to clear receipts and payments of trust 
money in the regular course of business in 
the same manner as other funds. The amend- 
ment also validates the practice of 


known 


assign- 
ing to various trust estates participation in 
a general trust fund of mortgages upon real 
estate securing While this formula 
has been in operation the new law gives a 
legal status to such assignment of mortgages 
in part to various trusts. 


bonds. 


The new law which amends clause 5, sec- 
tion 29 of the Act of April 29, 1874, reads as 
follows: 

“The 
funds 


said companies shall keep all trust 
and investments separate and apart 
from the assets of the companies, and all in- 
vestments made by the said companies as 
fiduciaries shall be so designated as that the 
trust to which such investment shall belong 
shall be clearly known: Provided, That every 
such company shall have the right to clear 
receipts and payments of trust money in the 
regular course of business in the same man- 
ner as other funds held by it: And provided 
further, That said companies may assign to 
their various trust estates participation in a 
general trust fund of mortgages upon real 
estate securing bonds, in which case it shall 
be a sufficient compliance with the provisions 
of this section for the company to designat: 
clearly on its records the bonds and mort- 
gages composing such general trust fund, the 
names of the trust estates participating 
therein, and the amounts of the respective 
participations; and in such case no estate so 
participating shall be deemed to have indi- 
vidual ownership in any bond and mortgage 
in such fund, and the company shall have the 
right at any time to repurchase at market 
value but not less than face value any such 
bonds and mortgages from such fund, with 
the right to substitute therefor other bonds 
and mortgages.” 


This act applies only to trust companies in 
Pennsylvania and does not apply to 
banks and national banks which 


state 
have ac- 


Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, - - $2,000,000 


Surplus and Profits over 5,900,000 


OFFICERS 


J. R. McALLISTER, President 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr., W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
J. WM. HARDT, M. D. REINHOLD, 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier Assistant Cashier 
E. E. SHIELDS, E. M. MANN, 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


cepted the provisions of the 
1889. 


act of May 9, 
It is understood that the Department 
of Banking at Harrisburg 
opinion on the new act 
General and that when it 
tions will be sent to companies as to 
the Department’s and the 
rules and regulations governing its applica- 
tion. 

The assignment of 
participation mortgages to various trusts is 


has asked for an 
the Attorney 
is received instruc- 


from 


trust 
interpretation 


provision regarding 
an aid to trust companies in keeping trust 
funds, especially the 
tinuously invested. 


smaller amounts, con- 


Numerous trust compa- 


nies have adopted the plan of share mort- 
gage which was devised by Jesse S. Shepard 
of the Guarantee 


Company of this 


Trust and Safe Deposit 


city and which was de- 
seribed in detail in the April, 1924, issue of 
Trust COMPANIES. Under this system, which 
provides a cross index and registration sys- 
tem, an overissue of certificates is very re- 
mote and readily detectable. This form is 
very similar to a corporate mortgage secur- 
ing an issue of bonds and has been approved 
by the Orphan’s Court of Philadelphia 
County. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


“a 


w+ 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 


are] 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 





GAINS BY PHILADELPHIA TRUST CO. 
Substantial gains in and trust 
fund holdings are indicated in the June 30th 
financial statement of the Philadelphia Trust 
Company. During the first half of this year 
from $23,544,000 to $25,- 
Combined resources amount to $382,- 


deposits 


deposits increased 
51,183. 
630,478 embracing cash on hand and in banks 
of $7,072,209; loans upon collateral, $1 
101; investment securities owned $7,291,463. 
Capital is $1,000,000; surplus, $5,000,000 and 
undivided profits, $1,100,065. 

Trust funds held by the Philadelphia Trust 
Company have $10,000,000 
since the first of the year bringing the aggre- 
to $214,726,211. Corporate trusts total 
$220,558, 000. 


7,308,- 


increased over 


gate 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY CELE- 
BRATES ANNIVERSARY 

On June 23, the Franklin Trust Company 
of Philadelphia celebrated the first anniver 
sary in occupying its handsome new home at 
Fifteenth and Chestnut When the 
new building and banking quarters were for 
the public 
Mayor Kendrick presented to the president, 
Cc. Addison 
nary to a 


streets. 


mally opened to one year ago 
Harris, Jr., a gold key prelimi- 
tour of inspection which was at- 
tended by many prominent city officials and 
Philadelphia men. President Har- 
ris, in a statement, forth that 
since June 25, 1924, the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany has added $500,000 to surplus. De- 
posits have increased $7,139,328.97, and re- 
have $7,427.744.99, while the 
rate of the yearly dividend on stock has in- 
creased from 10 per cent to 12 per cent. The 
Franklin Trust Company was founded in 
1904, and now enjoys the distinction of being 


business 


signed sets 


sources frown 


the largest exclusively day and night bank in 
America, remaining daily from 
until midnight. Five offices are main- 
tained in Philadelphia’s principal centers. 


open 8.30 


a.m. 


$5,198,760.42 





STRONG STATEMENT BY GIRARD 
NATIONAL BANK 

Varying currents of business or of Season 
do not appear to affect the steady progress 
of the old Girard National Bank of Philadel- 
phia. The latest official statement of June 
50th shows aggregate resources of $84,078,- 
958 including loans and investments of $60,- 
571,787 ; and $5,981,408; due 
$14,518,898 and $2.- 


eash reserve, 
from banks, exchanges, 
488,500. Deposits total $71,370,704. Capital 
is $2,000,000; surplus profits, $8,- 
S68,414, the latter item representing an in- 
crease of $155,000 since the previous state- 
ment of April 6, 1925. Associated with Presi- 
dent Joseph Wayne, Jr., in the executive 
management of the bank are: Evan Ran- 
dolph, vice-president; A. W. Pickford, vice- 
president; Charles M. Ashton, cashier; Al- 
fred Barratt, asst. cashier; David J. Myers, 
Walter G. Patterson, 


and net 


asst. cashier; asst. 
cashier. 


PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY PLANS 
NEW HOME 


The Provident Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia has purchased the property at the 
southeast corner of Seventeenth and Chest- 
nut streets as a future site for the company’s 
main office. A new banking building will be 
erected on the plot, which feet 
on Chestnut street and 145 feet on Seven- 
teenth street. No definite time for building 
The property was acquired at 
a cost of $1,250,000. 


extends 62 


has been set. 


The Provident Trust Company has experi- 
exceptional growth. The April 9th 
financial statement showed total resources of 
$28,114,000 with deposits of $14,572,000. Capi- 
tal is $2,000,000; surplus and undivided prof- 
its, $8,639,288. Trust funds aggregate $111,- 
35,904 with corporate trusts of approxi- 
mately $56,000,000. 


enced 
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FOURTH STREET NATIONAL BANK 

The Fourth Street National Bank of Phila- 
delphia reports under date of June 
and discounts, $29,950,520; securities, $24,- 
883,072; due from $12,954,850; ex- 
changes for clearing house, $4,647,967; and 
eash and reserve of $8,311,178. The capital 
stock is $5,000,000 and the surplus and prof- 
its $9,292,725. Acceptances of other banks 
$31,000 and the deposits $68,298,512. 


30, loans 


banks, 


sold are 


MERGER OF FIRST AND CENTENNIAL 
NATIONAL BANKS 
At a recent meeting of stockholders of the 
Centennial National Bank it 
with the First National I 


was voted to 


merge sank of Phila- 


delphia. The merger will be made on the 
basis of acceptance by the stockholders of 
the Centennial National Bank of one and 
one-half shares of the First National Bank 


stock, with a market value of $330, for each 
share of the stock of the Centennial National 
Bank. 

The capital of the Centennial National is 


$300,000 with a surplus and undivided profits 
of $892,000 and deposits of $6,550,000. Its 
president is Edward M. Malpass, and Living- 
ston E. Jones is president of the First Na- 
tional. The First National Bank has a capi- 
tal of $1,500,000, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $38,620,000, and deposits of $42,332,000. 
The bank building of the Centennial Bank 
will be branch of the First Na- 
tional. 


used as a 





NEW TITLE COMPANY ORGANIZED 


A new title company has been organized 


in Philadelphia, with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, to be known as the Title Company 


of Philadelphia, to 
title 
panies who have 


handle the real estate 
a number of local trust com- 
become stockholders in the 
new concern. Among the companies inter- 
ested the Market Street Title and Trust 
North Philadelphia Trust Com- 
Continental-Equitable Title and Trust 
Company, Integrity Trust Company, Indus- 
trial Trust Company, People’s Bank and 
Trust Company. 

William M. Neisser has been elected presi- 
dent and Gilbert S. Galbraith, and 
treasurer. 


business of 


are 
Company, 
pany, 


secretary 











The Queen 
organized in 
$200,000. 

The Colonial Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia will shortly open a branch office at 17th 
and Walnut streets. 


Lane National Bank 
Philadelphia with 


is being 
capital of 
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Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 








Harry S. Smeltzer 
dent of the Keystone 
risburg, Pa., succeeding the 
MeCullough. Eli N. 
elected vice-president 
bill 

Henry M. 


has been elected presi- 
Trust Company of Har- 
late James F. 
Hershey has been 
Harry L. Bright- 
and treasurer. 


and 
as secretary 


Hufnagel has been elected see- 


retary and treasurer of the Citizens Trust 
Company of Clarion, Pa. 

E. Ralph Loucks has been elected presi- 
dent of the Scottdale Trust Company of 


Seottdale, Pa. 

John F. Dapp has been elected president 
of the Central Trust Company of Harrisburg, 
Pa., succeeding W. M. Donaldson, resigned. 
H. O. Miller advanced to senior 
president and Robert B. Loban was elected 
secretary. 

The Allegheny Title & Trust Company of 
Philadelphia has increased its capital from 
$125,000 to $250,000. 

The Schuylkill Trust 
ville, Pa., recently 
handsome new bank building. 


was vice- 








Company of Potts- 


took possession of its 
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PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST TRUST & SAVINGS 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 
Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings 
and the First National Bank of 
Angeles, which are under one ownership and 
management, reported on June 30th 
bined resources of $289,385,820; deposits 
$264.483,782; capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $21,003,954 ; 


The 


Bank Los 


com- 


cash and sight ex- 

change, $62,079,313. 
The Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings 
Bank with its numerous branches in Los 


Angeles and in other cities of California, has 
become a wonderful banking organization in 
point of equipment and expert management. 
The resources of this institution aggregate 
$191,842,920; deposits, $177,325,998, with 
capital of $6,900,000; surplus, $4,250,000 and 


undivided profits of $2,428,924. The First 
National has resources of $97,542,000; de- 
posits, $87,157,000; capital, $3,500,000; sur- 


plus, $2,000,000, and undivided profits of $1,- 
925,029. <A third part of this organization is 
the First Securities Company 
capital and surplus of $600,000. 

Henry M. who rendered 
notable service as associate with Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes in formulating the 
“Dawes Reparation Plan” under which Euro- 
pean affairs are being reconstructed, is the 
genius who directs and guides the successful 
the First National and 
Southwest Trust and Savings Bank. 


which has 


Robinson, such 


Charles G. 


course of Pacitic- 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 
The Northern Central Trust Company of 
Williamsport, Pa., reports resources of $5,- 
255,063; deposits, $3,889,314 and trust funds 
of $1,706,000. 


The Industrial Trust, Title & Savings Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has declared an extra 
dividend of 3 per cent and added $50,000 to 
surplus account. 


The Oil City Trust Company of Oil City, 
Pa., has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
17 per cent and added 


$200,000 to 


surplus 
account. 


The Bank & Trust Company of 
Philadelphia has increased its annual divi- 
dend rate from 6 to 8 per cent and added 
$50,000 to surplus. 


Peoples 


The Glenside National Bank and the Glen- 
side Title and Trust Company of Glenside, 
Pa., have been consolidated under the name 


of Glenside Bank and Trust Company. 





COMPANIES 


SPECIAL 


ATTENTION 


given by us to fiduciary 
matters in Virginia. We 
are thoroughly equipped 
to cooperate with cor- 
porate or individual 
trustees and executors. 
We invite letters of 
inquiry. 


STATE & @ry BANK 


——_AND-—""—— 


‘TRUST (GMPANY 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 








TRUST COMPANY MERGED WITH 
NATIONAL BANK 

The Prudential Trust Company of Topeka, 
which was the first trust company organized 
in Kansas, has been with the Bank 
of Topeka under a national charter, the 
combined institutions to be known as the Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka. It will be the largest 
banking unit in the The officers of 
the new institution Carl W. McKeen, 
president; D. W. Mulvane, vice-president ; 
Joab Mulvane, vice-president; W. W. Bow- 
man, vice-president; W. H. Davis, vice-presi- 
dent; H. D. Wolf, cashier; John E. Kirk, 
trust officer; D. A. Wolf, asst. cashier; H. 8S. 
Morgan, cashier; Leland 
investments; W. R. 


merged 


city. 


are: 


asst. Thompson, 
manager Barrett, 


tor, 


audi- 


John H. Lascelles of Buffalo died recently 
at his home in that city. He was chairman 
of the advisory board and former president 
of the Marine Trust Company of that city. 
Mr. Lascelles was 67 years old. 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
states that 228 firms in the United Kingdom 
last year were practicing profit-sharing or 
labor copartnership arrangements. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


BUSINESS SITUATION AND OUTLOOK IN 
NEW ENGLAND 

Prevailing sentiment in local banking cir- 
cles is favorably disposed toward the busi- 
ness and industrial outlook. Money rates 
have been fairly -stable for the past two 
months with loans of New England banks 
showing the largest volume on record. Com- 
menting on the general situation in New 
England Frederic H. Curtiss, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, says: 

“There are sO many cross-currents in the 
immediate trends of the various industries 
that anyone reading today’s news from the 
business world is apt to be misled. Produc- 
tion in the basic industries, for example, has 
been declining, and yet the distribution of 
merchandise by the railroads is large—in 
fact, in greater volume than a year ago. 
Factory employment and workers’ earnings 
have also declined, and yet the volume of 
retail trade in New England during the first 
three weeks in June was the most satisfac 
tory so far this year. Manufacturers have 
had a better grasp on the situation this year 
than usual, partly because the hand-to-mouth 
buying movement has brought them closer to 
the retailer, and partly because statistical 
information concerning the volume of produc- 
tion, stocks and retail sales is much more 
complete than it has ever been before.” 


FIRST NATIONAL DISPOSES OF OLD 
BUILDING 

The First National Bank of Boston has 
sold the building at Federal, Congress and 
Franklin streets, which it formerly occupied 
for approximately $1,800,000 to Francis L. 
Higginson, Jr., William H. Best and Charles 
Cotting as trustees of the Seventy Federal 
Street Corporation. After the old banking 
quarters have been altered, they will be oc- 
cupied by Lee, Higginson & Company and 
the rest of the building given over to offices. 





Appointment of Roy A. Hovey as Bank 
Commissioner of Massachusetts and of W. 
Jesse Fowler as deputy bank commissioner, 
has been approved by Governor Fuller and 
the Executive-Council. Mr. Hovey succeeds 
Joseph C. Allen, who resigned recently to 
become a_ vice-president of the Americar 
Trust Company of Boston. 

The United States Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has increased its dividend rate to 12%. 
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Surplus 
$2,500,000 


Capital 
$2,000,000 





Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 

and New England 

banking and fidu- 

ciary matters in an 

efficient and expedi- 

tious manner is to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN ForsBgs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 



















Incorporated 1891 
Member Federal Reserve System 










































First WoMAN BANK OFFICER IN BOSTON 


Miss Martha L. Scally, who was recently appointed Assist- 

ant Secretary of the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 

and who is the first woman to hold an official position among 
the larger banks or trust companies in that city 
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TRUST COMPANIES 117 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
BOSTON 
Steady increase in business is reflected in 
the latest financial statement of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company of Boston as of June 
30th. Assets total $31,421,174 with cash in 
office and banks, $4,880,880; loans on de- 
mand, $6,097,201; loans on time, $16,987,802 ; 
investments, $2,867,719 and acceptances, 
S$5S7.570. Deposits amount to $25,143,260. 
Capital is $1,500,000; surplus, $2,000,000 and 
undivided profits, $776,010. 


OLD COLONY ACQUIRES NEW BRANCH 
QUARTERS 


The Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
has leased a branch banking room in a build- 
ing, now in process of erection on the corner 
of Massachusetts and Commonwealth ave- 
nues. The new quarters comprise a large 
space on the first floor and on the mezzanine 
story. The premises will be completed in the 
late Fall of this year and are to contain all 
modern facilities for the convenience of ¢li- 
ents of the Old Colony Trust Company. 


The Malden Trust Company of Malden, 
Mass., reports total resources of $8,446,379 
With deposits of $7,745,161; capital $300,000 ; 
surplus (earned) $200,000 and undivided 


profits of $175,178. 


Edwin Mills has been elected cashier of 
the Greenville Bank & Trust Company of 
Greenville, Mass. 


The Federal Reserve Board recently in- 
augurated the weekly publication of the total 
amount of bankers’ balances held by reporting 
banks of the twelve regional cities which will 
be helpful to bankers, especially in showing 
the movement of balances of country banks 
to or from the large centers. 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


American Trust Co 
Beacon Trust Co : : 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 
Charleston Trust Co.. 
Columbia Trust Co..... 
Commerce and Trust Co 
Exchange Trust Co...... 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co.. 
Liberty Trust Co Beard 
Massachusetts Trust Co 
New England Trust Co.. 
Old Colony Trust Co +e 
State Street Trust Co. 
United States Trust Co... 


$1,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 
200,000 
100,000 
600,000 
,000 000 
200,000 
750,000 
1,090,000 
1,000,000 
10,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


_ 


Undivided Profits 


PRESIDENT OF MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
OF WORCESTER 


Walter Tufts, Jr., who was elected presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank of 
Worcester, Mass., some’ months ago, succeed- 
ing the late Chester D. Bullen, was formerly 
a vice-president of the American Trust Com- 
pany of Boston. He graduated from Har- 
vard in 1913, and after leaving college be- 
came associated with the woolen firm of 
Winslow & Company. Subsequently he be- 
came associated with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. When this country 
entered the World War Mr. Tufts served as 
first lieutenant in the Air Service and on 
returning to civil life became connected with 
the American Trust Company of Boston as 
vice-president. 








WALTER TUFTS 


Surplus and Assets 
Deposits Trust Dept 
April 6, 192: 


April 6, 1925 


) April 6, 1925 
$2,817,612.04 $24,336,596.35 $1,631,213.57 
1,954,544.43 10,616,663.29 ae ; 
3,793,313.02 16,976,749.75 97 470,994.69 
23,543.58 1,001,570.85 
125,150.75 1,148,544.18 
150,279.84 3,138,373.68 115,927.93 
1,026,593.36 6,155,228.38 278,128.85 
41,763.93 1,128,967,61 : 
768,740.26 7,286,598.89 191,743.86 
$21,213.42 11,863,916.58 876,809.97 


2,713,433.84 22,525,101.51 
12,184,354.00 

3,068,245.1 
1,161,744.5 


92,877,977.78 
155,451 ,325.87 110,213,564.23 
42 ,303,537.71 16,737,219.41 


7 
5 10,531,884.86 2,412,862.70 
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o 
Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


BANK DEPOSITS IN CHICAGO REACH 
RECORD TOTAL 


Persistent tendency of funds to accumulate 
in large banking centers is indicated by the 
latest official returns of Chicago banks and 
trust companies. The June 30th returns 
reveal deposits at the highest figure ever re- 
corded in local banking annals. Nineteen of 
the larger trust companies and state banks 
showed a gain of $77,000,000 in deposits as 
compared with April 6th figures while the 
leading national banks showed an increase of 
$67,300,000. Loans also showed expansion but 
not to the extent of the deposit increase. 

The highest previous record of deposits for 
all Chicago banks and trust companies was 
recorded December 31st last when the aggre- 
gate was $2,530,994,000 as compared with $2,- 
127,391,000 on March 31, 1924. With deposits 
attaining such large volume the problem of 
keeping funds actively employed becomes 
more pressing and with commercial demand 
relatively lower because of the mid-summer 
Notwithstanding the plethora of 
funds the banks and trust companies of this 
city are maintaining 


season, 


satisfactory earnings. 


CHICAGO TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 
INCREASES CAPITAL 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Chicago Title & Trust Company held July 
Sth, a special meeting of the stockholders 
was called for July 29, 1925, for the purpose 
of increasing the capital stock from $10,000,- 
000 to $12,000,000. It is planned to offer 
the new stock to stockholders in the propor- 
tion of one share of new stock to five shares 
of the present stock at $200 per share of new 
stock. The board also directed the transfer 
of $2,000,000 from undivided profits account 
to surplus. 


COMPANIES 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 


A PERIOD OF STABLILIZATION 


Summing up the major business and indus- 
trial developments of the past three years 
the Continental and Commercial Banks, in 
their current “Trend of make the 
following interesting comment: 


Business” 


“Business emerged from the depression of 
1920-21 and by January, 1922, was definitely 
on the way to recovery. In more than three 
years of activity there has been nothing that 
could be depression and cer- 
tainly nothing that hinted of panic or up- 
heaval of the dear old-fashioned kind, There 
have been fluctuations in the degree of ac- 
tivity and in volume. Variations in prices 
have been plentiful, but the 
movement has within narrow bounds. 
No financial stringency has developed. Old 
debts have been largely liquidated. The de- 
mand for new capital has been constant and 
insistent. Crops have been fair or good. The 
relationship between the prices of farm prod- 
ucts and industrial which 


classed as a 


general price 
been 


commodities, was 


sadly distorted after the war, has been fairly 


adjusted. World conditions, tangled as they 
were and are, have still grown better. The 
political skies are cloudy and several 
vexing questions of the relationship between 
government and business have been decided. 
The railroads are more secure. In short, for 
more than three years, the trend of affairs 
has been steadily toward that stability which 
has been deemed the haven of safety and de- 
sirability for business.” 


less 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 

Substantial growth is recorded by the Chi- 
eago Trust Company in its latest financial 
statement as of July ist. Resources total 
$27,908,349 with and due from banks 
of $5,498,821; loans and discounts, $15,955,- 
000; loans on real estate, $3,351,247; bonds 
and securities, $1,922,000. Deposits total $23.- 
172,376. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus, $500,- 
000 and undivided profits, $655,056. 


eash 
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Assets over $24,000,000 


No Deposits 


No Demand Liabilities 


CHICAGO TITLE & 


TRUST COMPANY 





IN CHICAGO 





ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


Steady growth is reflected in the June 30th 


statement of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company. Resources total $489,368,173 with 
eash and due from Federal Reserve bank, 


$33,422,000 ; 


000: U. S. 


due from other banks, 
Government securities, $64,532,000 ; 
demand loans secured by collateral, $58,231,- 
000; time loans secured by collateral, $110,- 
311.000: 


SOR 925 


ans™ 


other loans and discounts, $64,990,- 
000; bonds and other securities, $30,606,000 ; 
letters of credit, $11,862,000 and acceptances, 
$2,046,000. Deposits total $415,501,000. Cap- 
ital is $15,000,000; surplus, $30,000,000 and 
undivided profits, $5,121,000, with $2,300,000 
reserve for contingencies. 


FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST TRUST 

The associated First National Bank and 
the First Trust and Savings Bank of Chica- 
go reported on June 30th combined resources 
of $459,350,542 : 


$380,955,964, and 
combined capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $48,124,537. The First National has 
resources of $321,200,000; deposits, $260,269,- 
000. The First Trust & sank has 
resources of $147,149,000 deposits of 
§$120,.686,.000, 


deposits, 


Savings 
and 





UNION TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 

The Union Trust Company presents an ex- 
cellent statement of condition under date of 
June 30th with resources aggregating $74,691,- 
O97 and including cash on hand and in banks 
of $15,330,000; loans and discounts, $49,449,- 


000; U. S. Government securities, $2,819,807; 


bonds and stocks, $5,688,000; acceptances, 
SS826.558 and letters of credit. $333.635. De- 


posits total $65,697,000, an increase of nearly 
one million dollars since the first of the year. 
Capital is $3,000,000; surplus, $3,000,000 and 
undivided earnings, $923,642. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
STATEMENT 
Combined resources of $70,084,000 are 
shown in the June 30th statement of the 


Northern Trust Company of Chicago inelud- 
ing cash and due from banks, $15,993,825; 
time loans secured by collateral, $13,938,000: 
demand loans secured by collateral, $16,819,- 
000; other loans and discounts, $9,531,000; 
bonds and securities, $10,347,000; acceptances 
and letters of credit, $1,903,000. Deposits 
total $58,840,000, a gain of $1,740,000 as com- 
pared with last January figures. Capital is 
$2,000,000 ; surplus, $3,000,000, and undivided 
profits, $2,389,881. 
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She 
WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


COMPANIES 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 






WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 






900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 

Aggregate resources of $602,851,150 are 
shown by the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank and the allied Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago with deposits amounting to $527,675,000 ; 
invested capital over $62,000,000. The Conti- 
nental and Commercial National has resources 
of $471.889,000 and deposits of $414,370,000. 
Its capital is $25,000,000 ; surplus, $15,000,000 
and undivided profits, $6,065,643. The Con- 
tinental and Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank has deposits of $113,961,000 with capi- 
tal of $5,000,000 ; surplus, $10,000,000 and un- 
divided profits of $1,601,066. 





UNION TRUST COMPANY SHARES 
PROFITS 

One hundred and twenty employees of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago recently re- 
ceived $24,850 from the Union Trust Com- 
pany under the bank’s profit sharing savings 
investment plan. Under this plan, each em- 
ployee member deposits five per cent of his 
monthly salary and the bank an equal 
amount. When the annuity payment is made 
each member receives double the amount of 
his deposit, plus compound interest. 


CHICAGO BREVITIES 

The Waukegan National Bank of Wauke- 
gan, Ill. reports resources of $3,834,000; de- 
posits, $3,151,000; capital, $250,000; surplus 
and undivided profits of $156,000. 

The Rockford National Bank and the allied 
Rockford Trust Company of Rockford, IIL, re- 
port combined resources of $11,079,253. 

More than 100 bank and trust company 
members of the Chicago and Cook County 
Bankers Association recently posted rewards 
offering to pay $2,500 for every dead bandit. 


TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


Resources over 


$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 






NEW DEPARTMENT AT ILLINOIS 
MERCHANTS 

The Illinois Merchants Trust Company of 
Chicago has announced the establishment of 
a government securities department in con- 
nection with their bond department. This new 
department will be in charge of J. H. Rum- 
baugh, formerly manager of the government 
bond department of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago. 

ASCENDING CURVE FOR MIDLAND 

BANK’S DEPOSITS 

The rapid growth of the Midland Bank of 
Cleveland, under the progressive administra- 
tion of President D. D. Kimmel, is one of the 
features of local banking development. Opened 
for business in April, 1921, the Midland has 
in four years acquired deposits of $23,492,- 
000 with resources of approximately $27,000,- 
000. During the past twelve months deposits 
increased $3,300,000. Capital is $2,000,000; 
surplus, $675,000 and undivided _ profits, 
$191,446. 

Thomas E. Hann, a member of the Cleve- 
land Bar, has been elected assistant trust of- 
ficer of the Midland Bank. He is a graduate 
of Adelbert College and the John Marshall 
Law School. 


NEW HOME FOR OHIO SAVINGS & TRUST 
The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Company 
of Toledo on completion of negotiations which 
are now nearing their final stages, will erect 
a modern banking building on the southwest 
corner of Main and Fourth street. The build- 
ing will cost about $100,000, and will be ready 
for occupancy this year. When the branch 
bank is completed the present East Toledo 
office will be removed to the new location. 
A new home is being constructed for the 
Security Savings Bank and Trust, Toledo. 
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PRIDE MARK 
OF A 
REAL BANK 





Big Enough—to handle any finan- 
cial transaction, national or re- 
gional, in an efficient manner. 


Small Enough—to consider every 
account as deserving our best 


The , 


National Ba 


with which is affilhated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 








COMPANIES 


<fforts, knowing that our growth 
depends on our customers’ suc- 
cess. 


Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 years 
of practical banking experience. 


Young Enough—in spirit to bring 
the enthusiasm of aggressive ofh- 
cers and a progressive board of 
business men into action in be- 
half of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the basis 
of absolute confidence in our re- 


sources of more than $100,000,000 


Commerce 
in St-Louis 











CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Bank Capital 
PES EN OR es macs awe cee aeas $6,000,000 
COO TIONS GO. recess cocusseccuxsaccce ES 
+Continental & Commercial Tr. & Sav..... 5,000,000 
Drovers Trust & Savings................. 250,000 


rd ey Ue” ae 6,250,000 
Franklin Trust & Savings................. 300,000 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co........ 1,500,000 


Guarantee Trust & Savings............... 300,000 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank............. 3,000,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co.............. 15,000,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings............... 400,000 
DUANE NEE ERE, Fo idea cacncccecseces 2,000,000 
Northwestern Trust & Savings............ 1,000,000 
Peoples Trust & Savings................-. 1,000,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings, New........... 500,000 
Standard Trust & Savings................ 1,000,000 
inte Hemk OF CRIGGGRs ccc ccccccccccens 2,500,000 
Union Trust Company, New............-. 2,000,000 
West Side Trust & Savings................ 700,000 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings............... 500,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 











Profits, Deposits, 
April 6, April 6, Book 
1925 1925 Value Bid Asked 
$4,208,267 $69,613,127 170 260 264 
1,111,003 19,845,588 174 170 aa 
11,316,358 82,005,018 262 351 
517,213 7,812,769 307 360 = 
10,534,893 110,200,344 378 482 487 
538,201 4,973,937 279 240 oT 
1,349,969 25,275,088 300 425 440 
301,425 2,928,701 200 235 245 
4,874,112 45,358,271 262 380 390 
35,231,207 257,194,607 335 472 477 
235,255 8,139,832 159 210 ee 
5,347,469 54,587 ,627 367 413 420 
829,888 17,871,155 183 325 ‘ 
678,925 18,856,931 168 250 
320,461 9,838,467 164 235 a 
957,616 11,430,921 196 175 180 
6,563,493 48,217,269 363 550 565 
3,835,543 47 653,503 228 330 335 
248,926 13,202,842 136 250 255 
322,278 8,940,061 164 255 265 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


TStock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 


includes Securities Co. 
tStock owned by First National Bank. 


Continental & Commercial Bank value 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ST. LOUIS 
IN NEW HOME 

The formal opening of the new building 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
on June 18, which also marked the tenth an- 
niversary of the institution’s service, served 
as an occasion for social reunion as well as 
a new stimulus to foster the financial business 
interests of this center. Governor D. R. 
Crissinger of the Federal Reserve Board 
was the guest of honor and he paid a grace- 
ful tribute to the management of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis as one of the 
strongest and most efficiently operated fed- 
eral reserve banks in the system. The pro- 
gram was carried out under the auspices of 
the Bankers Club of St. Louis and there was 
a large representation of bank and trust com- 
pany officials from this city as well as other 
cities in the St. Louis district. John G. 
Lonsdale, president of the National Bank of 
Commerce of this city served as chairman of 
the special Federal Reserve Day Committee. 
Associated with Mr. Lonsdale on this commit- 
tee were the following: R. S. Hawes, vice- 
president of the First National Bank ; George 
W. Wilson, vice-president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company; J. Sheppard Smith, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, and W. B. Weisenburger, secretary, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. 


New Home of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, which was formally opened recently 





“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY” 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one spec ific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 

Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 


Affiliated with First National Bank 














The new home of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis is more conspicuous for its solid- 
ity and classic outline rather than possessing 
an ornate appearance. The only embellish- 
ments on the exterior of the structure are 
medallions carved with the coats of arms 
of the seven states which are wholly or in 
part within the Eighth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, namely Missouri, Arkansas, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi. 
The building covers one-third of a city block 
and is five stories in height. The cost of con- 
struction was $3,500,000 and with real estate 
represents an outlay of $4,800,000. The in- 
terior equipment embraces the best available, 
and the last word in protective devices. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
serves 626 member banks and trust compa- 
nies. During the year 1924 the bank handled 
in checks $9,966,285,000; transfer of funds, 
$4,369,085,000 ; bills discounted, $605,118,000 ; 
currency received and counted, $484,795,000. 

The Fidelity Trust Company and the Amer- 
ican Exchange Bank of St. Joseph, Mo., have 
been merged. 

W. B. Weisenburger of the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis was the principal 
speaker at the recent opening session of the 
Missouri Pharmaceutical Association. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


As one of the most efficiently conducted 
trust companies in the United States the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 


Louis experiences a steady growth in its va- 
rious branches of service which appears to be 
unaffected by varying currents of general 
business or seasons. The latest financial state- 
ment of June 30, shows combined resources 
of $40,487,942, including loans and discounts 
of $21,197,685 cash and due from depositories, 
$6,256,456: U. S. Government 


; securities, $1,- 
and 


other securities, 
$717,153 and real 
total S30.997 998, 


surplus 


680,299 ; bonds $9,557,- 


025; acceptances, estate, 
$727,656. 


tal is 
profits, 


Deposits Capi- 


$3..0000 000 ; undivided 


and 
$4,380,025. 

In its trust department operations the Mis- 
Valley Trust Company is 
a steadily volume of 
trusts under administration. 


sissippi recording 


mounting and 


estates 


THE “GOOD SHIP COMMERCE” 
Managed by men who have been seasoned 
by many years of experience the National 
Commerce in St. Louis marks a 
The latest official statement 
resources of $92,029,669 in 


Bank of 
steady course. 
shows aggregate 
cluding cash and exchange of $21,235,000; U. 
S. bonds and certificates, $8,382,936; loans 
and discounts, $53,835,000; bonds, stocks, etc., 
$4.939,000. Deposits total, $72,508,956. 
S$ 10,000,000 * and 


Cap- 


ital is undivided 


surplus 


profits, $3.964,873. 

Substantial growth is disclosed by the lat- 
est statement of the Federal Commerce Trust 
Company which organized by the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and has been in op- 
eration since Feb. 1, 1924. This company was 
organized to serve the broader financial and 


was 


investment requirements of the expansive ter- 
ritory of which St. 
June 30 statement 
$3,040,345. 


Louis is the center. Its 
total resources of 
The capital is $800,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $413,770. 


shows 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF 
KANSAS CITY 

The June 30th statement of the Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., indicates 
active growth and development of new busi- 
Resources total $109 602,554, with cash 
and sight exchange of $31,957,598; loans and 
discounts, $30,687,000; U. S. bonds and certi- 
ficates, $17,610,000; call and demand 
$15,506,000: stocks, bonds and other securi- 
$8,394,000. Deposits total $99,918,000. 
Capital is $6,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $2,412,738, 


ness. 


loans, 


ties, 


COMPANIES 12 


ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY 

The St. Louis Union Trust Company is ex- 
periencing exceptional growth in the volume 
of its trust business. Unlike other local trust 
companies the St. Louis Union confines it- 
self to trust functions and as such is the 
first corporation in the State of Missouri to 
receive trust powers. This was in 1889 when 
a group of leading business men of the city 
all of whom were connected with different es- 
tablished realized the need for a 
corporation to develop fiduciary 
Prior to the organization of the St. 
Union Bank in 
1919 by the group of banks now forming the 
First National Bank, the St. Union 
Trust Company had built up savings deposits 
amounting to $35,000,000. The commercial 
as well as savings deposit business has been 
centered in the First National Bank since the 
1919 consolidation, while the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company, as the allied institution, de- 
votes itself primarily to trust service. Pro- 
bate court that the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company administers the largest 
proportion of and trust 
this city where trust companies are appoint- 


ed. 


banks, 
service. 
Louis 
1915 which was absorbed in 


Louis 


records show 


estate business in 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF LIBERTY 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
Announcement made recently of the 
election of J. N. Sommer as vice-president of 
the Liberty Central Trust Company of St. 
Louis. Mr. Sommer entered the employ of 
the bank in August, 1890, as a messenger and 


was 


since that time has served in various capa- 
cities, being appointed assistant cashier in 
1921. 


R. P. Titus has resigned as vice-president 
of the Liberty Central Trust Company to 
take the position of vice-president and di- 
rector of the Magnus Chemical Company of 
New York. Mr. Titus is returning to New 
York where he received his education and 
joining a company headed by his former class- 
mate, William Campbell, president of the 
company. 

In an 
President 


interview given out recently by 

Felix E. Gunter of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company he expresses faith in 
the general business situation. 


According to figures issued recently by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture the farm 
population of the United States decreased 
approximately 182,000 during 1924, represent- 
ing a drop of 6 per cent. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


COLONEL AYRES SURVEYS BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 

Col. L. P. Ayres, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, is rated as one of 
the king pins in the statistical and economic 
world. His views on financial 
conditions are generally regarded as reliable 
guides. Surveying the results of the past six 
months and prospects for the coming Autumn, 
he says: 

“During the six 
been completed 


business and 


months that have just 
the prevailing sentiment of 
general business has shifted from enthusias- 
tic optimism at the beginning of the year to 
doubting disappointment in the early spring, 
and back again to a cheerful 
the third quarter begins. 


confidence as 
The evidences that 
business is indeed generally active and pros- 
perous are numerous. During the first five 
months of the year, new high records have 
been established in the production of motor 
trucks, the exports of 
ear loadings, 


automobiles, 
building construction, 


freight 
sales of 


life insurance, the production and consump- 


tion of gasoline, tire output, the manufacture 
of silks, the output of lumber, and the pro- 
duction of cement and cigarettes. 

“Present indications are that by Autumn 
rates will be firmer, due to increased 
business activities and foreign loans. Stock 
brokers will find it much less easy and con- 
venient to carry margin accounts. This will 
result in a decline in stock prices and also 
will have the effect of bringing about some- 
what lower prices for bonds.” 


loan 


GUARDIAN OF CLEVELAND REPORTS 
GAINS 

approximately $11,000,000 
in deposits during the past twelve months is 
indicated in the June 30th statement of the 
Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland bring- 
ing aggregate to $112,467,000 as 
with $101,551,000 on June 30, 1924 and $94,- 
684,711 on June 30, 1923. In the last four 
years the deposits of the Guardian have in- 
creased forty millions of dollars. 

Resources now total $125,124,249 with cash 
on hand and in banks of $14,995,758; U. 8S. 
government securities, $13,630,631; loans and 
investments, $89,696,774 ; acceptances and let- 
ters of credit, $2,746,074. Capital is $4,000,- 
000; surplus, $4,000,000 and undivided prof- 
its $1,301,559. main office the 
Guardian conducts eight successful branches. 


An increase of 


compared 


Sesides its 


BIG GAINS BY CLEVELAND TRUST CO. 
An increase of nearly $21,000,000 in depos- 
its is shown in the 30th 
the Cleveland Trust Company as compared 
with the return for June 30, 1924. Within 
the past three years deposits have increased 
$63,000,000 to a total of $211,068,682. Re- 
sources aggregate $230,887,756 with cash on 
hand and in banks of $24,171,246; U. 8. Gov- 
ernment securities, $9,308,839; loans and dis- 
counts, $169,321,000; bonds and _ securities, 
$16,633,000 ; letters of credit, $5,034,000, Cap- 
ital is $8,600,000 ; surplus and undivided prof- 
its, $4,793,340. The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany maintains fifty-three neighborhood 
banks with deposit accounts of 422,000, 


June statement of 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OPENS 
ELEVENTH OFFICE 

Described as a complete banking unit rath 
er than a branch the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland on July 1, formally opened its 
eleventh office in greater Cleveland at Euclid 
avenue and Taylor road. In a special folder 
produced in newspaper style, the services and 
policies of the new office are described. W. 
L. Armstrong, assistant treasurer, who is in 
charge of the new office, has had many years 
of practical experience and is schooled in all 
phases of banking. While the Euclid-Taylor 
Office will be held under strict responsibility 
by the main office the manager will have dis 
tinct freedom of action to dispatch business 
and serve the interests of its 
surrounding community. 

Speaking of the branch office policy devel- 
oped by the Union Trust Company, Allard 
Smith, vice-president, “Instead of re- 
garding our branch offices as 
tions through which money flows into our 
main office, we regard them as distributing 
stations through which the reservoir of cred- 
it and service of downtown 
have a swift and efficient 
lying neighborhoods. 


patrons and 


Says: 


receiving sta- 


our office may 
outlet to the out- 
We aim not to take the 
depositor’s money to the downtown bank 
we aim instead to bring the downtown bank 
and all of its facilities to the depositor.” 


Consolidation of the Reliance Trust Com- 
pany and the Commonwealth Banking & Trust 
Company of Cleveland was recently effected 
under the new title of the Ohio Trust Com- 
pany. Carl B. Ford is president of the con- 
solidated institution which will have capital 
of $300,000; surplus and undivided profits of 
$45,000 and deposits of $3,300,000. 

Resources of Cincinnati trust companies 
and state banks have increased to $180,915,- 
000, the highest total 


ever recorded. 





COMMERCE GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF TOLEDO OPENS 
ATTRACTIVE NEW BRANCH OFFICE 


The first two weeks of experience since the 
opening of the new South-Spencer Office of 
the Commerce Guardian Trust and Savings 
Bank of Toledo, Ohio, in the flourishing South 
Side district of that city, more than justifies 
the judgment of the management in this lat- 
est extension of service. The opening day, 
on Saturday, June 27th, was a gala occasion 
which resembled a community celebration. 
The building Which houses the South-Spencer 
Office, representing an expenditure of $70,000 
was the object of admiration of thousands of 
visitors. The formal opening was heralded 
through the local and 
means of a tabloid newspaper, 


press especially by 
issued by the 
publicity department of the company, bearing 
the caption “The South Side News” 


editions published 


of which 
several and dis 
tributed. 

This makes the third 
lished by 


were 


branch office estab- 
the Commerce Guardian Trust and 
Savings Bank under the able administration 
of President E. H. Cady. It was a happy 
augury for the future of the latest branch of- 
fice that the first day’s business embraced 174 
savings 


accounts and 22 checking accounts. 


RECENTLY OPENED SOUTH-SPENCER OFFICE 
oF ToLepo, OHIo. 


A fine spirit of neighborliness and community 
attachment was also revealed during the for- 
mal opening which it will be the task of the 
manager and his foster. The 
building of the Office is of 
gray stone construction, one story in height 
Large 


assistants to 
South-Spencer 


and occupies a prominent corner site. 


windows fronting on two streets will also 


serve to carry out 
trial displays. 


banking, civic and indus- 


The Commerce Guardian has resources of 
over $25,000,000 and represents a combination 
of the Guardian Trust and Savings Bank and 
the National Bank of Commerce which 
effected in 1921. Since the consolidation four 
years ago deposits have increased more than 
$5,000,000 with nearly a half million added 
to surplus and undivided profits. Deposits 
are upward of $23,000,000 with capital of $1,- 
400,000; surplus and undivided profits of $1,- 
162,544. 
Cherry 

avenues. 


was 


Other branches are at St. Clair and 
and at Sylvania and 
The management of the new South 
Spencer Office is in the hands of Wayne M. 
Lindecker, assisted by Clarence R. 
Miss Hazel Frank. 


streets Lewis 


Reetz and 


OF THE GUARDIAN TRUST AND SAVINGS 
INSERT, WAYNE M. LINDECKER, MANAGER 








TRUST COMPANIES 


Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


MANUFACTURERS BANK MERGED WITH 
PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY 

Another addition has been made to the 
group of banks and trust companies known 
as the Associated Banks of Pittsburgh which 
is headed by the Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company, through the merger of the Manu- 
facturers Bank with the Peoples Trust Com- 
pany. The Manufacturers Bank was organ- 
ized in 1889 and had resources in excess of 
$1,800,000 which will increase the resources 
of the Peoples Trust Company to $4,800,000. 
Aggregate resources of the Associated Banks 
of Pittsburgh amount to $135,000,000, 
In addition to the Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company and the Peoples Trust Company the 
group includes the Company of Pittsburgh, 
the First National Bank of Pittsburgh, the 
East End Savings and Trust Company, Oak- 
land Savings and Trust Company, Metropoli- 
tan Savings Bank and Trust Company, Dor- 
mont Savings and Trust and 
the Squirrel Hill Bank. 

The Peoples Savings and Trust Company 
reports under date of June 30th total re- 
sources Of $41,237,792 with deposits of $21,- 
725,750; capital, $3,000,000; surplus, $7,500,- 
000, and undivided profits of $1,154,849. Trust 
funds amount to $71,799,000 with 
trusts of $36,694,250. 


over 


Company 


corporate 


ADDITION TO COLONIAL BUILDING 

Work has been started on the task of tear- 
ing down the building in Wood street recently 
purchased by the Colonial Trust Company 
and the task of extending the banking quar- 
ters to Wood street will be carried forward 
rapidly. When completed this progressive 
institution will have ornate entrances on 
Wood and Diamond streets and Fourth ave- 
nue and have a unique and fine banking home 
in the form of a tee. The Wood street build- 
ing will cost about $200,000 and for the pres- 
ent will be a one-story structure, but is to be 
constructed so that seven more stories may 
be added when desired. 

The latest statement of the Colonial Trust 
Company shows total resources of $26,773,- 
935 with deposits of $19,283,864, the latter 
representing an increase in the past year of 
nearly one half-a million dollars. Capital is 
$2,600,000 ; surplus, $3,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $1,338,889. Trust funds amount to 
$31,538,000 ; as trustee under mortgages, $135,- 
693,000 and securities deposited under collat- 
eral trust mortgages, $15,387,976. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
PITTSBURGH 
As compared with twelve months ago the 
June 30th statement of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh shows increase in total 
resources from $169,744,000 to $187,083,958 ; 
deposits increased from $118,626,000 to $129,- 
221,143. Capital is $1,500,000 and since June, 
1924, surplus account has been increased by 
$2,000,000 to total of $44,000,000 with undi- 
vided profits of $1,601,224. Trust funds 
amount to $214,574.819. The company holds 
corporate trusts of $445,774,700; securities 
held thereunder, $84,062,086 and as transfer 
and registrar, $1,209,568,000, 


PITTSBURGH TRUST COMPANY 

The June 30th statement of the Pittsburgh 
Trust Company reveals substantial growth. 
Resources total $21,884,537 with cash on hand 
and in banks of $2,862,833 ; investment securi- 
ties, $4,458,000 ; Government securities, 
$1,442,000: loans, $11,930,973. Deposits to- 
tal $15,568,000. Capital is $2,000,000; sur- 
plus, $2,000,000 and undivided profits, $562,- 
173. Trust funds amount to $10,619,000, with 
corporate trusts of nearly $29,000,000. 


Tee 4 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY 

Progressive policies Which prevail at the 
Commonwealth Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
The 
latest statement shows total resources of $15,- 
885,862 with loans and investments of $12,- 
004,000; U. S. Government securities, $1,752,- 
000; cash on hand and in banks, $1,956,432. 
Deposits total $12,331,278. Capital is $1,500, 
000 ; surplus, $1,350,000, and undivided profits, 
$228,855. Trust funds amount to nearly $15, 
000,000 with corporate trusts of $16,930,000. 

A. J. Kelly, Jr. vice-president of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company, president of the 
Commonwealth Real Estate Company and a 
former president of the Pittsburgh Real Es- 
tate Board, has been elected a director of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 


account for steady growth of business. 


An extra dividend of 3 per cent was re- 
cently declared by the Bank of Pittsburgh, 
N. A. The June 30 statement shows resources 
of $62,662,000; deposits, $52,015,197; capital, 
$3,000,000 ; surplus and undivided profits, $4,- 
829,298. 

James Dawson Callery, prominent in Pitts- 
burgh financial and public utility circles, has 
been elected president of the Diamond Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding the late William 
Price. 








